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FOREWORD 


EDNA  CHAFFEE  NOBLE. 


For  this  is  the  message  that  ye  heard  from  the  beginning,  that  we  should 
love  one  another. — I John  3 : //. 

My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue ; but  in  deed 
and  in  truth.—/  John  3 : 18. 

And  this  is  love,  that  we  walk  after  His  commandments.  This  is  the  com- 
mandment, that  as  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning,  ye  should  walk  in  it. — 

II  John , 6. 

Having  many  things  to  write  unto  you,  I would  not  write  with  paper  and 
ink ; but  I trust  to  come  unto  you  and  speak  face  to  face,  that  our  joy  may 
be  full  —II  John , 12. 


HELEN  CHAFFEE  WORKMAN. 


“The  realm  of  silence  is  large  enough  beyond  the  grave,’’ 
then  “Lest  We  Forget,’’  why  should  we  not  speak  of  our  loves, 
triumphs  and  hopes  here? 

Not  the  glory  of  great  pages, 

To  be  read  through  all  the  ages, 

Do  we  dream  to  be  the  wages 
For  the  little  we  have  done. 

If  we’ve  lifted  thought  up  higher, 

Taught  low  aim  how  to  aspire, 

To  God’s  purposes  lived  higher, 

Recompense  enough  we’ve  won. 


♦ 


INTRODUCTION. 


Years  ago,  when  our  feet  were  but  beginning  to  tread  the  paths  of 
experience,  one  came  into  our  lives  bearing  a message  from  the  Illumined 
Page : 

“So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God,  distinctly,  and  gave  the 
sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading.” — Neh.  viii  : 8. 

Through  ways  that  were  devious,  and  often  far  removed  from  our 
Alma  Mater,  we  have  since  come  to  a better  understanding  of  this  text. 
It  is  the  “sense”  of  the  best  manhood  and  womanhood  that  has  been 
taught  in  all  the  twenty-seven  years  which  this  little  volume  commemorates. 
One  morning  in  the  lecture  room  at  the  Abstract  Building,  there  were 
lighted  tapers  beneath  an  inscription  that  was  at  once  the  essence  and  the 
embodiment  of  her  who  was  our  guide:  “The  poorest  education  that 
teaches  self-control  is  better  than  the  best  that  neglects  it.” 

Before  this  altar,  we  gave  years  of  devotion,  and  in  time  we  went 
forth  into  many  vocations,  but  each  one  the  stronger  from  the  learning  of 
this  lesson  of  self-control,  which  is  the  root  of  all  strength  and  power. 

As  a message  of  love  and  remembrance,  the  various  committees  of 
the  Alumni  Association  have  gathered  together  these  fragmentary  sketches. 
It  has  been  by  faithful  and  far-reaching  inquiry  during  the  past  year  that 
we  have  gained  news  of  our  old  friends,  but  the  pleasure  of  learning  of 
their  happiness,  prosperity  and  honor  has  been  a delightful  reward  for  all 
the  labor. 

The  success  of  the  undertaking  is  due  to  the  fidelity  of  the  committees, 
of  which  there  were  the  fbllowing: 

Literary  committee:  Mrs.  Helen  Chaffee  Workman,  chairman;  Mrs. 
Katherine  Mabley  Corbett,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Koon  Cherryman,  Miss  Amanda 
Kidder. 

Information  committee:  Miss  Alice  Finley,  chairman;  Miss  Eva  J. 
Varney. 

Illustration  committee:  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Raviler. 

Cover  design:  Miss  Sarah  Noble  Ives. 

For  future  information,  we  desire  to  ask  that  the  graduates  will  send 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Detroit  Training  School  or  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  in  the  care  of  the  D.  T.  S.,  any  change  of  address  or 
further  history  of  the  members. 

In  the  bond  of  loving  and  grateful  remembrance,  we  respectfully  pre- 
sent this  book. 


Edythe  Ashmore,  D.  O.,  ’90  Editor. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 


MRS.  EDNA  CHAFFEE  NOBLE. 

“The  little  more 

And  how  much  it  is. 

The  little  less 

And  what  worlds  away.”  —Browning. 

Of  Mrs.  Noble  a pupil  once  said:  “The  first  time  I visited  her  I 
thought  I must  wear  my  best  clothes.  The  second  time  I knew  I must 
wear  my  best  mood  and  best  manners.” 

She  was  born  in  time  to  become  one  of  “The  great  women  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  yet  late  enough  to  belong  to  and  work  well  up  into 
the  twentieth. 

And  the  gods  who  preside  over  lineage  and  environment  saw  to  her 
getting  a good  start  in  the  world  by  sending  her  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Chaffee,  of  Rochester,  Vermont. 

She  is  related  to  several  of  New  England’s  famous  progeny — James 
Russell  Lowell  having  been  a second  cousin,  and  in  her  veins,  they  say, 
flows  the  blood  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce  (the  brave). 

One  brother  was  known  as  “Edna’s  Knight,”  and  to-day,  because  of 
service  in  the  war  of  the  Union,  carries  an  empty  sleeve;  the  other,  a 
beautiful  man,  was  a minister  of  the  Universalist  Church,  and  often  lec- 
tured at  the  summer  schools  in  the  Adirondacks;  while  her  sister,  looking 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  leads  “the  simple  life”  so  commended 
by  Parson  Wagner. 

From  her  paternal  grandfather,  who  was  a noted  scholar  as  well  as 
a civil  engineer,  Mrs.  Noble  inherits  the  talent  for  construction  demon- 
strated in  her  character  building;  from  her  father  the  sense  of  equity  and 
analytic  keenness ; and  from  her  mother  the  executive  ability  that  has  been 
such  a potent  factor  in  the  success  of  the  D.  T.  S. 

Although  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chaffee  had  to  do  more  than  their  full  share 
of  the  proverbial  scratching  the  rock  for  bread,  they  realized  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone;  and  joined  the  company  of  those  who  do 
and  see  and  think  the  other  way,  and  the  other  way  is  equivalent  to  lending 
one’s  latch-key  to  Cassandra  and  the  Greek  Chorus! 
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They  compounded  a new  sort  of  thrift.  They  owned  the  first  un- 
abridged dictionary  in  the  town.  They  bought  the  first  croquet  set.  They 
were  the  earliest  to  subscribe  for  a magazine.  They  took  the  first  child’s 
paper.  They  expected  their  children  to  play  as  well  as  work. 

They  believed  in  them;  they  loved  them,  and  they  showed  that  they 
did  by  putting  their  “rainy  day  pennies” — their  hard  won  savings — into 
their  education  instead  of  into  a stocking,  a bank,  or  a mortgage,  and  of 
course  the  exclamation  and  interrogation  points  had  a time  of  it ! The 
prophets  prophesied,  the  critics  criticised,  the  elders  dropped  into  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  gossips’  bonnet  strings  floated  on  the  breeze.  Amusing 
enough — because  in  the  past  tense — but  adding  to  the  loneliness  of  human 
life! 

Time,  the  great  adjuster,  however,  placed  Mr.  Chaffee  among  the 
wise  and  merged  Mrs.  Chaffee  into  “Dear  Mother  Rose,”  of  whom  it  is 
written,  “She  ruled  in  the  hearts  of  her  children  and  imparted  to  them  her 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  service.” 

The  weather  man,  in  Mrs.  Noble’s  eye,  reports  her  childhood  as  a 
season  of  unusual  sunshine,  but  with  sudden  gales,  a tornado  or  two, 
occasional  heat  lightning,  capricious  winds  and  small  floods  enough  to  do 
considerable  damage.  One  is  therefore  permitted  to  read  a little  personal 
history  into  that  writing  on  the  wall : “The  poorest  education  that  teaches 
self-control  is  better  than  the  best  that  neglects  it.” 

Indeed,  the  reader  but  needs  the  inner  sight  to  find  every  punctuating 
motto  of  her  work,  the  worded  semblance  of  some  act,  some  event. 

Motto:  “When  you  set  out  to  take  Vienna,  take  Vienna!” — Napoleon. 

Two  little  bare  legs,  bare  arms  and  a pink  sun-bonnet,  Mr.  Chaffee,  a 
purling  brook,  and  a big,  big  trout. 

“Don’t  speak!  See,  see  him!  Now — don’t — see — sh — you — sp — k. 
Don’t ! Oh ! He’s  off  my  hook,  but  I must  have  him !”  Splash. 

Flat  on  stomach  and  face  in  the  water  one  minute,  the  next,  Vienna 
had  been  taken ! Tight  in  the  hands  of  the  spluttering,  gurgling,  triumph- 
ant child  was  Mr.  Fish. 

She  didn’t  always  go  fishing.  Sometimes,  sometimes  she  went  “over 
the  hills  and  far  away” — looking  for  “ blue  roses sometimes  too  she  cried 
for  the  moon. 

Unlike  most  of  us  Mrs.  Noble  cannot  recall  the  time  when  as  a pupil 
she  managed  to  get  sent  home  from  school  by  deluding  her  teachers  into 
believing  her  ill.  She  does  not,  however,  lose  all  the  unholy  glee  of  such 
a memory,  for  as  a teacher  she  had  so  successful  a series  of  stage-faints 


Mrs.  IJdna  Chaffee  Noble. 
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that  she  was  not  only  taken  home,  but  the  school  was  closed  for  the  rest 
of  the  term.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  scholars  were  frightened. 

Mrs.  Chaffee  rose  to  the  strategic  demands  of  the  situation.  Behind 
apparently  closed  doors  she  sorrowfully  said  to  Mr.  Chaffee:  “Edna  isn’t 
sick — not  really  sick.  She  just  hasn’t  any  spunk,  and  never  will  amount 
to  much.” 

The  spunk  leaven  did  its  duty.  Unknown  to  any  one  she  applied  for 
the  school  again;  and  getting  it,  went  back  the  next  term  to  teach,  not 
only  the  scholars  their  a,  b,  c’s,  but  to  teach  the  teacher  her  p’s  and  q’s. 

The  school  was  a “district”  school  at  the  most  forlorn  of  forlorn  four- 
corners,  and  the  teacher — who  had  to  “board  round” — only  a little  girl  of 
fourteen!  And  for  grown  ups — 

“It  takes  great  strength 

To  bring  one’s  life  up  square 
With  one’s  accepted  thought. 

And  hold  it  there.” — Gillman. 

The  following  fall  the  teacher  entered  “The  Green  Mountain  Insti- 
tute” as  a scholar,  and  twelve  months  later  combined  the  two  points  of 
view  as  a pupil-teacher.  Under  the  direction  of  two  visiting  instructors, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frobisher,  of  New  York,  she  developed  a keen  interest  in 
oratory  and  literature.  There  also  she  became  the  heroine  of  a book  called 
“Migionette,”  and  agreed  to  take  part  in  a drama  written  by  one  Eros,  in 
which  Henry  S.  Noble  was  to  have  the  other  leading  role. 

Not  long  after  leaving  the  Institute — where  she  remained  four  years 
— she  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  village  school  in  her  native  town. 

Most  young  girls  would  have  handicapped  the  future  at  once  by 
unreservedly  accepting,  but  she  divined  too  much  alloy  in  so  golden  an 
opportunity,  and  adroitly  tested  it  in  naming  her  salary  as  “the  same  you 
paid  the  gentleman  whose  place  you  wish  me  to  fill — unless,  of  course, 
you  expect  me  to  do  more  work.” 

Confused,  chagrined,  the  committee  retired  for  further  consideration, 
though  they  acted  most  worthily  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Thus  informally  entering  her  chosen  profession,  Mrs.  Noble  also 
entered  the  great  world  of  economics,  the  world  of  stern,  trenchant  fact. 
Entered  it  not  as  woman  the  rival  of  man,  not  as  his  competitor,  but  as 
co-heir  in  the  blessed  heritage  of  toil,  as  a worker.  And  who  shall  judge 
the  work  done?  Who  shall  measure  it?  Who  even  shall  dare  to  com- 
mend? We  cannot.  No.  We  of  the  pocket  conscience  and  moral  yard- 
stick? We  with  our  painted  promises  and  gossamer  gratitude?  We  the 
little  chiseling  critics  of  the  gods,  the  puff-adders  of  praise.  No!  Indeed 
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we  cannot!  But  we  sometimes  do.  And  she  knows  we  do.  Still  she 
works,  works  for  us.  Works  with  us.  We  do  not  understand  such  work, 
but  we  know,  by  its  effect  in  special  instances,  that  it  makes  for  life’s  uplift, 
and  uplift  through  the  rediscovery  of  the  familiar. 

For  example:  An  officer  in  the  Spanish- American  war  tells  of  having 
been  overcome  with  fear  the  night  before  an  engagement.  He  says  that 
he  was  palsied  by  it — withered;  that  country,  manhood,  mother,  wife, 
everything  was  swallowed  up  by  abject  shameless  fear.  He  tried  to  reason. 
He  had  no  reason.  He  tried  to  pray.  The  prayers  he  knew  were  empty 
shells.  Those  learned  at  his  mother’s  knee  were  monotonous  droning 
sounds;  those  of  the  Lord’s  house,  phrases,  words.  The  grooved  habit  of 
form  was  void;  the  sing-song  but  a sing-song.  And  suddenly,  a flash- 
light of  memory!  A woman’s  voice.  A voice  saying,  “Thy  kingdom 
come;  Thy  will  be  done.”  A meaning  was  being  found  in  the  words.  A 
meaning  gotten  out  of  them.  And  the  meaning  swept  into  his  soul.  He 
forgot  to  be  afraid. 

At  the  time  he  had  not  liked  the  way  the  prayer  was  said.  It  had 
dismayed  him — vexed  him  almost — because  so  different  from  the  usual 
way.  He  had  agreed  with  his  wife  in  believing  the  old  way — the  usual 
way — good  enough.  When  the  crisis  of  life  came  to  him,  however,  he 
found  what  was  good  enough  was  no  good  at  all. 

Motto:  “The  work  we  do  is  not  the  test  alone. 

The  love  we  win  is  far  the  better  chart.” 

— John  Boyle  O’Reilly. 

Motto:  “Most  welcome  they  who  need  us  most. 

They  feed  the  spring  which  they  exhaust, 

For  greater  need  draws  better  deed.”  — Emerson. 

Incidentally  Mrs.  Noble  has  been  the  first  woman  to  do  many 
things.  Each  thing  in  its  time  and  place  having  been  the  next  thing  to  do. 
She  was  the  first  woman  teacher  in  the  high  school  of  her  native  Roches- 
ter, the  first  woman  to  open  a school  like  the  D.  T.  S.,  the  first  on  the 
Catholic  Club  platform,  and  the  first  to  lecture  on  the  Passion  Play.  For 
her  “the  woman  question”  is  incorporated  in  “the  human  question”  and 
that  she  is  too  busy  solving  to  theorize  about.  She  has  time  for  friend- 
ship, but  very  little  for  social  or  club  life.  And  in  the  way  of  people  she 
knows  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

After  teaching  at  Rochester  she  taught  in  different  high  schools  of 
the  state,  and  was  for  a year  preceptress  of  an  academy  at  West  Randolph, 
Vermont,  where  she  taught  English,  French  and  Latin. 

For  several  years  of  this  period  she  suffered  from  loss  of  voice,  caused 
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by  illness,  and  after  other  vain  “cures”  she  went  to  Boston  to  try  elocution. 
There  under  the  instruction  of  that  gentle  philosopher  of  the  Art  of 
Expression — Moses  True  Brown — she  regained  both  voice  and  health,  and 
consequently  was  able  to  extend  her  work  by  studying  with  such  an  intel- 
lectual specialist  as  Henry  Hudson,  the  Shakespearian  scholar. 

Mrs.  Noble  the  friend,  succeeded  Miss  Chaffee  the  pupil,  with  these 
two  diametrically  different  wise  men,  and  in  a funny  triangular  sort  of 
way  they  transposed  the  old  game  of  “Button,”  to  “Teacher,  Teacher, 
who’s  the  Teacher?” 

Both  men  have  given  lectures  and  study  courses  at  the  D.  T.  S.,  and 
each  in  his  way  bestowed  a laurel  leaf.  Professor  Hudson,  after  a visit 
to  Detroit,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Noble  that  here  he  had  found  another  way  of 
teaching  Shakespeare,  and  that  it  was  hers.  Professor  Brown  bequeathed 
his  book,  “The  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Expression,”  to  her,  and  from  it 
she  gets  a pretty  little  income.  Once  she  said  to  him,  “I  wish  I had  that 
book  in  my  head  as  you  have;”  to  which  he  replied,  “I  wish  I had  it  in 
my  body  as  you  have.” 

The  first  volume  that  came  from  the  press  was  bound  and  sent  by 
Prof.  Brown  to  Mrs.  Noble,  with  a note  reading:  “To  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee 
Noble,  the  one  who  always  fittingly  and  adequately  interprets  great  thought 
and  who  exemplifies  in  her  life  the  words  of  Epictetus : ‘All  philosophy 
lies  in  two  words,  sustain  and  abstain.’  ” 

The  copy  of  this  book  which  Prof.  Brown  used  in  all  his  classes, 
written  through  and  through  with  his  notes,  was  at  his  request,  sent  to 
Mrs.  Noble  after  his  death.  The  twenty-third  article  of  his  will  read 
as  follows : 

“I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  N$ble  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
my  marked  copy  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Expression.  I further 
give  and  bequeath  to  said  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble  the  income  from  the 
Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Expression,  published  by  Houghton  & Mifflin  & 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chaffee  desired  to  keep  their  daughter  at  home  for  a 
while  when  she  left  Boston;  and  tried  to  convince  her  that  opportunity 
would  seek  her  in  good  season  if  she’d  only  have  patience. 

But  that  sort  of  patience  never  was  one  of  her  virtues.  She’s  always 
jogged  the  elbow  of  Providence.  That  time  she  zvrote  herself  an  urgent 
request  to  go  to  a certain  town  in  New  Hampshire,  where  teaching  plums 
were  spoiling  on  the  trees,  and  enclosed  it  to  a cousin  to  copy  and  remail 
at  once.  Providence  should  have  pointed  a moral  by  failure — but  Provi- 
dence didn’t.  Instead,  a keen  regret  was  planted  in  the  success  that  fol- 
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lowed.  But  long,  long  ago,  there  was  confession  and  absolution  at  “The 
Shrine  of  the  Rose.” 

As  the  guest  of  Neal  Dow’s  daughter — Mrs.  Jacob  Benton — she  had 
a gay  winter,  but  there  were  some  serious  moments,  too.  A teacher  of 
elocution  and  coach  of  an  amateur  theatrical  club  is  now  and  then  forced 
into  doing  the  truly  unexpected  thing.  The  Unitarian  minister  was  sud- 
denly called  from  home,  and  she  had  to  take  his  place,  almost  without 
warning. 

With  only  a text  and  a few  notes  from  the  clergyman  to  help  her 
out,  she  acquitted  herself  so  well  that  she  was  written  up  in  the  local  press 
as  “the  best  preacher  in  the  state.”  Since  that  time  she  has  occupied  many 
pulpits  for  many  different  sects,  and  her  sacred  readings  have  for  many 
years  been  a most  helpful  part  of  her  work. 

Several  reading  tours  and  the  Chair  of  Oratory  at  the  St.  Lawrence 
University  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  closed  the  career  of  Edna  Chaffee,  who  in 
the  seventies  became  Mrs.  Noble. 

Perhaps  the  word  comradery  describes  the  life  of  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Noble  better  than  any  other.  Mentally  companionable  they  'travel,  study, 
read,  play,  and  go  fishing  together.  He  writes  her  Christmas  love-letters 
to  the  motherless  boys  and  girls  she  has  brought  up  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  and  she  collects  data  in  his  psychological  research.  Each  recog- 
nizes the  obligation  of  the  other’s  talent.  Both  are  students.  Both  have  a 
general  interest,  and  a special  as  well  as  a mutual  interest  in  the  things 
worth  while.  His  special  interest  is  insanity,  and  it  has  been  developed 
into  usefulness  of  the  highest  order  along  the  logical  lines  of  institutional 
work.  Her  interest,  the  art  of  expression,  has  been  and  is  carried  out 
through  the  work  of  the  D.  T.  S.,  the  school  at  Grand  Rapids,  the  school 
in  the  Adirondacks,  the  school  at  Indianapolis,  the  Buffalo  school,  and  the 
Chaffee-Noble  school  of  London,  England. 

Dr.  Noble  was  in  general  practice  at  Chester,  Vermont,  when  they 
were  married.  And  there  afterward  she  had  classes  in  elocution  and 
Shakespeare.  When  the  Doctor  was  ready  for  special  work  they  came 
west:  He  to  enter  the  asylum  at  Kalamazoo;  she  to  open  a school  at 
Detroit.  Since  then  necessarily  they  have  spent  at  least  half  of  each  year 
apart.  They  are  “At  Home,”  however,  several  months  of  the  year  in  a 
beautiful  house  in  the  Connecticut  hills,  at  Middletown.  Sarah  Noble- 
Ives  (Daisy)  their  adopted  daughter,  planned  all  and  carried  out  most  of 
the  decoration.  Mrs.  Noble’s  own  room  has  its  motif  in  her  favorite  fleur- 
de-lis  in  all  its  golden-brown-and-rosy-plum-color-tones,  and  on  the  walls 
are  the  photo-copies  of  the  world’s  most  famous  Madonnas.  Her  “study” 
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is  a “Rose  Room,”  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Chaffee,  whose  portrait  by  Noble- 
Ives  is  its  dominant  note.  Here  Roses  of  Art  and  Roses  fresh  and  sweet 
bloom  all  the  time.  In  a case  behind  glass  doors  is  the  “Rose  Library,” 
gathered  leaf  by  leaf  and  sent  to  the  far  away  mother  by  a loving  busy 
daughter.  From  this  library  was  culled  “The  Rose  Program,”  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Alumni  Association.  The  recital,  “With  Harp  and  Book,” 
being  a similar  growth. 

SCATTERED  ROSES. 

BY  LIZZIE  YORK  CASE. 

(Dedicated  to  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble  on  hearing  her  Rose  Recital.) 

A little  maiden  strayed  one  day 

Where  roses  bloomed  along  the  hedges, 

Where  dancing  daisies  decked  the  way, 

And  ferns  peeped  out  from  mossy  sedges. 

She  heaped  her  little  wooden  cart 

With  the  bright  blooms  to  overflowing, 

Then  turned  to  go,  her  little  heart 

Unconscious  where  her  feet  were  going. 

A hillside  lay  along  before; 

With  every  step  the  child  ascended, 

She  spilled  her  roses  more  and  more, 

Till  all  were  gone  and  day  was  ended. 

And  when  the  maiden  came  not  back. 

Came  anxious  loved  ones  out  to  find^her, 

And  traced  her  by  the  rosy  track 

Of  all  the  flowers  she  left  behind  her. 

Our  little  maiden  grows  in  grace, 

Her  path  along  life’s  highway  leading, 

Her  still  ascending  feet  we  trace 

By  flowers  she  droppeth,  still  unheeding. 

Motto:  “Art  is  the  work  of  the  whole  spirit  of  man — and  as  the  spirit  is  so  is 
the  deed  of  it.” — John  Ruskin. 

Mrs.  Noble  has  traveled  far  and  wide.  She  has  lectured  before  nearly 
all  the  great  organizations  of  English-speaking  countries,  labor  unions, 
societies  of  Arts  and  Letters.  She  has  read  before  mighty  dignitaries  and 
to  freedmen  in  southern  institutes;  she  has  made  the  blind  see  and  the 
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weary  laugh ; she  has  had  Bible  classes  for  clergymen ; asked  the  blessing 
at  a table  surrounded  by  ministers.  Once  she  read  the  burial  service  for 
a mother  and  babe,  and  once  she  was  the  real  Juliet  behind  the  scenes  to 
a pantomimic  Juliet  before  the  footlights.  She  coached  Mme.  Rhea  and 
other  celebrities,  and  has  trained  some  of  the  best  teaching  talent  of  the 
time.  All  sorts  of  triumphs  have  come  to  her,  but  those  she  counts  as 
greatest  the  world  would  not  count  at  all. 

When  questioned  she  says  that  never  has  she  entered  a class-room  or 
gone  upon  the  platform  without  doubting  her  own  ability,  and  that  never 
has  she  left  either  feeling  satisfied.  Yet  in  both  sorts  of  work  she  has  ha4 
moments  of  perfect  satisfaction ; mere  fleeting  moments — luminous  ecstatic 
breaths  when  all  sense  of  self,  of  separateness,  was  merged  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  thought  she  was  giving. 

Motto:  “The  ideal  not  only  revolves  like  the  solar  system,  but  like  it  has  also  a 
progressive  centre.” 

In  the  early  days  Mrs.  Noble’s  public  work  was  along  the  then  pop- 
ular lines  of  such  selections  as  “Tom’s  Little  Star,”  “The  Fall  of  Pember- 
ton Mill,”  “Darius  Green,”  “The  Pilot’s  Story,”  etc.  To-day,  special  pro- 
grammes of  Browning,  Bible  readings,  scenes  from  the  Shakespearian 
drama  and  lectures  are  preferred.  Quoting  from  a note  written  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year — 1904 — about  her  Browning  class  in  New  York,  we  get 
this  appreciation : 

“We  are  enthusiastic  over  her  method  and  ability.  Her  reading  is 
beyond  praise,  for  she  excels  in  those  subtleties,  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, wherein  lies  embedded  Browning’s  gold. 

“She  has  that  rare  gift  of  making  others  see  and  feel  what  the  words 
of  the  author  symbolize. 

“If  it  be  true,  that  the  love  of  Browning  is  an  acquired  taste,  none 
could  be  more  successful  than  Mrs.  Noble  in  cultivating  this  taste.  Hers 
is  the  art  of  kindling  sympathy,  which  is  the  strongest  power  of  the  suc- 
cessful teacher. 

“She  does  with  her  students  what  Browning  suggests  for  the  making 
of  a ‘ring — thing  right  to  wear.’ 

* * * ‘The  artificer  mingles  gold 

With  gold's  alloy,  and  duly  tempering  both. 

Effects  a manageable  mass,  then  works.’  ” 

The  list  of  lectures  tells  its  own  story  of  breadth  of  view  and  depth 
of  thought.  Her  favorite  is  that  of  “The  Passion  Play,”  for  in  it  she 
relives  the  awe,  wonder  and  joy  of  the  experience. 
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1.  “Shakespeare’s  Women.” 

2.  “Reading  as  an  Art.” 

3.  “Literary  Programmes.” 

4.  “The  Tunes  of  Speech.” 

5.  “Charlotte  Bronte.” 

6.  “Two  American  Humorists.” 

7.  “Impressions  of  the  Passion  Play.” 

8.  “The  Dance  of  Death,”  with  a reading  of  Longfellow’s  “Golden 
Legend.” 

9.  “Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam.” 

10.  “Browning’s  The  Ring  and  the  Book.” 

11.  “The  Tell-tale  Tongues  of  the  Body.” 

12.  “Matter  in  Motion.” 

13.  “The  Power  of  Laughter.” 

The  cabalistic  “13”  has  belied  its  reputation  in  Mrs.  Noble’s  career, 
having  made  itself  evident  in  every  success.  She  has  written  thirteen 
lectures,  the  London  school  was  opened  at  13  Dorset  street,  and  on  the 
key  of  the  school  in  the  old  Abstract  Building  was  the  number  13.  The 
class  of  the  last  year  there  had  the  key  duplicated  in  gold  as  a pin  for  her. 

60  Edmund  Place,  and  780  Woodward  Av.  contain  thirteen  char- 
acters, and  Mrs.  Noble  laughingly  shows  us  a “13”  in  gold  and  enamel 
she  always  carries  with  her. 

She  has  been  a great  earner  but  is  not  to-day,  in  a money  sense,  a 
rich  woman,  for  like  her  parents  she  has  invested  in  the  education  and 
happiness  of  others.  And  as  a beautiful  reminder  that  such  investment  is 
yielding  the  highest  per  cent,  she  wears  a half  hoop  of  diamonds  (a  ring) 
inside  of  which  is  engraved  “To  Our  Mother — Gratitude  ” 

Her  acquired  family  is  a large  one — and  though  she  does  not  think 
that  each  individual  member  of  it  is  the  greatest  artist,  the  best  teacher, 
the  finest  poet,  the  cleverest  actor,  the  most  capable  housekeeper,  or  the 
wisest  mother  in  the  world,  she  is  nevertheless  very  proud  of  them  all. 
She  knows  no  laurel  of  fame  will  ever  be  valued  by  them  as  is  the  little 
four-leaved  clover  of  the  D.  T.  S. 

We  all  know  that  her  characteristic  quality  is  courage,  but  it  may  be  a 
little  surprise  to  find  that  the  initial  letter  of  her  other  qualities  spell  this 
one.  Constructiveness,  Optimism,  Utility,  Righteousness,  Analysis,  Gen- 
erosity and  Energy. 

“The  best  courage  ever  shown 

Is  daring  to  cut  loose  and  think  alone.”  — Gillman. 

And  that  is  the  sort  of  courage  Mrs.  Noble  has. 
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Such  courage  not  only  reaps,  it  winnows,  and  as  one  sees  this  golden 
grain  of  a busy,  beneficent  life  being  stored  in  the  minds  of  the  new 
century’s  pupils — stored  by  the  latest  method  in  the  newest  way — one 
longs  to  go  back  and  begin  all  over  again. 

To  study  with  Mrs.  Noble  has  always  been  a joy;  now  it  is  also  a 
privilege.  Directing  all  the  work,  she  is  yet  so  relieved  of  the  routine 
and  detail  that  she  is  more  than  ever  the  inspiring  and  inspired  head; 
for  through  her  steady  personal  teaching,  during  the  periods  of  her  school 
residence,  she  comes  more  closely  in  touch  with  her  pupils  than  formerly 
if  possible. 

The  working  intellects  of  the  world  have  been  long-lived,  and  as  she 
has  never  tried  to  grind  to-day’s  grist  with  yesterday’s  knowledge,  she 
may  look  forward  to  many  and  many  a gracious  to-morrow. 

KATHERINE  MABLEY  CORBETT, 

Class  of  ’87. 


Dr.  Henry  S.  Noble,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Knowing  how  the  average  man  shrinks  from  the  abnormal,  avoids  the 
sight  of  pain  and  turns  his  back  on  suffering  and  sorrow  whenever  and 
wherever  he  can,  one  marvels  at  those  who  choose  to  spend  their  lives  in 
such  scenes.  It  is  not  in  us  to  comprehend  the  courage  of  such  men,  or 
in  them  to  regard  it  as  courage. 

Dr.  Noble  is  not  only  a specialist  on  nervous  diseases  and  on  insanity, 
but  he  is  an  authority  as  well.  And  as  he  is  also  the  superintendent  of  the 
great  Middletown  Hospital,  it  goes  without  saying  that  he  possesses  fine 
executive  ability.  A native  of  Vermont  he  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Green  Mountain  Institute,  South  Woodstock.  There  he  met  and  fell  in 
love  with  Edna  Chaffee.  And  one  night  when  they  were  taking  part  in  a 
play,  he  as  the  hero,  she  as  his  “Guardian  Angel,”  they  concluded  to  turn 
the  “make  believe”  into  “keeps,”  as  the  children  say.  And  should  you  go 
to  Middletown  you  will  see  how  practice  makes  perfect.  It  was  a long 
engagement.  He  was  graduated  from  “Tuft’s  College,”  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  Hazelton  of  Cavendish,  attended  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  received  degree  of  M.  D.,  from  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York  City,  and  was  interne  at  the  City  Hospital,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  before  they  were  married.  Their  home  was  at  Chester,  Vermont, 
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where  he  had  a general  practice,  but  was  studying  along  special  lines  at 
the  same  time. 

It  is  not  only  a long,  hard  climb  from  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  insti- 
tutional ladder,  but  the  experience  rungs  are  so  varied  that  few  reach 
the  top  with  any  strength  left.  To  this  rule  Dr.  Noble  proves  the  excep- 
tion. His  ladder  has  taken  him  to  Kalamazoo,  Pontiac,  and  Hartford, 
as  well  as  up  through  all  the  grades  at  Middletown.  He  is  a student 
and  man  of  affairs,  but  he  knows  how  to  play  and  how  to  travel.  As  a 
member  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Association,  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine,  the  American  Medico-Psychological  Association,  and  the  New 
York  Neurological  Society,  he  is,  of  course,  often  in  print.  He  has  a 
ready  pen  and  is  a convincing  speaker.  Reserved  and  deliberate  in  man- 
ner, methodic  naturally,  he  is  a man  to  be  relied  on — a man’s  man  and  a 
Mason.  On  intimate  speaking  terms  with  many  old  Adirondack  guides, 
he  yet  has  an  opinion  of  his  own  on  “trout  flies”  and  “gun  loads.”  And 
when  he  thinks  Browning  has  had  more  than  a fair  share  of  his  wife’s 
attention  he  brings  the  tale  of  the  ‘"‘Bold  Lochinvar”  down  to  date  either  by 
tucking  her  under  his  arm  for  a week’s  fishing,  or  carrying  her  off  on 
another  “honeymoon”  on  an  ocean  freighter.  Comprehensively  friendly 
with  the  finest  and  noblest  in  art  and  literature,  he  loves  the  healing  of 
nature’s  touch  and  enjoys  a laugh  in  or  out  of  a book.  But  the  laugh 
must  be  with  life,  never  at  it.  “Hamlet”  he  has  studied  from  the  neurotic 
point  of  view,  and  once  addressed  a graduating  class  on  the  subject. 


Mrs.  M.  L.  Rayne,  Hotel  Plaza,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  claims  Mrs.  Rayne  as  a native,  all  English  speaking 
people  claim  her  as  an  author,  her  many  pupils  in  journalism  claim  her 
as  their  guide  and  inspirer,  while  the  D.  T.  S.  A,  is  proud  of  its  little 
claim  on  her  as  an  honorary  member. 

During  her  residence  in  Detroit  she  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The 
Free  Press  for  a number  of  years,  and  also  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  D.  T.  S.,  her  department  of  journalism  receiving  a large  patronage. 

In  1886  Mrs.  Rayne  established  the  first  school  of  journalism  in  the 
world  in  Detroit. 

Upon  her  removal  to  Chicago  in  1899  she  was  made  a special  writer 
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on  The  Record-Herald,  and  Director  of  Journalism  in  The  Soper  School 
of  Oratory. 

She  is  the  author  of  several  books  which  have  been  widely  popular. 
Among  them  are  “Against  Fate,”  a novel  of  Chicago  life;  “What  Can  a 
Woman  Do?”  “Written  for  You,”  “Pauline,”  and  “Fallen  Among  Thieves.” 

Mrs.  Rayne  is  a prolific  writer  of  verse  and  short  stories,  and  the 
“one  touch  of  nature”  in  her  short  pathetic  sketches  has  found  a vibrant 
cord  of  sympathy  in  many  a breast. 


Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Leggett,  375  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Leggett  came  to  the  D.  T.  S.  in  1883-4,  for  Saturday  morning 
lectures.  The  second  year  she  conducted  the  classes  in  Mythology  and 
Literature. 

She  then  accepted  a call  to  take  the  department  of  Belles  Lettres  in 
the  Somerville  School. 

In  1886  she  went  to  Washington,  and  with  Miss  Walbridge,  of  the 
class  of  ’84,  opened  a “School  of  Elocution  and  English  Literature.”  Mrs. 
Leggett  also  had  charge  of  the  department  of  Belles  Lettres  in  Norwood 
Institute. 

She  had  always  written  more  or  less  for  the  papers,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  ’88  she  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Rayne  organized  classes  in  journalism  in 
the  D.  T.  S.  rooms  at  Abstract  Building. 

The  following  September  Mrs.  Leggett  returned  to  Washington  to 
open  her  “Training  School  for  Journalists,”  which  name  it  bore  through- 
out its  seven  years  of  life.  In  addition  to  the  work  in  her  own  school, 
Mrs.  Leggett  taught  classes  in  conversation  and  Shakespeare  in  the 
Martyn  College  of  Oratory,  and  gave  Wednesday  lectures  in  the  parlors 
of  Mrs.  Coleman,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  before  a class  of 
thirty  cabinet  ladies. 

In  ’91  she  was  called  to  the  Census  Bureau  as  chief  proof-reader  of 
the  final  bulletins.  September  and  October  of  ’92  were  spent  in  the  City 
and  State  of  New  York  as  National  Organizer  of  Republican  Associations 
under  the  pay  and  direction  of  the  National  Republican  Committee. 

The  summer  of  ’93  was  passed  at  Rutland,  Vermont,  finishing  up  the 
history  upon  which  Mrs.  Leggett  had  spent  all  her  spare  time  for  several 
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years.  In  ’94  she  was  sent  home  to  Detroit  by  the  doctors  with  the  fiat 
that  Washington  climate  was  not  for  her. 

Mrs.  Leggett  was  immediately  engaged  by  the  News-Tribune  as  special 
writer  and  editor  of  the  culture  department,  which  post  she  filled  until 
she  took  that  of  chief  instructor  and  vice-principal  of  the  Sprague  Corre- 
spondence School  of  Journalism.  Beginning  with  twenty-five  pupils  her 
influence  and  labors  brought  the  number  to  twenty-five  hundred  in  1899, 
when  she  left  the  school  to  spend  two  years  in  the  hospital. 

Mrs.  Leggett  has  returned  to  her  labors,  and  since  -1901  has  had 
charge  of  the  manuscript  revision  of  the  Sprague  Correspondence  School, 
has  revised  seven  books,  and  many  short  manuscripts,  and  given  private 
instruction.  She  has  contributed  to  The  Detroit  Free  Press , Boston  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  Washington  Post,  Good  Housekeeping,  Everybody,  The 
Youth’s  Companion,  Ainslee’s  and  other  magazines. 

She  holds  the  offices  of  vice-president-at-large  of  the  International 
Press  Union,  vice-president  of  the  National  and  State  Associations,  hon- 
orary president  of  the  Detroit  Press  Club,  and  Membre  Conseilleur  of  the 
International  Presse  Beige  of  France,  and  she  is  a charter  member  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  through  her  great-great-grand- 
father, the  first  Governor  of  Vermont,  Thomas  Chittenden. 


Mr.  George  Andrew  Lewis*  35-41  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Lewis  came  to  Detroit  from  Petrolia,  Ont.,  to 
establish  a school  for  stammerers.  Having  been  an  inveterate  stammerer 
himself  for  twenty  years,  and  having  discovered  a method  of  cure  which 
had  proved  effectual  in  his  own  case,  he  determined  to  spread  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  discovery  for  the  relief  of  others. 

His  school  made  its  beginning  in  three  little  rooms  on  Woodward 
Avenue;  the  first  class  consisted  of  one  pupil.  The  school  rapidly  in- 
creased in  numbers  until  to-day  The  Lewis  Phono-Metric  Institute  occu- 
pies five  large  buildings  on  Adelaide  Street,  erected  by  its  founder  and 
principal. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  appeared  before  the  National  Association  of  Elocu- 
tionists and  has  read  papers  on  stammering  before  a number  of  the  med- 
ical organizations  of  Detroit.  He  has  published  several  books  on  stam- 
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mering,  and  for  eight  years  has  edited  a monthly  paper.  Being  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  art  which  helps  mankind  to  a more  adequate  expression 
through  voice  and  speech,  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  is  proud  to  number  him  as  an 
honorary  member. 


Mrs.  Lizzie  York  Case,  612  Parkwyrth  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

“What,  sir!  Open  my  temple  door, 

And  let  the  world  at  large  walk  in? 

Be  seated,  good  Biographer, 

The  world  is  waiting;  let’s  begin. 

Enter  good  people  and  make  free! 

Inhospitality  I scorn. 

Ask  anything  you  will  of  me ! 

What  is  it,  sir?  When  was  I born?” 

“The  time  and  place,  ma’am,  if  you  please.” 

“It  was  the  time  for  birds  to  sing, 

For  leaves  to  blossom  on  the  trees.” 

“You  mean,  madam,  that  it  was  Spring?” 

“It  was  the  month  of  shines  and  showers, 

And  now  a smile  and  now  a tear, 

It  was  the  time  of  opening  flowers,” 

“’Twas  April,  madam,  of  the  year.” 

“ ’Twas  moonlight  in  a southern  clime, 

Where  orange  trees  the  paths  adorn, 

In  such  a place,  and  such  a time, 

Early  in  life,  sir,  I was  born.” 

“I’d  like  the  date,  ma’am,  if  you  please? 

You  talk  of  moonshine,  birds  and  flowers.” 
“Your  pardon,  good  Biographer, 

But  thus  do  poets  number  hours. 

“The  age  when  girl  and  woman  meet 
My  eyes  were  of  a bluish  gray, 

My  form  was  mostly  hands  and  feet 
That  were  forever  in  my  way. 
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“I  met  a youth  with  eyes  divine, 

’Twas  moonlight,  let  me  say  again, 

A pair  of  lips  were  pressed  to  mine, 

And  I had  never  lived,  till  then. 

“I  recollect,  I went  to  school 

And  frolicked  in  some  far  off  morn, 

I laughed  and  cried,  was  warm  and  cold, 

But  until  then  I was  not  born. 

“What  other  form  or  other  shape 
I dwelt  in,  in  some  other  sphere, 

Darwin  can  tell  you,  child  or  ape,  1 
I was  a woman,  now  and  here. 

“I  cross’d  life’s  threshold  with  a kiss, 

Without  a pang,  without  a pain, 

’Twas  only  sunshine,  love  and  bliss, 

But  stay,  I have  been  born  again. 

“There’s  more  than  one  of  me,  kind  sir, 

In  fact  I’m  even  more  than  twins; 

I have  been  born  so  many  times 

Since  joy  or  pain  each  life  begins. 

“And  next  I stood  beside  a grave; 

My  hope-bud  from  its  stem  was  torn, 

I felt  the  pangs  of  first  great  grief, 

And  so  my  sadder  self  was  born. 

“But  soft,  I have  been  born  again; 

The  angels  in  their  spheres  of  love, 

Out  of  these  threads  of  joy  and  pain 
For  me  a Ringing  garment  wove. 

“And  with  humility,  not  pride, 

This  shining  robe  of  dreams  is  worn, 

Striving  in  light  and  truth  to  bide, 

And  so  my  singing  self  was  born. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  there  began  to  develop  in  the  female  mind 
throughout  the  west,  a new  germ,  one  that  would  not  be  content  with 
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nourishment  from  the  kitchen  garden  only,  nor  with  the  cup-board  and 
dimity  satisfactions  of  the  past;  it  craved  knowledge. 

As  we  find  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  following  close  upon  the 
heels  of  each  other,  so  in  answer  to  the  craving  of  the  new  germ  came 
two  women — Mrs.  Lucinda  Stone — the  mother  of  clubs — of  the  west, 
organizing  classes  for  the  study  of  history,  art  and  travel,  inspiring  the 
women  of  Detroit  with  her  fine  enthusiasm,  and  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble 
from  the  east,  establishing  a school  of  expression,  which  has  in  its  career 
of  twenty-seven  years,  enabled  hundreds  of  its  pupils  to  develop  the  best 
that  is  in  them,  and  to  give  it  expression  to  the  world. 

It  was  my  own  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with  both  of  these  great 
teachers  in  the  beginning  of  their  career  in  Detroit;  with  Mrs.  Noble,  as 
pupil,  and  afterward  I taught  for  her  a class  of  enthusiastic  ladies  in  the 
study  of  English  Literature. 

The  press  of  Detroit,  as  well  as  the  people,  took  special  interest  in 
our  work,  and  this  was  my  inauguration  into  The  Detroit  Free  Press,  with 
which  I have  been  identified  ever  since. 

I have  traveled  much  and  lived  in  many  ports,  and  the  world  has  used 
me  well,  and  has  taken  me  at  my  best,  and,  I think,  has  often  given  me 
credit  for  a larger  bank  account  in  the  treasury  of  the  mind  than  I really 
possess.  I have  always  felt  much  at  home  in  the  world  and  never  a 
stranger  in  a strange  land. 

All  along  through  the  years  of  writing  sketches,  or  stories  or  verse, 
or  speaking  to  the  people,  I have  found  sincere  responses ; the  world  has 
sympathized  with  my  ideals,  and  after  all  one  could  not  ask  anything 
more  or  better,  from  this  or  any  other  world. 


Miss  Mary  Rice  Sanderson  (Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Coleburn),  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Miss  Sanderson  took  the  first  year’s  course  in  the  D.  T.  S.  in  1885-6, 
but  realized  that  her  taste  and  talents  were  best  suited  to  music.  During 
her  first  sojourn  in  Detroit  she  received  piano  instruction  from  Prof.  H. 
J.  Hahn.  In  1890  she  studied  the  Ling  System  of  Gymnastics  under  Claes 
J.  Enebuske,  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics;  then  returning  to 
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Detroit  taught  gymnastics  in  the  D.  T.  S.,  1891-’92-’94,  and  held  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary. 

In  1895  she  married  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Coleburn  of  the  medical  staff  of 
the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Mrs.  Coleburn  is  still  musical,  and  charms  her  friends  with  the  notes 
from  her  new  baby  grand. 


At  a special  business  meeting  of  the  D.  T.  S.  A.,  held  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Noble,  33  Westminster  Avenue,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, February  24,  1904,  the  following  were  placed  on  the  list  of  honorary 
members : 

Mr.  A.  D.  Noble,  who  declares  that  he  has  graduated  with  every  class 
since  the  founding  of  the  school.  It  has  also  been  publicly  stated  that  he 
won  a “prize”  from  the  class  of  ’81. 

Mr.  William  I.  Bolt,  whose  helpful  hand  and  smiling  face  has  for 
many  years  lent  aid  and  cheer  to  the  undertakings  of  the  Association. 

Miss  Minnie  Dwyer,  Miss  Letta  Crapo-Smith  and  Miss  Harriet  Hall 
(Mrs.  Forest  Campbell),  who  appeared  upon  some  of  the  first  public  pro- 
grammes given  and  who  continued  study  in  the  school  until  nearly  com- 
pleting the  required  course  for  graduation. 


SOME  OF  OUR  HELPERS 


Rev.  Henry  Norman  Hudson,  an  honored  teacher  in  the  Detroit 
Training  School. 

“Mrs.  Noble  has  done  the  community  important  service  in  bringing 
hither  so  valuable  an  auxiliary  to  her  work  as  Prof.  Hudson,  and  she 
certainly  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  citizens  for  her  courage  and  enter- 
prise.” This  is  a quotation  from  The  Detroit  Free  Press  in  ’82,  and  if  Mrs. 
Noble  did  not  have  the  expressed  word  of  thanks  from  the  public,  she  saw 
it  expressed  in  a way  which  suited  her  far  better.  There  was  from  that 
time  an  increased  interest  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare  and  Wordsworth  in 
Detroit.  Many  clubs  were  formed  outside  of  the  school  and  each  year  her 
own  classes  increased  in  numbers,  and  many  gray  heads  were  bent  over 
Shakespeare’s  pages.  Mr.  Hudson  himself  augmented  this  interest  year 
after  year,  as  he  sat  before  Mrs.  Noble’s  classes  and  inspired  them  with 
his  own  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Hudson’s  life  was  not  destitute  of  romance,  although  a veritable 
student,  nor  lacking  in  those  struggles  against  obstacles  which  so  fre- 
quently help  to  form  the  backbone  of  eminent  Americans.  He  was  the 
son  of  a Vermont  farmer.  His  appetite  for  books  was  almost  uncontrol- 
lable and  he  spent  both  his  leisure  and  spare  money  in  gratifying  his 
passion.  Plutarch’s  Lives,  Abercrombie’s  Intellectual  Powers,  Milton  and 
Shakespeare  were  his  chief  delights,  while  he  quite  neglected  novels.  He 
became  so  intensely  devoted  to  his  books  that  his  health  suffered,  and  his 
friends  decided  in  a substantial  way  that  he  should  have  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal  education,  which  he  obtained  in  Middlebury  College.  On  his  grad- 
uation the  village  doctor  ordered  a suit  of  clothes  at  his  own  expense,  and 
gave  them  to  Mr.  Hudson,  asking  him  to  make  the  selection;  and  the  book- 
seller voluntarily  loaned  him  a hundred  dollars,  to  be  returned  when 
convenient.  He  taught  school  in  Kentucky  and  Alabama.  All  his  leisure 
he  devoted  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare.  He  became  a clergyman  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  editing  the  Churchman  for  three  years,  and  finally 
settling  in  Litchfield,  Conn.  In  1851  he  published  his  first  edition  of 
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Shakespeare  in  eleven  volumes,  the  notes  to  which  were  at  once  regarded 
as  critical  and  helpful. 

During  the  war  he  served  for  three  years  as  chaplain  of  the  New 
York  Volunteer  Engineers,  and  for  furnishing  Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  with  information  in  regard  to  Butler’s 
defeat  near  Drury’s  Bluff,  was,  by  that  general,  imprisoned  in  the  provost 
marshal’s  prison  along  with  deserters  and  bounty- jumpers.  Subsequently 
his  friends  interfered  and  by  Grant’s  orders  Hudson  was  transferred  to 
another  department.  He  subsequently  wrote  a sarcastic  pamphlet  upon 
the  subject  entitled  “ A Chaplain’s  Campaign  with  Gen.  Butler.” 

After  this  time  Mr.  Hudson  resided  in  Cambridge.  He  was  a welcome 
guest  in  the  literary  society  of  Boston,  and  was  a friend  alike  of  Hilliard, 
Emerson,  Theodore  Parker  and  the  rest  of  that  group. 

Mrs.  Noble  spent  many  happy  months  at  his  home  studying  Shake- 
speare and  Wordsworth  under  his  guidance.  In  a letter  written  to  her 
after  he  had  taught  in  the  Detroit  Training  School  for  several  years,  he 
said:  “I  used  to  think  that  the  only  way  to  teach  Shakespeare  was  to  just 
read  him  and  commune  with  him,  but  I find  your  way,  of  first  interesting 
the  classes  in  the  story  and  of  showing  the  relation  of  one  character  with 
another  by  your  diagrams,  is  much  the  surer  way  to  attract  and  hold  their 
further  attention  to  the  great  thoughts.” 

His  Harvard  edition  of  Shakespeare,  begun  in  1873,  is  published  in 
twenty  volumes. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge  January  16,  1886.  Mrs.  Noble 
gave  an  evening  to  a memorial  programme  chosen  from  those  authors 
whom  Mr.  Hudson  especially  loved,  in  which  many  of  his  Detroit  friends 
participated.  The  motto  upon  the  invitation  was  one  of  his  sayings : “The 
more  we  are  with  great  minds  the  more  they  build  us  up.”  Perhaps 
nothing  will  more  pleasantly  bring  back  to  the  hearts  of  his  friends  of 
the  Detroit  Training  School,  the  erect  form,  the  white  hair,  the  young, 
laughing  eyes,  the  courtly  courtesy  of  Henry  Norman  Hudson  than  a few 
of  his  quaint  sayings: 

“Prince  Henry  was  nearer  Heaven  in  his  mirth  than  Prince  John  in 
his  prayer.” 

“Falstaff  was  covered  with  the  perpetual  moisture  of  humor.  A man 
of  humor  has  juice  in  him.  His  vast  plumpness  is  all  mellow  with  physi- 
cal delight,  and  he  converts  it  all  into  intellectual  mirth  and  merriment. 
His  speech  acquires  a richer  flavor  from  the  vast  folds  of  flesh  through 
which  it  oozes.  He  is  the  greatest  of  the  comic  mill  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.” 
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“The  clothes  poetry  wears  should  be  white.” 

Coleridge  was  a consummate  master  of  rhythmical  modulations;  the 
piercing  sweetness  of  his  lingual  melody  is  well-nigh  unequaled.  I like 
him  mightily.  Have  had  him  on  the  brain  for  forty  years,  and  never  want 
to  shake  him  off.” 

“Goldsmith  never  wrote  a foolish  thing,  but  he  never  spoke  a wise 
one.” 

“One  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  my  life  is  that  as  soon  as  I began 
to  read,  I had  an  ‘intellectual  home.’  I began  with  old  Grecian  Plutarch. 
I owe  to  him  the  taste  I have  for  history.  He  is  a mighty  dear  old  sinner. 
Make  him  a prominent  member  of  your  intellectual  home.” 

“The  main  member  of  my  intellectual  home  is  Billy  Shakespeare.” 

“Shakespeare  was  married  in  his  19th  year  to  Ann  Hathaway.  It  was 
decidedly  a love  match.  Some  say  that  Mrs.  W.  Shakespeare  used  many 
arts  in  securing  such  a husband.  Suppose  she  did,  whose  business  was  it?” 

“The  more  you  think,  the  more  you  feel ; and  the  more  you  feel  the 
more  you  think.” 

“A  right  study  of  reading  will  keep  you  green  inside.  Altho’  I have 
snow  banks  on  my  head,  I am  green  inside  by  studying  with  Shakespeare 
and  Wordsworth.” 


Prof.  Moses  True  Brown. 

One  of  the  prominent  teachers  of  the  Detroit  Training  School,  was 
a New  Hampshire  man,  the  son  of  a physician,  and  was  a teacher  all 
his  life. 

He  had  a rich  voice  under  perfect  control,  and  its  mellow  strength 
betokened  the  character  of  the  man,  who  used  it  so  wondrously  to  the 
delight  and  satisfaction  of  his  hearers. 

The  American  correspondent  of  the  Christian  World  (London),  Rev. 
Renan  Thomas,  has  called  him  “a  philosopher  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.” 

He  was  a persistent  student  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  expres- 
sion by  Legouve,  Lemoine,  Spencer,  Darwin,  Delsarte  and  a host  of 
others. 

He  for  twenty-five  years  occupied  the  Chair  of  Oratory  in  Tuft’s 
College,  Mass.,  and  was  for  ten  years  the  president  of  the  Boston  School 
of  Oratory. 


Mr.  John  F.  Fby. 
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Miss  Edna  Chaffee  was  the  first  woman  who  ever  studied  with  Prof. 
Brown,  and  this,  long  before  there  were  any  schools  of  expression  in  the 
United  States. 

While  teaching  in  the  Detroit  Training  School  of  Elocution  he  was 
interviewed  by  the  Sunday  News.  The  following  is  quoted  from  a long 
article : 

“Did  you  ever  think  how  difficult  a thing  it  is  to  read  well?”  asked 
the  professor,  “how  really  few  good  readers  there  are?”  The  essence  of 
good  reading  is  to  learn  to  talk  when  you  read.  This  is  a realistic  age, 
and  the  strut  and  bombast  and  exaggeration  of  years  gone  by  has  given 
way  to  what  I may  call  the  ‘talk’  element;  embellished  by  a perfected 
technique.  This  gives  you  what  is  usually  termed  the  natural  element. 
Art,  however,  embellishes  nature,  and  art  reading  is  embellished  talk. 

“The  highest  compliment  I have  ever  heard  paid  the  art  of  reading 
was  given  by  a Boston  clergyman  who  sat  next  to  me  while^Dickens  read 
David  Copperfield.  I asked  him  how  he  liked  it.  ‘Well/  he  said,  ‘when 
Dickens  came  on  the  platform  and,  looking  into  our  faces,  began  to  talk 
about  that  old  ark  thrown  up  on  Yarmouth  sands,  and  of  Mr.  Peggotty, 
and  of  Ham  and  little  Emily,  I said,  ‘This  is  all  well  enough,  but  when  will 
he  begin  to  read?’  He  had  been  reading  fifteen  minutes  before  I found 
it  out.’  Indeed  the  art  of  reading  is  a more  difficult  one  than  that  of 
acting,”  said  the  professor.  “The  reader  is  the  only  actor  upon  the  mimic 
stage  projected  by  his  imagination.  Innumerable  accessories  are  great  aids 
to  actors.  The  reader  must  create  all  that  he  wishes  his  audience  to  see, 
lights,  music,  scenery  and  other  actors.” 

Prof.  Brown  said  to  Mrs.  Noble  while  teaching  for  her,  “Do  not  tear 
up  your  tracks.  When  the  engine  gives  out,  you  may  think  of  it,  not  till 
then.  I pulled  up  my  tracks  too  soon,  and  I believe  you  have  saved  my 
life  for  years  by  giving  me  your  tracks  to  run  on.”  He  spoke  very  ear- 
nestly about  giving  up  work  _and  responsibility.  He  said,  “Your  friends 
are  not  kind  who  urge  this.  They  think  they  are,  but  when  they  ‘make 
it  easy’  for  a man  by  giving  him  ‘nothing  to  do,’  they  knock  out  the  very 
props  of  his  life.” 

Prof.  Brown’s  book,  “The  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Expression,”  has 
been  used  since  1886  in  the  principal  schools  of  expression  throughout  the 
country. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  September  10,  1900. 
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Andrew  Wanless. 

A teacher  very  much  beloved  in  the  Detroit  Training  School.  The 
students  all  looked  forward  to  his  hours,  and  were  not  only  instructed  but 
entertained  by  his  teaching.  He  was  a most  enthusiastic  lover  of  Burns, 
which  was  his  chief  text  book,  although  under  solicitation,  he  used  his 
own  modest  book  of  verses,  and  “She  Liked  Him  Rale  Weel,”  one  of  his 
poems,  became  a favorite  recitation. 

He  was  earnest  and  faithful,  and  our  memories  of  him  are  sweet 
and  ennobling. 


John  F.  Eby. 

By  no  means  printer  in  ordinary — but  a true  and  generous  Knight  of 
the  Type ! When  his  own  business  was  a venture  and  the  school  but  a 
fledgling,  he  begun  its  printing  on  the  basis  of  “a  little  down,”  and  Mrs. 
Noble’s  word  for  the  balance.  And  to  the  helpful  hand  he  added  the 
inspiring  spirit  by  saying,  “ Your  ivord  is  worth  many  a bond.”  His  work 
has  covered  all  the  D.  T.  S.  announcements,  its  lesson  slips,  diagrams, 
several  editions  of  the  “Clover  Leaf”  series,  tickets,  A.  A.  cards,  circular 
letters,  invitations,  and  nearly  two  thousand  different  programmes.  And 
all  the  work  has  been  done  with  the  painstaking  care  and  pleasure-giving 
effect  that  denotes  a master  of  his  craft. 


Mr.  Charles  Carlisle. 


GRADUATES 


Speech  is  but  the  broken  light  upon  the  depths  of  the  unspoken. — George  Eliot. 
Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits. — Matthew  vii.:i6. 

Whatever  hath  been  written  shall  remain. 

Nor  be  erased  nor  written  o’er  again; 

The  unwritten  only  still  belongs  to  thee': 

Take  heed,  and  ponder  well  what  that  shall  be. 

— Longfellow. 


1877 

The  first  classes  of  the  Detroit  Training  School  of  Elocution  and 
English  Literature  were  taught  in  the  parlors  of  the  Abstract  Building  on 
Lafayette  Avenue,  in  the  fall  of  1877. 


1878 

The  first  public  entertainment  of  the  school  was  given  in  Abstract 
Hall,  November  5,  1878,  the  participants  being  Miss  Therese  McTerney, 
Miss  Jennie  Cross,  Miss  Minnie  Dwyer,.  Miss  Annie  E.  Bliss. 


1879 


The  first  contest  for  prizes  was  on  April  28,  1879,  at  Whitney’s  Opera 
House,  with  programme  as  follows : 


How  He  Saved  St.  Michaels 
Fourth  of  July  at  Jonesville. 

A Royal  Princess 

Archie  Dean  

The  Sleeping  Sentinel 

Death  of  Poor  Jo 

Not  in  the  Programme 

Trial  of  Queen  Katherine... 


Miss  M.  M.  Brown 

.Miss  Sarah  E.  Rounds 

Miss  Alla  Wise 

. .Miss  Millie  Lieberman 
Miss  Letta  Crapo  Smith 

Miss  Mae  Clark 

. . . . .Miss  Minnie  Dwyer 
Miss  Jennie  Cross 
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Of  these,  Alla  Wiise,  Millie  Lieberman,  Jennie  Cross,  and  Mae  Clark 
were  graduated,  and  constitute  the  first  class. 

Mae  Clark  went  upon  the  stage  and  in  the  few  years  she  lived,  won 
the  well-merited  praise  of  press  and  people,  and  the  love  of  all  who  knew 
her.  The  committee  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  other  three.  It  is 
known  that  Miss  Wise  is  now  Mrs.  Woodford,  and  that  she  has  been  a 
very  successful  reader  and  teacher.  She  came  back  to  the  D.  T.  S.  about 
ten  years  ago  and  gave  a reading  from  Byron’s  “Manfred,”  with  musical 
accompaniment,  which  was  very  much  enjoyed.  Miss  Cross  had  a voice 
of  unusual  power  and  sweetness,  and  began  a musical  career.  Since  Miss 
Lieberman  left  Detroit,  her  former  home,  we  have  had  no  word.  Wher- 
ever they  may  be,  they  have  the  earnest  good  wishes  of  the  later  pupils 
and  the  fond  remembrances  of  their  teachers. 


CLASS  SAYINGS  OF  MRS.  NOBLE. 

From  Pupils’  Note  Books. 

When  the  wind  blows,  bend  with  it ; when  it  ceases,  assume  the  upright 
or  normal,  so  as  to  be  ready,  if  the  wind  blows  the  other  way,  to  sway 
with  it. 

In  criticising  a member  of  the  class  who  had  just  recited,  and  who 
was  more  graceful  than  forceful,  as  the  selection  required,  Mrs.  Noble 
remarked : “No  matter  how  well  one  likes  plum-sauce,  it  isn’t  wanted 
every  meal — study  more  carefully  the  requirements  of  your  selection.” 

Strength  is  power  in  repose.  Power  is  strength  in  action.  We  need 
both  strength  and  power. 

Learn  to  be  quiet.  Relax  and  listen  quietly  to  what  your  own  soul 
has  to  say. 

Do  you  spend  as  much  time  to  get  acquainted  with  yourself  as  you 
do  to  know  your  friends? 


Mrs.  Sarah  Rounds  Stemen. 
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1880 


Class  Motto:  “Wisely  and  slow;  they  stumble  that  run  fast.” — Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Mr.  Charles  Carlisle,  517  S.  State  St.,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

Charles  Carlisle,  M.  A.  (Racine  College),  taught  elocution,  English 
literature  and  English  composition,  and  also  held  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  D.  T.  S.  from  1880  to  1885.  In  spite  of  a certain  awe  with  which 
he  inspired  his  pupils,  his  work,  as  well  as  his  personality,  commanded 
respect  and  admiration,  and  those  who,  during  these  years,  came  under 
his  tuition,  have  a soft  spot  somewhere  in  their  “emotive  state  of  being” 
for  Mr.  Carlisle. 

He  was  at  this  time  quite  popular  as  an  entertainer,  and  perhaps  his 
most  pleasing  work  was  impersonations  in  dialect  and  eccentric  charac- 
terizations. 

He  spent  the  winter  of  ’85-’86  pursuing  his  profession  in  Minneapolis, 
and  from  ’86  to  ’92  had  charge  of  the  department  of  reading  and  public 
speaking  in  the  schools  of  Ionia,  Mich. 

He  resigned  this  position  in  1892  to  accept  a similar  one  in  the  Ferris 
Institute,  Big  Rapids,  which  he  still  holds,  his  work  being  that  of  teacher 
of  elocution  and  physical  culture. 

He  contributes  many  articles  to  the  Institute  News.  With  characteristic 
modesty,  Mr.  Carlisle  writes : “Concerning  myself,  there  is  not  much  to 
chronicle.  My  career  has  not  been  varied.  I have  neither  written  books 
nor  traveled.  I have  just  taught  school.” 

Also — “If  you  could  see  me  in  my  pleasant  room  among  my  books  and 
papers,  you  would  think  me  very  comfortably  situated,  but  I am  widely 
separated  from  all  friends  of  the  olden  days  because  my  work  is  so  engross- 
ing that  I am  at  it  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  and  get  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  keep  in  touch  with  them.” 


Sarah  E.  Rounds  (Mrs.  J.  A.  Stemen),  Viroqua,  Wis. 

Chester,  Vermont,  was  Miss  Rounds’  birthplace,  and  here  as  a little 
girl,  she  became  a pupil  of  Mrs.  Noble. 
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To  this  girl,  who  listened  with  her  large  eyes  full  of  wonder,  Mrs. 
Noble  used  to  say,  “I  am  going  to  found  a school  some  day,  and  you  shall 
be  the  principal  of  it,  Sarah.”  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Miss  Rounds 
came  to  Detroit  in  1878  and  was  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  this  new 
school,  of  which  she  held  the  principalship  for  ten  years. 

During  these  years  she  gave  public  recitals  in  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 

Versatile  in  her  style  of  recitation,  she  was  at  home  in  all,  but  was 
perhaps  best  liked  in  her  wonderful  “voice  numbers.”  She  pleased  not 
only  her  audiences,  but  the  people  of  all  occupations  whom  she  met  in  her 
travels,  and  was  equally  as  interesting  in  her  conversations  with  dear  old 
ladies  on  the  subject  of  patchwork  as  with  scholars  and  artists  about  books 
and  art. 

On  February  8,  1890,  she  married  Rev.  John  Andrew  Stemen,  and 
went  to  Minnesota,  in  which  state  Mr.  Stemen  held  pastorates. 

She  did  not  give  up  her  work,  but  continued  to  conduct  classes,  teach 
privately,  and  give  many  recitals  in  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

In  1891,  during  the  absence  of  Miss  Chaffee  in  Europe,  she  returned 
to  the  D.  T.  S.  to  assist  Mrs.  Noble  for  a few  months.  In  1892  she  accepted 
the  position  of  teacher  of  elocution  in  Minneapolis  Academy  for  one  year. 

Three  little  people  have  placed  the  crown  of  motherhood  on  her  brow : 
Helen,  aged  ten  years;  William  Russell,  aged  seven  years;  and  little 
Margaret. 

“They  reckon  not  in  months  and  years 
Where  she  has  gone  to  dwell.” 

In  the  past  five  and  a half  years  Mrs.  Stemen  has  made  her  home  in 
Viroqua,  where  Mr.  Stemen  is  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Here 
she  has  given  a few  full  programmes  and  assisted  in  many  others.  She  is 
also  an  active  member  of  the  Viroqua  Woman’s  Literary  Club,  which 
studies  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  She  quotes : 

“I  read  because  I needs  must  read, 

As  birds  sing  in  the  May; 

Not  caring  who’ll  be  listening 
Or  who  may  turn  away.” 


There  may  be  a danger  of  using  the  wings  too  much,  but  with  most 
of  us  the  danger  is  in  not  even  allowing  the  wings  to  sprout. 
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1881 

Class  Motto:  “Non  finis,  sed  initium.” 

Miss  Lenore  Allen  (Mrs.  Hall). 

No  answer  to  letters  of  inquiry. 


Addie  Bidwell  (Mrs.  Charles  H.  Gibson),  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

Miss  Bidwell,  a niece  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Noble,  was  one  of  the  winners  at 
the  Gold  Medal  Contest  given  by  her  class,  her  selection  being,  “Tom’s 
Little  Star.”  For  a number  of  years  she  gave  recitals  in  New  England, 
but  in  1885  extended  her  art  and  became  a “Gibson  Girl.” 

For  twenty-two  years  her  husband  has  been  book-keeper  for  the  Moore 
& Thompson  Paper  Co.  of  Bellows  Falls, 

Pier  daughter,  Edna  Theresa  Gibson,  was  born  September  6,  1889,  and 
is  now  in  the  Bellows  Falls  High  School. 


Mary  Brown  (Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Lenhart),  859  Water  St.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Miss  Brown  began  her  work  in  teaching  and  public  readings  during 
her  senior  year,  and  after  graduation  taught  at  a hall  on  the  corner  of 
Woodward  Avenue  and  John  R.  Street.. 

The  following  fall  she  left  Detroit  to  give  recitals  in  Ohio. 

Having  friends  in  Bradford,  Pa.,  she  drifted  thither,  where  she  enter- 
tained large  audiences.  She  was  invited  to  appear  before  the  Teachers’ 
Association  convened  at  Smithport,  Pa.,  at  which  place  she  formed  large 
classes. 

After  a successful  year  she  returned  to  Bradford  to  receive  treatment 
for  her  throat,  but  deafness  developed  in  an  aggravated  form  and  in  1884 
she  went  to  Buffalo  hoping  to  get  relief.  Here  she  gave  several  recitals 
which  received  favorable  comment  from  the  press.  Despite  the  best 
medical  attention,  the  deafness  increased,  and  she  found  she  must  seek 
work  in  a new  channel. 

She  then  took  up  the  study  of  Electro  Therapeutics,  and  in  1886 
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obtained  a situation  at  a health  resort  in  Saegertown,  Pa.,  where  she 
remained  four  years.  An  office  was  then  opened  in  Meadville,  Pa.  In 
1892  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Lenhart,  and  has  since  had  a happy 
home,  and  led  a busy  and  helpful  life. 

She  has  been  more  or  less  interested  in  literary  work  during  all  these 
years,  contributing  to  papers  and  magazines.  She  writes : “I  cannot  boast 
of  any  great  success,  as  the  world  counts  success,  or  as  some  others  who 
have  struggled  under  difficulties,  but  I have  done  something  toward  allevi- 
ating suffering  and  proving  that  we  all  may  do  our  share  in  the  world’s 
work,  though  handicapped  in  the  race.” 


Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Dunbar,  111  East  Monroe  Street,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Bringing  to  her  study  a mind  experienced  in  book  lore,  and  a teach- 
er’s knowledge  of  human  nature,  Mrs.  Dunbar  was  able  to  gain  much  from 
the  written  page,  as  well  as  to  impart  much  of  herself  to  the  words  of  the 
author.  She  notes  the  fact  that  twenty  years  transpired  between  the  re- 
ceiving of  her  two  diplomas  from  the  public  schools  of  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
and  the  D.  T.  S. 

In  1883  she  returned  to  her  old  home  and  opened  the  Norwalk  School 
of  Elocution. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Oliver  C.  Dunbar,  in  1897,  she 
moved  to  a farm  near  Milan,  Ohio.  Last  October  Mrs.  Dunbar  returned 
to  Norwalk,  where  she  now  devotes  herself  to  the  care  of  her  daughter’s 
two  children.  This  daughter  is  also  a widow,  and  is  making  her  way  as 
an  actress,  playing  this  season  with  a “Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles”  Company. 


Sarah  Hammond  (Mrs.  Gilbert  W.  Lee). 

Miss  Hammond,  of  Detroit,  studied  elocution  as  an  accomplishment. 
She  was  attending  Prof.  Sill’s  Seminary  at  the  time  of  her  graduation 
from  the  D.  T.  S.  In  1883  she  went  abroad. 

In  1885  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Gilbert  W.  Lee.  Her  son,  George, 
was  born  in  1887. 

One  of  her  classmates,  recalling  the  life  “now  veiled  in  distant  para- 
dise,” says : “She  was  a bright,  happy  girl,  always  doing  some  kind  deed 
for  her  classmates.” 


Mrs.  Marie  Hewitt  Nobee. 
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Jennie  Harris  (Mrs.  Henry  Little  Sailor),  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Miss  Harris  recited  frequently  for  two  years  after  leaving  Detroit, 
then  began  teaching  and  continued  in  that  occupation  until  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Henry  Little  Sailor,  September  10,  1890. 

She  writes:  “I  hardly  know  which  I enjoy  more,  reading  or  teaching 
— the  one  I happen  to  be  doing,  I think.  I found  the  other  day  some  old 
press  notices.  It  pleased  the  children  to  read  of  what  mama  used  to  do. 
After  my  marriage  we  went  to  California  and  lived  there  ten  years.  Our 
daughter  Grace  was  born  there.  Three  more  little  girls  have  come  into 
our  home : Dora,  Margaret  and  Ella,  so'  that  you  may  well  see  that  my 
time  has  for  many  years  been  given  to  “nursery  rhymes”  and  “Mother 
Goose”  tales ; still  I have  never  given  up  reciting  and  have  tried  not  to 
grow  too  rusty.  I have  acted  as  leader  in  the  Wednesday  Shakespeare 
Club  for  nine  years  and  have  taken  much  pleasure  in  it.  I also  have  a 
private  class  in  Shakespeare.  I use  the  same  plan  we  used  in  the  D.  T. 
S.,  and  it  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  me.” 


Ellen  Marie  Hewitt  (Mrs.  A.  D.  Noble),  33  Westminster  Avenue, 
Detroit. 

When  I was  asked  to  write  a little  sketch  of  the  life  of  my  chum  I 
said  “Yes,”  because  I never  say  “No”  when  the  favor  is  for  her. 

Not  that  the  “old  times”  are  really  any  better  than  the  dear  new  times 
at  the  D.  T.  S.,  but  there  is  always  a glamor  and  enchantment  about  the 
things  that  are  in  the  distance;  the  present  is  too  near  for  us  to  read  its 
message,  and  then  all  the  fairy  tales  begin  “once  on  a time,”  so  it  seems 
that  the  year  ’80  began  a fairy  tale  for  the  class  of  ’81. 

Our  first  vision  of  Abstract  Hall  was  to  us  a perfect  fairy  land.  It 
was  decorated  with  cages  of  singing  birds,  and  a profusion  of  flowers,  for 
the  bird  and  flower  concerts,  given  by  the  children  of  the  school, — Harry 
Penny,  Flossie  Dickinson,  Howard  Vaughan,  Charles  Hammond,  James 
Glass,  Fred  Fisher,  Daisy  Hastings,  Fred  Goodale,  Tony  Hall,  Sadie 
Burnstine,  Bertie  Morgan,  Fred  Voorhies,  Florine  Barbour,  Lizzie  New- 
land,  Flora  Finley,  Ida  DeForest,  Frankie  Mathews,  Crapo  Smith,  Lila 
Glass,  Lillie  Armstrong,  etc.  All  the  little  masters  and  misses  recited 
bravely. 
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Then  came  our  own  public  appearances ; a step  higher,  we  thought, 
than  the  work  of  the  children,  for  were  we  not  Juniors? 

Miss  Hewitt’s  first  public  recitations  were  “Kate  Ketcham,”  by  Phoebe 
Cary,  and  “Godiva,”  by  Tennyson,  in  the  famed  S.  C.  Club.  I remember 
the  subjects  of  some  of  our  efforts  were:  “St.  Valentine’s  Day,”  in  which 
entertainment  Love’s  Riddle  was  solved  by  the  young  ladies.  A miscel- 
laneous programme,  the  motto  by  H.  W.  Beecher,  was : “There  is  no  one 
thing  in  man  that  he  has  in  perfection,  ’till  he  has  it  by  culture.”  “An 
Hour  with  Dickens,”  which  we  gave  on  the  anniversary  of  Mrs.  Edna 
Chaffee  Noble’s  wedding  day;  and  from  that  year  to  this,  the  senior  class 
has  observed  the  day,  by  giving  some  very  unique  entertainment  to  surprise 
Mrs.  Noble. 

“A  Whittier  and  Cary  evening,”  and  a programme  from  anonymous 
authors,  which  began  with  a learned  essay  upon  “The  Anonymous  Family,” 
which  gave  the  class  a feeling  of  pride  in  our  ancestors. 

Perhaps  our  most  daring  effort  was  the  giving  of  a burletta  entitled 
“Shakespeare’s  Women,”  our  motto  being,  “A  jest’s  prosperity  lies  in  the 
ear  of  him  that  hears  it.”  Love’s  Labor  Lost,  Act  V,  Scene  I. 

There  was  a fine  cast,  or  so  we  thought: 


Lady  Cawdor  Macbeth Lenore  Allen 

Mrs.  Portia  Bassanio Sara  Hammond 

Princess  Ophelia  Denmark Addie  Bidwell 

Mrs.  Rosalind  DeBoys Alice  Nichols 

Mrs.  Desdemona  Moor  of  Venice  May  White 

Katharine  (Mr.  Petruchio’s  wife) Kate  Downs 

Mrs.  Juliet  Montague Marie  Hewitt 


Though  last,  Miss  Hewitt  was  not  least,  for  her  voice  is  very  telling, 
both  for  purity  and  strength,  and  from  this  appearance  in  white  draperies, 
she  was  called  by  one  of  her  teachers,  “The  Calla  Lily.” 

Wednesday  evening,  April  20,  1881,  she  gave  her  graduating  recital, 
and  Tuesday,  May  24,  both  afternoon  and  evening  were  devoted  to  our 
commencement  exercises,  which  were  held  at  Whitney’s  Grand  Opera 
House,  the  address  being  given  by  E.  L.  Rexford,  D.D.,  upon  the  subject, 
“Literature  and  Life.”  We  must  not  forget  our  orchestra,  conducted  by 
Prof.  R.  Spiel,  and  our  singer.  Miss  Carrie  Belle  Barnes.  Miss  Hewitt 
recited  the  scene  from  “Ion,”  where  Ion  takes  leave  of  Clemanthe,  whom 
he  loves,  before  offering  himself  as  a sacrifice  for  the  stay  of  the  plague 
in  Argos. 
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Miss  Hewitt  returned  for  the  summer  of  ’81  and  the  following  year  to 
teach  in  the  D.  T.  S.,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  public  readings  with 
Mr.  Charles  Carlisle. 

In  ’83  and  ’84  she  wa$  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  elocution 
and  physical  culture  in  the  Michigan  Female  Seminary  in  Kalamazoo, 
and  also  had  charge  of  private  classes  in  the  city  at  the  same  time. 

In  ’85  she  taught  and  gave  readings  at  her  home  in  Maple  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

On  January  14,  ’86,  married  Mr.  A.  D.  Noble,  whom  she  met  in  Detroit 
while  a student  in  the  D.  T.  S.  Two  beautiful  children  grace  their  lovely 
home.  Arlyle,  born  in  ’87,  and  Hewitt  Richmond,  born  in  ’89. 

Mrs.  Noble  was  for  five  years  president  of  the  Alumni,  and  has  missed 
but  two  Alumni  meetings,  and  has  been  present  at  every  graduation.  She 
is  president  of  the  Study  Club  for  Expression. 

She  is  prominent  in  church  and  society,  and  has  been  president  of  the 
“Ladies’  Union”  in  the  Church  of  Our  Father  five  years.  She  had  charge 
of  the  building  of  the  new  dining  room  and  kitchen  for  this  church. 

She  is  a very  practical  business  woman,  and  is  reliable  and  efficient. 
It  is  said  of  her,  “She  always  fills  the  place  she  occupies.” 

She  belongs  to  several  prominent  clubs  and  shines  in  all,  though  it  is 
in  her  home  where  one  learns  that  “All  the  way  to  Heaven  it  may  be 
Heaven.” 

She  has  many  and  varied  public  interests,  and  all  the  private  comforts 
of  life.  She  believes  with  George  MacDonald,  that  “the  blessedness  of  life 
depends  more  upon  its  interests  than  upon  its  comforts.” 

There  is  much  that  might  be  said  of  her  private  and  public  life,  but 
for  myself,  should  I live  my  life  over  again,  I would  pray  with  Kipling, 
“Gawd  give  us  a trusty  chum.” 


Phila  Lawrence  (Mrs.  Hoyt). 

Miss  Lawrence  was  a native  of  Vermont.  Soon  after  leaving  school 
she  married,  and  went  to  Parker,  Dakota.  There  she  assisted  her  husband 
in  newspaper  work,  and  wrote  for  the  magazines. 

She  was  a fine  Shakespearian  scholar. 

A few  years  ago  her  useful  and  beautiful  earth  life  closed. 
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Miss  Fannie  J.  Mason,  15  York  Place,  Baker  Street,  London  W.,  Eng- 
land. 

Since  1887,  when  Mrs.  Noble  opened  the  Chaffee  Noble  School  of 
Expression  at  13  Dorset  St.,  Portman  Square,  Miss  Mason  has  held  the 
principalship  of  that  school,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  her 
great  undertaking  so  masterfully  carried  out. 

Pupils  have  come  to  Miss  Mason  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Italy,  Germany,  Africa,  Chili,  Norway,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  West 
Indies,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 

Miss  Mason’s  individual  recitations  have  called  forth  unrestrained 
commendation  from  the  English  press. 

“If  the  Americans  have  many  elocutionists  like  her  they  are  fortunate.” 
— The  Stage. 

“The  great  charm  of  Miss  Mason’s  reciting  is,  to  our  mind,  its  perfect 
refinement.  There  is  never  a suspicion  of  forcing  the  sentiment.” — West- 
minster & Lambeth  Gazette. 

Her  pupils  declare  that  the  secret  of  Miss  Mason’s  success  lies  in  her 
ability  to  draw  forth  the  latent  talent  of  the  individual,  to  call  out  the  best 
in  the  pupil’s  personality,  thus  producing  artists  who  are  originators  and 
not  imitators. 

The  following,  from  The  Queen,  London,  shows  the  esteem  in  which 
Miss  Mason  is  held: 

“Miss  Fannie  Mason,  of  the  Chaffee-Noble  School  of  Expression,  was 
presented  with  a handsome  testimonial  by  her  pupils.  The  presentation, 
which  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Mrs.  Symes  Thompson,  took  place  at  33 
Cavendish  square,  was  made  by  Mrs.  Kendal,  the  actress,  who  in  a few 
sprightly  and  graceful  words,  congratulated  Miss  Mason  on  the  success 
of  her  system  of  training  in  elocution  and  expression,  thanks  to  which, 
many  of  her  pupils  are  doing  well,  both  in  the  dramatic  profession  and  as 
reciters. 

“Mrs.  Kendal  deplored  that  more  attention  is  not  bestowed  on  the 
study  of  these  subjects.  Miss  Mason  having  expressed  her  hearty  thanks  to 
her  pupils,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mrs.  Kendal  for  being  present, 
and  flowers  were  presented  to  both  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mrs.  Symes 
Thompson. 

“The  gift  took  the  form  of  a charmingly  designed  inkstand  and  pair 


Miss  Fannie  J.  Mason. 
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of  candlesticks  in  fluted  silver,  with  a silver  pen-tray  and  jubilee  paper- 
knife.  On  the  inkstand  were  engraved  the  words : ‘Presented  to  Miss 
Fannie  Mason  by  her  pupils,  as  a small  token  of  their  sincere  appreci- 
ation of  her  work  in  the  Chaffee-Noble  School  of  Expression,  London, 
1897.’  ” 

There  have  been  many  public  recitals  given  in  the  school,  notably : 

An  Hour  with  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

An  Hour  with  Bret  Harte. 

An  Hour  with  American  Authors. 

An  Hour  with  Jean  Ingelow. 

An  Hour  with  James  Russell  Lowell. 

An  Hour  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning. 

An  Hour  with  Adelaide  Proctor. 

An  Hour  with  Whittier. 

Miss  Mason  has  given  many  receptions  in  honor  of  American  guests, 
and  is  always  a charming  hostess. 

The  graduates  are  but  a small  number  of  Miss  Mason’s  pupils,  as  she 
does  special  work  for  both  men  and  women  in  preparation  for  public 
lectures  and  recitations  and  for  speeches  in  Parliament.  The  graduates 
of  the  Chaffee-Noble  School  are  as  follows: 

Miss  Edith  Adams  (Mrs.  Douglas  Bowlby)  was  one  of  the  first  two 
graduates,  and  gave  a successful  programme  in  connection  with  Miss  Mary 
Johnston  at  Steinway  Hall  in  1890,  Mrs.  Noble  presenting  the  diplomas. 

Miss  Maud  Blackbourn  (Mrs.  E.  D.  Lloyd)  gave  her  graduating 
recital  in  Steinway  Hall  and  secured  a professional  engagement  that 
night  from  a stranger  who  admired  her  work.  Miss  Blackbourn  was 
an  uncommonly  successful  teacher  and  reciter,  but  retired  from  the 
work  as  a profession  upon  her  marriage. 

Miss  Laura  Boyle  gave  her  graduating  recital  in  Steinway  Hall. 
She  teaches  elocution  and  physical  culture  and  occasionally  gives  a 
recital  in  connection  with  her  sister.  The  Misses  Boyle  take  the 
largest  hall  available,  always  fill  it  and  always  make  the  recital  a 
financial  as  well  as  artistic  success. 

Miss  Maud  Brooks  gave  her  recital  in  Steinway  Flail  before  an 
immense  audience,  to  which  she  gave  great  pleasure.  She  has  private 
pupils  and  accepts  engagements  to  recite. 
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Miss  Stella  Balthasar  (known  professionally  as  Miss  Stella  Caven- 
dish) gave  her  graduating  recital  in  Steinway  Hall.  She  teaches  in 
schools  and  privately  and  has  given  several  recitals,  receiving  good 
notice  from  the  Telegraph,  Standard  and  many  other  leading  papers. 
At  a recital  she  gave  lately  in  Hampstead  Conservatoire,  “Over  the 
Tea  Cups,”  an  original  selection,  was  received  with  much  favor. 

Miss  Pauline  Bamberger  gave  a brilliant  evening  at  the  Salle 
Erard.  She  has  taken  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  culture  and 
pleasure  and  does  not  intend  to  use  it  professionally.  She  is  at  present 
at  a finishing  school  for  languages  near  Paris. 

Miss  M.  Louise  Bergman  gave  her  attractive  graduating  recital 
“An  Hour  with  American  Authors”  at  the  school.  She  sang  as  well 
as  recited  and  is  now  in  Paris  studying  for  grand  opera. 

Mrs.  W.  Lee  Caldwell  gave  her  programme  in  the  school  room 
where  she  had  previously  given  lecture  talks  on  various  subjects: 
“Walt  Whitman,”  “Beauty”  and  “Grace,”  etc.  She  is  teaching  and  lectur- 
ing in  America. 

Miss  Elsie  Clark  (Mrs.  W.  B.  Parker)  gave  her  recital  in  Stein- 
way Hall  and  taught  in  America  till  her  marriage.  She  has  also  given 
successful  recitals. 

Mrs.  Frederic  Eve  gave  her  recital  at  the  school.  Mrs.  Eve  has 
taken  the  work  for  pleasure  only  and  does  not  intend  to  use  it  profes- 
sionally. Mrs.  Eve  has  written  several  poems  of  merit,  notably  one 
on  the  Creation  which  won  for  her  a Fellowship  in  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature,  an  honor  granted  to  few  women. 

Miss  Grace  A.  Ellis,  B.  A.  (London  University),  gave  her  recital 
at  Addison  Hall.  She  teaches  in  schools  and  privately  and  accepts 
engagements  to  recite.  She  has  compiled  and  published  a book  of 
recitations  called  “The  Pocket  Reciter.” 

Miss  Ella  Franks  (Mrs.  Manning  Foster)  gave  her  programme 
at  Steinway  Hall,  She  was  an  extremely  popular  reciter  but  retired 
from  the  work  when  she  married. 

Miss  Evlyn  Groves  gave  her  programme  in  Steinway  Hall  and  it 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  attractive  recitals  ever  given  at  that 
hall. 

Miss  Gertrude  Ferguson  Grier  (Mrs.  R.  N.  Blake)  gave  her  recital 
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at  Steinway  Hall,  after  which  she  went  to  America  and  graduated 
from  the  Detroit  Training  School.  She  was  for  three  years  with  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  under  the  stage  name  of  Miss  Netterville.  She  is  now 
touring  in  the  provinces. 

Miss  Mabel  Hackney  (Mrs.  Laurence  Irving)  gave  her  graduat- 
ing recital  in  Steinway  Hall,  Mr.  Ben  Davis  singing  for  her.  After- 
wards she  joined  George  Alexander’s  company  and  later  Sir  Henry 
Irving’s,  and  she  is  now  playing  all  of  Ellen  Terry’s  parts.  She  appeared 
with  Sir  Henry  Irving  before  King  Edward  at  Sandringham  Palace 
last  season  and  is  touring  in  America  this  season.  Miss  Hackney  is 
delightful  as  a reciter  and  actress. 

Miss  Mary  Johnston  gave  her  recital  in  Steinway  Hall  in  con- 
nection with  Miss  Edith  Adams.  Miss  Johnston  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most elocutionists  in  England,  excelling  in  three  roles,  teacher,  reciter 
and  lecturer.  She  teaches  in  schools  and  privately  and  has  a large 
class  in  Oxford.  She  gives  lectures  regularly  to  the  teachers  in  the 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Ealing,  and  to  the  teachers  in 
the  Institute  for  the  Feeble  Minded  at  Earl’s  Court.  She  is  a popular 
drawing  room  reciter. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Jessen  gave  her  recital  at  the  school,  Miss  Bergman 
singing  for  her.  Miss  Jessen’s  recital  gave  much  pleasure,  especially 
the  selections  referring  to  Norway,  her  native  land. 

Miss  Edith  Bruce  Jones  gave  her  recital  in  the  school  room. 
Miss  Jones  had  come  from  America  as  the  winner  of  the  “Trip  to 
Europe”  prize  offered  by  the  Detroit  Training  School,  and  the  Londoners 
felt  she  deserved  it. 

Miss  Constance  Lansdown  gave  her  recital  in  Steinway  Hall. 
She  teaches  in  schools  and  privately  and  has  received  good  notices. 

Mrs.  Moon-Parker,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  graduates, 
gave  her  recital  in  Steinway  Hall,  afterwards  going  to  Detroit  and 
graduating  from  the  Detroit  Training  School.  She  taught  and  gave 
recitals  in  America  till  her  lamented  death  in  1900. 

Miss  Lily  Maskelyne  gave  her  recital  in  the  school  room,  where 
her  beautiful  work  in  gesture  and  emotive  poses  was  the  admiration 
of  all. 

Miss  Eileen  McLucas  gave  her  recital  in  the  school  room,  and 
afterwards  spent  a year  in  America,  graduating  from  the  Detroit 
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Training  School.  She  taught  for  four  years  at  Waterside,  a fashion- 
able boarding  school  at  Westgate-on-Sea,  and  one  year  in  Cheltenham 
College,  and  is  now  teaching  in  St.  Petersburg,  from  whence  she  sends 
word  that  she  is  delighted  with  Russia. 

Miss  Catherine  Maconochie  gave  her  recital  in  Steinway  Hall. 
Miss  Maconochie  is  a singer  as  well  as  reciter,  and  sang  French  and 
Italian  at  her  recital,  in  which  languages  she  is  as  much  at  home  as 
in  English.  Miss  Maconochie  takes  leading  parts  in  amateur  theatri- 
cals and  operas  in  London. 

Miss  Minerva  Naylor  (Mrs.  Hubert  H.  Allyn),  winner  of  a Trip 
to  Europe  prize,  gave  an  attractive  recital  at  the  school,  and  upon  her 
return  to  America  taught  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Frederika  Pentecost  (Mrs.  Arthur  Philips)  gave  her  recital 
in  Steinway  Hall  and  taught  in  London  and  a year  in  the  Detroit 
Training  School,  from  which  she  also  received  a diploma. 

Miss  Jessie  Scrivener  gave  her  recital  in  the  school  room  and  is 
now  teacher  of  elocution  in  Cheltenham  College. 

Miss  Hilda  Swan  gave  her  recital  in  Steinway  Hall.  Miss  Swan 
does  not  make  use  of  the  work  professionally,  but  for  the  pleasure  of 
her  home  and  friends. 

Miss  Mary  Sharp  (Mrs.  Stewart  Farquharson)  gave  her  recital  in 
Steinway  Hall,  and  was  a popular  reciter  and  teacher,  but  retired  from 
the  work  on  her  marriage. 

Miss  Gwladys  Sutherst’s  recital,  which  has  been  called  an  exquisite 
one,  was  given  at  Ford’s  Hotel,  Manchester  Square.  Several  of  the 
selections  were  written  by  Miss  Sutherst  and  were  greatly  admired. 
Her  emotive  gestures  were  charming.  Miss  Sutherst  received  a flattering 
offer  to  go  upon  the  stage  from  a leading  London  manager,  but  it  was 
declined. 

Mrs.  Frederic  Turner  gave  her  recital  in  the  school  room,  and  was 
afterwards  for  several  years  a popular  teacher  in  schools.  She  lately 
retired  from  the  work. 

Miss  Edith  Ward,  who  gave  her  recital  in  the  pretty  hall  in  Han- 
over Square,  engaged  in  the  work  chiefly  for  culture  and  for  the  sake 
of  helping  at  entertainments  for  charity,  where  she  is  in  much  demand. 

Miss  Blanche  Wilson  (Mrs.  Arthur  Collins)  gave  her  recital  in 
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Steinway  Hall,  and  she  received  long  and  enthusiastic  notices  in  many 
leading  papers  and  magazines,  one  of  the  latter  publishing  an  illustra- 
ted article  upon  her  work  in  gesture,  the  emotive  poses  being  greatly 
admired.  Miss  Wilson  went  upon  the  stage  after  her  graduation  and 
is  still  acting  and  successful.  Her  stage  name  is  Miss  Beatrice  Whit- 
ney. Her  husband,  Mr.  Arthur  Collins,  is  a manager  of  one  of  Mr. 
Ben  Greet’ s companies.  The  past  winter  she  has  been  playing  in  America 
in  “Everyman”  and  in  “Twelfth  Night.” 

Mr.  S.  J.  MacWatters,  a graduate  of  the  Detroit  Training  School, 
received  the  diploma  of  the  Chaffee-Noble  School  of  Expression  in 
1896.  He  is  now  Professor  of  Oratory  and  Sacred  Music  in  the 
Theological  Department  of  the  Boston  University. 


Alice  Nichols  (Mrs.  Frank  H.  Cobb)  198  North  Division  St.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

The  writer  once  saw  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Noble  a photograph  of 
Miss  Nichols  in  graduate’s  gown,  representing  her  as  having  a stately 
and  dignified  presence.  On  the  back  of  the  card  was  written  in  Miss 
Nichols’  characteristically  facetious  style: 

“Here  stands  Alice  Nichols, 

One  who  took  the  prize; 

Noted  for  her  stooping, 

Also  for  her  size.” 

Six  years  after  her  graduation  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Frank  Heath 
Cobb,  and  Grand  Rapids  has  since  been  her  home.  She  writes : “I  have 
tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work,  teaching  and  reciting  from  time  to 
time,  dialect  being  my  specialty.  I am  now  a member  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Society  of  Elocution,  which  is  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  from  which 
we  all  derive  a very  great  deal  of  good. 

“I  am  pruning  and  working  upon  ‘The  Widow  O’Callagan’s  Boys,’ 
which  I anticipate  reading  before  the  club. 

“I  enjoy  the  work  thoroughly,  and  feel  an  everlasting  gratitude  to  our 
dear  Mrs.  Noble,  for  sowing  the  seed  from  whence  springs  the  desire  for 
seeking  the  beautiful  in  literature,  and  imparting  it  to  others.” 
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Mrs.  Frances  E.  Preston,  469  Monroe  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

For  one  year  Mrs.  Preston  traveled  with  Donevan’s  troup  through 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Minnesota. 

For  several  years  she  held  the  position  as  teacher  of  Negro  dialect  in 
the  D.  T.  S. 

She  then  taught  and  gave  recitals  for  a number  of  years  in  Georgia, 
Virginia,  Florida  and  Kentucky,  teaching  in  colleges  in  Florida  and  Ken- 
tucky. Being  a member  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  the  capacity  of  Evangelist 
and  Organizer,  this  line  of  work  was  also  carried  on  with  some  success  in 
Florida  and  Kentucky. 

At  present  she  is  State  Organizer  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  District  Super- 
intendent of  Medal  Contest  work,  and  Financial  Agent  of  the  Eckstein 
Norton  University  at  Cane  Springs,  Ky.  For  the  University  the  members 
of  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  have  contributed  $200.00  toward  a scholarship  fund. 

In  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Mrs.  Preston  has  conducted  seventy-five  medal 
contests  in  the  past  two  years,  and  trained  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
contestants. 

She  is  actively  engaged  in  the  extension  work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


Mrs.  Maud  Weller  (Mrs.  Justus  Weller). 

Mrs.  Weller  had  completed  her  course  except  the  recital,  when  Ruby, 
her  little  girl,  was  suddenly  called  away.  She  was  therefore  excused  from 
making  this  public  appearance.  About  a year  later  Mrs.  Weller  went  to 
find  again  her  lost  child. 

Sweetness  and  gentleness  crowned  her  earthly  life. 

“And  many  a poor  man’s  blessing 
Went  with  her  beneath  the  low  green  tent. 

Whose  curtain  never  outward  swings.” 


May  White  (Mrs.  Albert  Torbet),  Manistique,  Mich. 

Miss  White’s  home  was  in  Monroe,  Mich.,  where  she  was  graduated 
from  the  Presbyterian  Seminary.  The  year  of  her  graduation  from  the 
D.  T.  S.  she  took  charge  of  the  department  of  elocution  in  the  Woman’s 
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Seminary  in  Napa,  California.  In  1885  she  married  Rev.  Albert  Torbet. 
They  spent  two  years  in  Iowa,  and  then  returned  to  Michigan. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Torbet  spent  nearly  four  years  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Jonesville,  Mich.,  and  a similar  time  with  the  church  in  Cass 
City,  Mich.,  and  they  are  now  in  their  second  year  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Manistique. 

Mrs.  Torbet  has  always  had  a great  influence  for  good  with  the  young 
people  of  the  church,  and  much  of  the  time  she  has  had  enthusiastic  classes 
in  elocution. 

Their  oldest  son,  Mayson  W.  Torbet,  was  born  in  1887,  and  although 
but  sixteen,  is  a Freshman  in  Lake  Forest  College,  111.  Albert  W.  is 
thirteen,  and  is  in  the  High  School.  James  A.  is  seven,  and  Katherine 
Viola  is  five  years  old. 

Mrs.  Torbet  has  a deep  affection  for  the  D.  T.  S. 


An  audience  overlooks  a bold  mistake  or  does  not  see  it  at  all,  but 
never  forgives  a timid  one. 

A pupil  said:  “I  happened  to  be  late — just  for  to-day.”  Mrs.  Noble 
replied:  “Nothing  happens  just  for  to-day;  all  the  to-morrows  are  affected 
by  each  happening.” 

One  young  lady  made  an  excuse  for  a feeble  attempt  at  reciting, 
saying:  “My  heart  was  in  my  mouth.”  Mrs.  Noble  said:  “Then  do  as 
Josiah  Allen’s  wife  advised,  ‘Have  sense  enough  to  swallow  it.’  ” 

I do  not  care  for  any  thought,  however  beautifully  expressed,  that 
puts  God  away  so  far  that  I may  not  find  him  in  your  smiles  or  in  a 
rose  that  I might  pluck. 
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1882 


Class  Motto:  “Non  finis,  sed  initium.” 


Miss  Lillian  Armstrong,  765  Brush  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A gold  medal  won  at  the  recitation  contest  given  by  her  class,  is  one 
of  Miss  Armstrong’s  treasures. 

She  afterward  studied  in  New  York  under  Emma  Waller  and  Franklin 
Sargeant. 

She  has  seen  much  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  her  own  country. 

In  1892-3  she  taught  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  finding  here  an  untilled  and 
fruitful  soil  for  her  labors.  In  the  midst  of  her  financial  and  artistic  tri- 
umphs she  was  loath  to  leave  Washington,  but  her  parents  were  returning 
to  their  Detroit  home  and  could  not  consent  to  leave  their  daughter  behind. 
She  later  taught  in  Bay  City. 

Although  she  now  makes  use  of  her  training  in  church  work  only,  she 
holds  fast  to  her  interest,  and  is  a devoted  student  of  literature,  her  favorite 
author  being  Browning. 

She  is  at  the  head  of  the  Baby’s  Branch  of  the  Diocese  of  Michigan 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  this  office  bringing  her  often  before  the  public 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  this  worthy  work. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Mumford  Bacon  (Mrs.  A.  Harwood  Bacon),  685  Second 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Bacon  has  appeared  before  Detroit  audiences  many  times,  and  her 
capable  renditions  are  well  received. 

She  has  never  ceased  to  be  interested  in  the  work,  and  while  she 
studies  now  more  for  her  own  pleasure,  she  feels  that  the  time  devoted  to 
her  education  in  the  branches  of  elocution  and  literature  was  well  spent. 

Her  son,  Harwood  M.  Bacon,  has  achieved  success  in  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  and  now  holds  an  important  position  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Mrs.  John  Halbert  Maugham. 
(Mrs.  Margaret  Custer  Calhoun.) 
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Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Brisco. 

Miss  Brisco,  of  Detroit,  is  remembered  as  a quiet,  sweet  and  lovable 
girl.  She  appeared  very  little  in  public,  except  to  give  pleasure  to  her 
friends  or  to  assist  in  charity  concerts. 

On  January  22,  1892,  her  short  life  here  ceased,  but  she  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  her  classmates  and  teachers,  a sweet  memory. 


Miss  Caroline  E.  Campbell,  38  Adams  Ave.  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Campbell  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  last  year: 
“You  have  asked  for  some  items  concerning  ourselves  since  our  gradua- 
tion. I belong  to  the  class  of  ’82,  and  am  proud  of  my  class,  for  among 
its  number  are  many  of  the  most  loyal  members  of  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  We 
feel  as  if  we  were  unusually  blest  among  classes,  having  been  in  the  dear 
old  Abstract  Building  in  every  stage  of  its  evolution  and  having  beautiful 
associations  connected  also  with  Edmund  Place.  To  Chaffee  Hall,  too, 
we  gather,  and  so  we  feel  as  though  we  had  a special  interest  in  the  school 
to-day.  To  many  of  us  the  hours  spent  in  these  places  with  Mrs.  Noble 
are  among  the  very  happiest  and  most  blessed  of  our  lives.  For  there  we 
have  gained  many  self-conquests  and  felt  many  aspirations  toward  higher 
living. 

“We  have  kept  wonderfully  friendly,  we  members  of  the  class  of  ’82 ! 
As  for  myself,  I was  teaching  when  I graduated — teaching  little  people, 
and  now  I am  teaching  High  School  people,  but  do  not  feel  that  I have 
become  a typical  “schoolma’am”  yet,  even  after  all  these  years;  for  I have 
had  the  most  ideal  teacher  as  a model,  and  have  tried  to  keep  in  mind  her 
precepts  and  to  follow  after  her.  She  never  taught  us  facts  so  much  as 
she  inspired  our  lives,  touching  them  only  to  ennoble  them  on  all  planes, 
physically,  mentally  and  morally. 

“My  life  has  been  a quiet  one,  running  deep,  I hope,  into  the  realities 
of  life — into  the  desire  at  least  to  approach  those  relations  and  realities 
gladly,  and  I can  say  my  life  will  always  seem  to  me  richer,  sweeter,  better, 
for  having  known  her” 
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Mary  Canty  (Mrs.  George  Smith). 

Mary  Canty  was  born  in  Norfolk  County,  Ont.,  in  1859. 

She  took  a post-graduate  course  in  the  D.  T.  S.  in  1883,  but  never 
taught,  choosing  a domestic  life  soon  after  leaving  school.  In  1884  she 
married  Mr.  George  Smith.  Her  two  sons,  William  and  Alfred,  are  now 
nineteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age. 

In  1889  she  was  called  to  the  higher  life. 

Her  sister,  Mrs.  George  Fitch,  of  188  Henry  Street,  Detroit,  has  been 
a student  and  friend  of  the  D.  T.  S.  for  many  years. 

Mary  Canty  Smith  is  remembered  by  her  teachers  and  classmates  as  a 
woman  beautiful  in  face  and  character,  and  her  short  life  will  ever  be  a 
cherished  memory. 


Kate  Seaver  Downs  (Mrs.  Elbert  S.  P’Pool),  Hermanville,  Miss. 

From  1882  to  1884  Miss  Downs  taught  elocution  at  Napa  Seminary  for 
Girls,  Napa,  Cal. 

In  1885-6  she  took  post-graduate  work  in  the  D.  T.  S.  and  in  Boston. 

1886-7  found  her  teaching  reading  in  the  public  schools  at  Marshall, 
Mich.,  and  the  next  year  she  conducted  private  classes,  and  gave  recitals 
at  Portland,  Oregon. 

From  1888  to  1890  she  was  instructor  in  elocution  at  Los  Angeles 
College  for  young  women,  where  she  is  still  remembered  with  pleasure. 

The  following  season  was  spent  in  public  work,  and  in  leading  classes 
in  different  cities  of  the  south. 

During  the  year  of  1892-3  she  was  a teacher  in  the  D.  T.  S. 

The  next  four  years  were  spent  in  charge  of  the  elocution  department 
of  Hillman  College,  the  oldest  girls’  school  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and  the  Department  of  Oratory  at  Mississippi  College,  at  Clinton,  one  of 
the  largest  boys’  schools  in  the  state. 

In  1898  she  was  married  to  Rev.  Elbert  S.  P’Pool,  since  which  date 
she  has  constantly  taught  and  recited.  Her  husband,  being  a minister,  has 
constant  use  for  the  lessons  which  first  made  him  acquainted  with  his  wife. 

Two  daughters,  aged  five  and  two  respectively,  claim  her  time.  Mrs. 
P’Pool  has  been  an  honor  to  her  profession.  In  Negro  dialect  impersona- 
tions she  is  inimitable,  and  her  perfect  abandon  to  the  spirit  of  her  selec- 
tion, makes  her  always  in  demand  as  an  entertainer. 
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Miss  Ella  E.  Ives,  743  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

As  a pupil  and  teacher  in  the  D.  T.  S.,  Miss  Ives’  name  is  happily 
connected  with  those  “good  old  days”  in  Abstract  Building.  She  was  one 
of  the  medal  winners  of  her  class,  “The  Maiden  Martyr”  having  assisted 
her  to  gain  the  pendant  of  three  gold  coins. 

On  the  D.  T.  S.  faculty  list  she  served  several  years,  being  always  a 
great  favorite,  especially  in  the  physical  drill  classes.  Later  she  spent  one 
year  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  two  years  at  the  Los  Angeles  College  added 
laurels  to  her  work  as  instructor. 

At  present  Miss  Ives  leads  a quiet  yet  far  from  idle  life  at  her  old 
home  in  Detroit.  Her  beautiful  life  of  unselfish  helpfulness  has  been  a 
far-reaching  influence. 


Mrs.  Mollie  E.  Lambert  (Mrs.  Toussaint  L’O.  Lambert),  286  Mullett 
St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

In  individual  instruction  at  her  studio,  Mrs.  Lambert  has  been 
most  successful.  She  is  in  earnest  in  her  work,  and  imparts  to  others 
her  own  enthusiasm. 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Norris,  Norris  Place,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Norris  is  much  the  same  woman  as  we  knew  her  in  ’81 
and  ’82. 

Living  among  her  books  and  flowers  and  trees  in  her  home  nest  in  the 
summer  time  at  Norris  Place,  and  spending  her  winters  in  the  mining 
country  high  up  among  the  Ozarks.  Living  her  own  quiet  life 
from  day  to  day,  dabbling  with  brush  or  pencil,  as  the  desire  may  be, 
interested  in  advanced  club  life  for  women,  in  the  little  children  struggling 
for  existence,  Regent  for  her  Chapter  in  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  with  pen  ever  ready  for  humanity’s  cause,  her  life  is  full  of 
the  one  glad  shine,  for  she  has  learned  “just  to  be  glad.”  Mrs.  Norris  is 
ever  loyal  to  her  Alma  Mater;  a devotee  at  the  shrine  of  the  gentle  woman 
who  has  been  its  guide  and  inspiration;  and,  true  to  classmates  who  have 
helped  to  carry  on  its  usefulness  and  make  it  what  it  stands  for  to-day, 
usefulness  to  others. 
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Miss  Estelle  Cato  Owens,  213  Catherine  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Owens  has  used  with  much  credit  to  herself  and  her  Alma 
Mater,  her  knowledge  of  elocution  before  the  public,  and  with  private 
pupils.  She  is  a faithful  member  of  the  D.  T.  S.  A.,  and  it  is  a fact 
which  gives  pleasure  to  the  Association  that  she  rarely  misses  a busi- 
ness or  social  gathering. 


Belle  Parsons  (Mrs.  Belle  Parsons-Ockenden),  Hoover  University  of 
Culture,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Coming  from  a family  of  teachers  Mrs.  Ockenden’s  preference  nat- 
urally leaned  in  that  direction. 

Her  wide  experience,  early  home  environment  and  her  natural  gift  of 
quick  perception  have  particularly  fitted  her  for  the  profession  of  teacher, 
in  which  she  occupies  an  eminent  position  at  the  head  of  the  elocution 
and  dramatic  department  of  the  Hoover  University  of  Culture  at  San 
Francisco. 

The  year  following  her  graduation  she  spent  as  a member  of  a Scotch 
concert  company,  but  her  natural  instincts  as  a teacher  led  her  to  abandon 
this  work,  and  accept  an  appointment  to  teach  in  a young  ladies’  sem- 
inary at  Los  Angeles. 

She  afterward  taught  private  classes  in  Nebraska  and  Illinois, 
returning  later  to  California,  where  she  occupied  a position  in  Fresno 
College. 

She  has  at  different  times  received  instruction  under  Moses  True 
Brown,  Franklin  Sargeant,  Mrs.  George,  S.  H.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Noble. 

In  1902  Mrs.  Ockenden  played  the  part  of  Mistress  Knowlton  in 
“Nathan  Hale”  with  Howard  Kyle,  traveling  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to 
New  York  City. 

She  is  quick  at  repartee,  and  a happy  after-dinner  speaker. 

With  the  duties  of  her  present  position,  she  has  also  taken  up  the 
study  of  the  Gaynor  System  of  Music,  having  the  exclusive  right  to  teach 
this  system  in  California. 

Mrs.  Ockenden’s  career  has  been  an  ambitious  one  and  of  continual 
advancement,  with  success  at  every  turn. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Marney  Conner’s 

HAND  AND  ARM. 
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Flora  Schloss  (Mrs.  Albert  Adler),  624  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Referring  to  the  letter  asking  for  data  for  this  book,  Mrs.  Adler 
writes : “Tears  of  gratitude  came  to  my  eyes  as  I read  it,  for  it  recalled 
such  pleasant  recollections  of  my  school  girl  life  under  Mrs.  Noble’s  loving 
care. 

“After  my  graduation  my  elocution  in  many  instances  aided  me  to 
entertain  my  friends. 

“I  recall  one  entertainment  in  which  I took  part  many  years  ago,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  donated  to  a charitable  institution.  I ap- 
peared in  a quaint  costume,  and  recited  the  dialect  selection,  ‘Hulda  Jane,’ 
with  its  droll  little  song  and  dance.  The  shouts  of  laughter  that  greeted 
‘Hulda  Jane’  are  still  prominent  in  my  memory.” 

Mrs.  Adler  was  married  in  1887,  and  lived  for  ten  years  in  New  York 
City.  Her  home  is  now  in  Detroit.  Her  ten  year  old  daughter,  Alice 
Schloss  Adler,  is  the  pride  of  this  home. 


Miss  Clara  Smith,  307  Washington  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
No  answer  to  letters  of  inquiry. 


Miss  Stella  Teuton,  New  York  City. 

For  one  year  after  her  graduation  Miss  Teuton  taught  in  the  public 
schools  in  Detroit,  and  then  went  to  New  York  for  further  preparation  for 
the  stage. 

She  made  her  debut  with  Edwin  Mayo  in  “Davy  Crocket,”  and  after- 
ward played  in  “Siberia,”  then  as  leading  lady  with  Joseph  Murphy,  then 
with  Harrison  and  Gourlay,  the  Daly  Stock  Co.,  and  finally  as  a member 
of  the  Empire  Theater  Stock  Company  in  New  York  City. 

While  with  the  last  mentioned  company  she  had  leading  parts,  and 
made  quite  a hit  in  “Settled  Out  of  Court,”  and  “The  Girl  I Left  Behind 
Me,”  and  was  much  praised  in  the  leading  role  in  “Alabama.” 

A year  or  two  later  she  gave  up  her  professional  career. 

She  is  at  present  engaged  in  journalism  in  New  York  City,  and  in 
this  work  she  is  now  making  rapid  strides. 
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Miss  Katherine  Van  Allen,  268  Selden  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  art  of  painting  is  now  occupying  the  time  and  attention  of  Miss 
Van  Allen.  She  has  worked  from  time  to  time  in  burnt  and  painted  wood 
and  leather,  china,  pastelles  and  water  colors.  Many  still  remember  the 
pretty  gilt-edged  cards  that  invited  the  friends  of  Miss  Van  Allen  to  the 
Abstract  Parlors  for  Wednesday  evening,  April  19,  1882,  and  better  re- 
member the  choice  programme  from  standard  authors  with  which  Miss 
Van  Allen  entertained  her  friends  that  evening.  One  of  her  teachers 
distinctly  remembers  “Peter  Magnus’  Interview  with  Mr.  Pickwick.” 

Georgie  A.  Wrong  (Mrs.  Frank  H.  Mann),  Windsor,  Ont. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  D.  T.  S.,  Miss  Wrong  accepted  a position 
in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools,  which  she  retained  until  June,  1892,  ever 
feeling,  as  she  expresses  it,  “that  the  training  received  from  the  D.  T.  S. 
was  a daily  help  in  every  way,  as  well  for  my  school  as  my  own  private 
life.” 

In  September,  1892,  she  married  Mr.  Frank  H.  Mann,  of  Windsor. 

Mrs.  Mann  says : “Now  it  is  one  of  the  dearest  wishes  that  I have 
for  my  two  little  girls,  Ellen  Augusta,  aged  ten,  and  Charlotte  Georgina, 
aged  six,  that  when  they  ‘stand  with  reluctant  feet  where  the  brook  and 
river  meet’  they  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  just  such  a good, 
true  womanly  woman  as  our  beloved  teacher  and  friend,  Mrs.  Edna 
Chaffee  Noble.” 


No  one  can  afford  to  give  less  than  the  whole  best  of  himself. 

If  your  feet  are  shod  with  fear  and  prejudice,  you  can,  like  the  crab, 
walk  backward,  but  never  forward. 

No  two  of  us  differ  so  much  in  the  seen  as  in  the  unseen.  It  is  only 
when  we  stand  back  of  the  thing  we  give,  perfectly  poised,  that  the  result 
is  acceptable  to  our  hearers. 
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1883 


Class  Motto:  “Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.” 

Mr.  Winfield  Everett  Allington,  309  Cherry  St.,  Saginaw  E.  S.,  Mich. 

Many  pupils  remember  how  delightfully  Mr.  Allington  used  to  assist 
George  MacDonald  to  “blow  out  the  moon,”  and  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  is  still  loath  to  “blow  his  own  horn.”  He  writes  that  there 
is  nothing  special  to  say  about  himself,  but  members  of  his  class  still 
quote  his  fine  work  in  “Daddy  Flick’s  Spree,”  “King  John,  Act  III,  Scene 
I,”  and  crowning  all,  “Badger’s  Debut  as  Hamlet.” 


Lura  Barden  (Mrs.  Louis  Frank  Newman),  412  Iroquois  Apartment, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Barden  received  one  of  the  three  gold  medals  awarded  in  ’83  at 
the  recitation  contest  held  at  the  old  Whitney  Opera  House  on  Fort  Street. 

She  traveled  and  read  extensively.  For  one  year  she  made  her  home 
in  Sitka,  Alaska.  In  1889  she  returned  to  D.  T.  S.  for  post-graduate 
study,  following  which  she  made  concert  tours  for  four  years  under  the 
management  of  the  Slayton  and  the  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureaus.  She  was 
at  this  time  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  these  bureaus  had  to  offer,  her 
dramatic  power  and  ability  to  portray  humor,  as  well  as  her  attractive 
personality,  winning  for  her  a wide  reputation. 

At  the  close  of  her  season  in  ’93  she  married  Mr.  Louis  Frank  New- 
man. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newman  had  a beautiful  home  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
for  eight  years.  After  spending  one  winter  in  the  west,  they  moved  to 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  Mr.  Newman  has  large  coal  mining  interests.  They 
have  one  son,  Gwendell  Barden  Newman,  nine  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Newman  has  given  up  reading  entirely  since  her  marriage,  much 
to  the  regret  of  her  husband.  She  is  a very  quiet  home  body,  with  two 
passions,  her  family  and  her  horseback  riding. 
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Miss  Hellen  Bowlby,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Miss  Bowlby  is  talented  in  music  as  well  as  elocution.  From  the  time 
of  her  graduation  until  1900  she  taught  both  arts  privately  in  Windsor. 

For  two  school  years  she  was  instructor  in  music,  elocution  and 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

She  has  done  a great  deal  of  concert  work,  both  as  singer  and  elocu- 
tionist, and  has  always  met  with  the  appreciation  of  the  public. 

She  likes  to  be  “free  as  air,”  as  she  expresses  it,  and  travels  often  and 
far.  She  spent  the  winter  of  1903-4  in  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Minnie  Brow  (Mrs.  I.  M.  Eldridge),  802  Clifford  St.,  Flint,  Mich.,  and 
Hotel  Cecil,  London,  Eng. 

Miss  Brow  was  the  second  president  of  the  D.  T.  S.  A.,  as  successor 
to  Miss  Rounds,  holding  the  office  for  two  years.  She  taught  reading  in 
the  public  schools  of  Flint  for  one  year,  and  later  conducted  classes  in 
Shakespeare  and  physical  culture  in  Lansing. 

After  taking  up  her  residence  in  Flint  in  1894  she  taught  with  marked 
success  a reading  class  in  Shakespeare.  In  1896  she  was  made  instructor 
in  physical  culture  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf.  In  June  of  that 
year  she  married  Mr.  I.  M.  Eldridge,  spending  a three  months’  honeymoon 
abroad.  The  following  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldridge  went  to  California. 
A second  trip  the  next  year  by  a different  route  added  joys  to  their  experi- 
ence, and  a winter  in  Boston  filled  out  the  year. 

January,  1900,  Lester  Brow  came  to  cheer  their  home.  The  young 
man  has  accompanied  his  parents  abroad  on  their  trips,  and  has  acquired 
some  marked  Britishisms,  though  ever  loyal  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  family  are  planning  a more  extended  sojourn  in  London. 

Mrs.  Eldridge  still  clings  to  her  beloved  art,  and  often  appears  in 
amateur  theatricals. 

May  Bull  (Mrs.  Herman  L.  Gabell),  680  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Since  her  marriage  in  April,  1885,  at  the  home  of  her  parents,  St. 
Thomas,  Ont.,  Mrs.  Gabell  has  made  in  Detroit  a home  for  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  her. 

Mrs.  Gabell  writes:  “The  eldest  child  of  my  brother  came  to  my 


Mrs.  Helen  Chaffee  Workman. 
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guardianship  when  two  years  old.  She  is  now  twelve  and  a beautiful 
comfort  to  me.  In  my  day  dreams  there  are  always  pleasant  thoughts  in 
which  the  D.  T.  S.  and  its  connections  play  a large  part.  Life’s  school 
teaches  many  lessons,  and  some  dark  ones,  but  what  blessings  the  sunny 
places  are.  We  all  think,  sometimes,  I am  sure,  that  if  we  were  to  tread 
the  way  again  we  would  do  some  things  differently,  but  I have  found 
these  lines  of  Dr.  Deems  very  helpful : 

‘The  world  is  wide 
In  time  and  tide* 

And  God  is  guide; 

Don’t  worry. 

For  he  is  blest. 

Who  does  his  best. 

And  leaves  the  rest; 

Don’t  worry.’  ” 


Mrs.  Margaret  Custer  Calhoun  (Mrs.  John  Halbert  Maugham),  The 
University,  106-108  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Grief — a tragedy  of  the  nation  veils  her  childhood  and  young  woman- 
hood. 

For  us  her  life  began  when  she  entered  the  D.  T.  S.,  which  she  did  in 
the  early  “Abstract  Days.”  Those  dear  old  days  when  Mr.  Carlisle  lapsed 
into  caustic  English  now  and  then,  and  Miss  Rounds  twinkled  her  eyes  at 
us  and  tried  not  to  be  too  discouraging,  when  Mademoiselle  Euphie  was 
rescuing  “Her  Letter”  from  a contemptuous  familiarity,  and  star-eyed 
Stella  Teuton  contributing  a stride  to  the  “Balcony  Scene;”  when  niece 
Helen  was  beginning  to  exhibit  her  “Broken  Doll”  and  Daisy  painting  “The 
Proud  Miss  McBride”  on  “memory’s  wall.” 

Mrs.  Calhoun  has  done  a great  deal  of  post-graduate  work  here,  in 
the  woods,  at  the  mountains  and  elsewhere  with  Mrs.  Noble,  of  whom  she 
always  speaks  as  “The  Gracious  Head”  and  describes  as : 

“No  angel,  but  a dearer  being  all  dipt 
In  angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise, 

Interpreter  between  the  gods  and  men, 

Who  looks  all  native  to  h$r  place  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seems  to  touch  upon  a sphere 
Too  fine  to  tread.” 

In  a recent  letter  she  says,  “Of  the  teachers  I have  only  pleasant 
memories.  They  were  proficient  and  in  their  individual  ways  performed 
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their  duties  in  full  accord  with  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  school.  My 
heart  and  eyes  are  full ! Words  cannot  express  my  abiding  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  influence  thus  brought  into  my  life.  To  me  the  school 
is  a place  where  the  pupils  are  taught,  not  only  how  to  seek,  to  find  and  to 
interpret  the  best  in  books,  but  where  even  more  valuable  lessons  are 
learned;  lessons  in  life  which  show  us  how  to  seek  and  to  find  the  best 
within  ourselves  as  well  as  to  appreciate  the  highest  and  noblest  the  world 
affords.” 

Mrs.  Calhoun  has  won  enviable  distinction  as  a dramatic  reader.  Such 
phrases  as  “psychologically  sensitive  in  comprehension,”  “spiritually  mag- 
netic” and  “hers  is  the  art  that  so  conceals  art  that  she  seems  artless,” 
being  associated  with  her  name  Indeed,  so  many  delightful  things  have 
been  written  and  said  about  her  that  the  writer  is  almost  afraid  to  suggest 
that  she  has  a fault  or  two  tucked  up  her  sleeve.  At  one  time  she  was  a 
dauntless  half  of  the  school’s  Democratic  Minority  of  two,  and  more  than 
lived  up  to  her  share  of  keeping  our  Republican  wits  at  the  grindstone. 
When  her  party  came  into  power  her  loyalty  allowed  her  to  be  persuaded 
into  accepting  the  State  Librarianship  at  Lansing.  It  was  a dignified  and 
in  many  ways  an  agreeable  position,  but  not  being  fitted  by  nature  or 
training  to  “office  holding,”  she  felt  its  business  responsibilities  too  keenly 
— saw  the  limitations  too  plainly.  But  an  opportunity  to  resign  did  not 
present  itself  until  the  Republican  turn  of  the  wheel  two  years  later,  and 
it  should  be  gratifying  to  Mrs.  Calhoun  to  be  able  to  recall  that  the 
incoming  Governor  asked  her  to  reconsider  her  decision. 

The  summer  following  was  spent  in  Vermont  with  Mrs.  Noble  pre- 
paratory to  resuming  her  chosen  profession  in  the  autumn.  But  the  autumn 
brought  a proposition  to  enter  the  business  world.  Thinking  to  do  so 
temporarily  and  to  combine  readings  and  real  estate,  and  so  the  more 
speedily  realize  “that  little  competence”  we  all  dream  of,  she  again  yielded 
to  temptation,  but  soon  after  establishing  her  household  goods  in  New 
York  she  found  that  “Art”  and  “Business”  do  not  rhyme,  that  there  could 
be  no  divided  allegiance.  Her  ethics  demanding  a more  than  scrupulous 
fulfillment  of  the  obligations  assumed,  “Art,”  of  course,  had  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, so  from  that  date  until  1901  her  readings  were  those  donated  to 
philanthropy  only. 

Then  with  some  honorable  scars,  but  rich  in  experience,  she  regained 
her  freedom,  and  to  celebrate  it  she  planned  a series  of  visits  to  old 
friends,  coming  to  Detroit  for  the  first  time  in  years.. 

Necessarily  a good  deal  of  a traveler  Mrs.  Calhoun  has  seen  most  of 
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the  famous  or  picturesque  places  of  the  country,  met  many  celebrities  of 
the  “World  of  Art  and  Letters,”  received  much  distinguished  attention, 
made  friends  among  the  lowly  as  well  as  among  the  great,  and  had  some 
interesting  adventures,  not  the  least  of  which  was  a recital  at  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Last  June,  in  a beautiful  church  in  the  Catskills,  surrounded  by 
some  of  those  who  have  wept  with  her  and  been  glad  with  her  and  worked 
with  her,  she  entered  into  a permanent  engagement  to  bestow  her  art  upon 
an  audience  of  one  by  becoming  Mrs.  John  Halbert  Maugham. 

“Joy  hath  its  foundation  deep  down  in  the  adamant  of  pain.” 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Marney  Conner,  care  of  Mr.  Ralph  Conner,  Manhattan 
Hotel,  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

(Taken  from  “A  Woman  of  the  Century.”) 

After  graduation  at  the  D.  T.  S.,  the  Buffalo  School  of  Elocution  was 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Conner  rapidly  won  her  way,  gaining  for  herself  an 
enviable  local  reputation  and  being  well  known  in  a far  wider  territory. 
Her  lecture  upon  “Expression,”  with  illustrative  readings,  has  met  with 
demand  from  school,  pulpit  and  platform. 

After  more  than  fifteen  years  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  death  of  an  only 
brother  and  money  interests  called  her  West,  where  she  has  been  teaching 
in  Seminaries  and  High  Schools,  lecturing,  writing  and  gaining  a higher 
education.  She  has  also  done  much  club  work — notably  the  production  of 
the  play  “Merchant  of  Venice,”  taking  Shylock’s  part  in  the  cast,  accord- 
ing to  critics  and  the  press  most  acceptably. 

A charter  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists,  she 
has  the  welfare  of  that  body  at  heart,  and  is  anxious  to  have  its  work 
extended  to  localities  where  it  is  still  unknown.  She  was  also  instrumental 
in  helping  to  form  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Elocutionists,  and 
has  the  good  of  her  profession  in  mind  wherever  she  goes. 

Mrs.  Conner  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and  hopes  to  be  useful  in 
the  cause  of  education  and  humanity  for  many  years  to  come. 

Rachel  B.  Dalton  (Mrs.  Henry  C.  Briggs),  219  Canfield  Ave.  E., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Dalton  used  her  practical  knowledge  of  expression  for  her  own 
pleasure  and  that  of  her  friends. 

She  was  married  in  1894,  and  is,  as  she  expresses  it,  “a  home-body.” 

She  is  a member  of  the  Willing  Workers’  Charitable  Organization. 
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Perdita  E.  Golden  (Mrs.  Robert  J.  Boland). 

After  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Boland,  Mrs.  Boland  lived  in  Hampton, 
Va.,  where  she  taught  music,  and  played  the  organ  in  one  of  the  churches. 
Later  her  home  was  in  Roanoke. 

She  died  at  her  mother’s  home  in  Detroit  in  1895.  Her  son,  Robert, 
lives  with  his  father  in  Virginia. 


Carrie  Moore  (Mrs.  James  G.  Campbell),  422  Meeker  St.,  South 
Orange,  N.  J. 

No  answer  to  letters  of  inquiry. 


Miss  Elernora  D.  Owens  (Mrs.  Albert  R.  Ridout),  513  South  Main  St., 
Geneva,  New  York. 

Miss  Owens  was  teacher  of  elocution  in  Paul  Quinn  College,  Waco, 
Texas,  for  several  years,  and  also  in  the  Clairemont  Industrial  Institute 
for  three  years.  Her  efforts  in  both  institutes  were  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated by  the  students,  who  were  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  her  methods 
and  manner  of  instruction. 


Mrs.  Pauline  Kimball  Partridge,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Partridge  is  a cousin  of  Mrs.  Noble.  In  the  D.  T.  S.  with  her 
was  her  daughter,  Grace,  who  will  be  remembered  as  giving  the  first 
child’s  recital  in  the  school. 

In  the  fall  of  ’83  Mrs.  Partridge  went  to  Iowa  City,  and  began  her 
work  in  the  Academy,  a preparatory  school  for  the  University,  remaining 
for  seventeen  years. 

In  1890  the  regents  of  the  State  University  elected  Mrs.  Partridge 
instructor  of  elocution  in  that  college,  which  place  she  held  for  two  years. 

Three  years  ago,  feeling  that  she  had  earned  a rest  from  her  long  and 
arduous  labors  she  resigned  from  both  schools. 

These  facts  alone  are  sufficient  testimony  to  Mrs.  Partridge’s  ability  in 
her  chosen  field,  in  which  her  success  was  exceptional. 


Mrs.  Emma  J.  Clark. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Rathbun,  27  Baker  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

One  of  the  three  gold  medals  given  at  the  recitation  contest  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Rathbun.  After  a year  of  post-graduate  work,  she  ap- 
peared as  a concert  reader  throughout  the  state  for  several  years,  and  also 
took  leading  parts  in  amateur  theatricals.  Deserved  praise  was  given  Miss 
Rathbun  for  all  of  these  efforts. 

Six  years  ago  her  health  failed  and  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  her 
work. 

This  past  season  she  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  the  plat- 
form, and  at  several  concerts  has  been  very  warmly  received. 

She  is  a member  of  the  Woman’s  Research  Club,  serving  as  president 
for  one  year  (which  is  the  limit  in  this  club),  and  as  secretary  two  years. 


Euphie  Reynolds  (Mrs.  Stephen  F.  Ingram),  18  East  Broome  St., 
Port  Jervis,  New  York. 

The  year  following  her  graduation  Miss  Reynolds  taught  in  the  D. 
T.  S.,  and  again  in  1890;  the  second  time  as  Mrs.  Ingram,  for  in  1884  she 
was  married  to  Stephen  F.  Ingram. 

She  has  read  and  taught  in  various  Eastern  cities,  mainly  in  New 
York  City,  but  illness  has  interrupted  her  efforts  again  and  again. 

Mrs.  Ingram  too  modestly  says : “I  do  not  count  for  much,  as  the 
world  goes,  and  yet  it  has  paid.  To  love  the  beautiful  things,  to  have 
worked  with  them,  to  have  studied  and  practiced,  to  have  done  what  one 
could  as  well  as  one  could — yes,  it  has  paid.” 


Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Standart  (Mrs.  R.  W.  Standart),  99  Edmund  Place, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Standart  writes:  “As  I look  back  through  the  vista  of  the  past 
twenty-one  years,  those  two  years  which  I passed  so  delightfully  in  the 
D.  T.  S.  stand  out  most  prominently.  The  instruction  I received  has 
proved  of  great  value,  as  I have  been  constantly  called  upon  in  church 
work  to  preside  and  read  at  meetings,  give  recitations,  tell  stories  and 
manage  little  plays  at  Christmas  time.  I have  also  given  evenings  at  the 
hotels  where  I have  been  summering.” 
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Four  years  ago  Mrs.  Standart  took  the  part  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
at  an  entertainment  given  in  Harmonie  Hall,  and  was  enthusiastically 
received. 

Two  years  ago  and  again  last  year,  upon  request,  she  took  the  char- 
acter of  Almira  Pease  in  country  dialect  and  costume.  This  was  her  best 
effort,  and  it  was  remarked  by  many  that  it  was  beyond  criticism. 

Mrs.  Standart  has  two  sons,  William  Esty  Standart  and  Robert  Watson 
Standart,  Jr. 


Abby  Watkins  (Mrs.  Edward  Arthur  Major),  The  Alhambra,  corner 
Park  and  Bagg  Sts.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Major  says:  “I  have  always  been  very  glad  that  I had  the 
training.” 

At  first  she  recited  in  public,  and  her  recitations  were  favorably 
received  by  press  and  people.  Then  the  art  of  painting  claimed  her  atten- 
tion and  she  spent  two  years  in  study  in  Germany  and  two  in  Paris. 

In  1897  she  exhibited  two  pictures  in  the  Paris  Salon,  and  again  in 
1898,  “The  Sister  Ultime,”  a study  from  life.  The  great  aim  of  all  artists 
is  to  be  “hung”  in  the  Salon,  and  Detroit  papers  spoke  with  much  pride  of 
this  honor  to  a Detroit  artist. 

For  three  years  Mrs.  Major’s  studio  was  in  the  Grand  Circus  Build- 
ing. Her  specialty  is  miniature  painting. 

Just  now  her  brushes  are  laid  aside,  as  Miss  Marie  Major,  aged  one 
year,  does  not  approve  of  them,  and  this  young  lady  makes  the  rules  for 
the  household,  and  especially  for  “big  brother”  Harlan. 


Be  sure  that  you  have  something  to  say  before  you  trouble  your  head 
about  finding  out  how  to  say  it. 

When  we  put  ourselves  in  another’s  place  we  must  take  upon  our- 
selves all  that  he  is,  all  his  past,  and  all  the  influence  that  has  made  him 
what  he  is. 


Mrs.  Porter  J.  White. 
(“Miss  Olga  Verne.’’) 
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Class  Motto:  “Ye  Greeks  came  into  Troy  by  trying.” 


Minnie  Atwood  (Mrs.  R.  M.  Paine),  47  Stratford  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

For  sixteen  years  Chicago  has  been  Mrs.  Paine’s  home. 

Since  her  return  from  Europe  in  1894,  Mrs.  Paine  has  been  much 
interested  in  the  study  of  history. 

Though  not  a typical  club  woman,  she  has  given  a share  of  her  time 
to  clubs.  She  is  a member  of  a large  Woman’s  Club,  in  which  she  has 
held  various  offices. 

She  writes,  “Occasionally  I have  written  papers  for  the  Club  and  here 
is  where  I found  my  work  in  the  D.  T.  S.  invaluable. 

The  members  think  it  quite  wonderful  that  I can  commit  a ten  or 
fifteen  minute  paper,  and  give  it  as  though  impromptu,  but  they  would 
not,  did  they  know  of  the  discipline  I have  received.” 


Helen  Chaffee  (Mrs.  William  H.  Workman),  780  Woodward  Ave.  and 
1045  St.  Antoine  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Helen  Chaffee,  of  Rochester,  Vermont,  the  year  following  gradu- 
ation took  up  a post-graduate  course,  and  in  1886  began  teaching  at  the 
school  in  the  department  of  physical  culture.  To  this  was  added  work  in 
other  classes  and  private  instruction  to  pupils.  Aside  from  teaching,  Miss 
Chaffee  gave  much  time  to  public  recitals  and  the  writing  of  poems  and 
sketches  for  the  Youth’s  Companion,  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  other 
periodicals. 

In  1890,  upon  the  resignation  of  Miss  Sarah  Rounds,  who  became 
Mrs.  Stemen,  Miss  Chaffee  was  made  principal  of  the  school,  a position 
she  has  held  ever  since  with  great  credit  to  herself  and  her  Alma  Mater. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  year  she  went  abroad,  where  she  remained 
thirteen  months,  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  Paris,  studying 
French,  Italian,  fencing,  and  pantomime,  the  last  named  under  M.  Petipas, 
of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  In  this  institution  she  also  attended  classes 
in  acting  taught  by  Messrs.  Worms,  Delauney,  and  Got. 
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During  her  stay  in  Paris  Miss  Chaffee  gave  three  recitals  in  the  Insti- 
tut  Polyglotte.  Some  time  was  spent  in  London,  where  she  recited  at 
receptions,  and  gave  a public  recital  at  Steinway  Hall  before  a large 
audience. 

In  1891,  with  greatly  enlarged  equipment  for  her  work,  she  returned 
to  Detroit,  and  took  up  teaching  again.  So  great  was  the  charm  of  her 
art,  and  above  all  her  womanhood,  that  one  of  her  pupils,  a graduate  of 
1892,  Mr.  William  H.  Workman,  made  a still  greater  step  in  advance,  and 
in  1893  became  her  husband. 

The  next  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Workman  went  abroad,  and  both  taught 
for  one  year  in  the  Chaffee-Noble  School  of  Expression,  London,  where 
they  gave  recitals  together,  consisting  of  recitations  and  dialogues.  Mrs. 
Workman  on  one  occasion  gave  before  the  patrons  of  the  school  a recital 
of  original  poems  and  sketches. 

In  1895  these  poems,  with  others,  were  published  in  a dainty  volume 
under  the  title,  “Leisure  Lines.” 

These  verses  have  been  recited  by  many,  especially  “Family  Quarrels,” 
“That’s  Greek,”  “Didn’t  Know,”  and  “The  Way  They  Laugh.” 

The  time  between  ’97  and  ’99  was  spent  by  Mrs.  Workman  at  her 
old  home  in  .Rochester,  Vermont,  where  was  born,  on  April  29,  ’99,  her  son, 
Harry  Chaffee,  a pet  of  the  school,  and  the  greatest  joy  and  pride  of  his 
fond  parents. 

In  1899  Mrs.  Workman  again  took  her  place  in  the  school ; and  the 
spring  of  1904  completes  her  eighteenth  year  as  teacher  in  the  Detroit 
Training  School,  being  for  the  past  fourteen  years  the  principal. 

Some  years  ago,  the  writer,  picking  up  a little  volume  entitled  “Helps 
by  the  Way,”  lying  on  Mrs.  Workman’s  table,  found  on  its  fly-leaf  this 
text  in  the  well-known  hand  of  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble:  “Beloved,  thou 
doest  faithfully  whatsoever  thou  doest.”  Ill  John:  5. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  choice  of  the  birthday  gift  as  well  as  the 
text  impressed  the  observer,  who  repeats  it  here  as  a mark  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fidelity  of  Helen  Chaffee  Workman  to  her  art,  her  pupils,  her 
friends,  and  to  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  D.  T.  S.,  for  whom  she  has 
toiled  early  and  late  to  gather  material  for  “this  book  of  remembrance.” 


Mrs.  Emma  J.  Clark,  care  Dr.  H.  S.  Noble,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Clark’s  name  has  for  many  years  been  most  closely 
associated  with  that  of  Mrs.  Noble.  Portia  in  the  “Merchant  of  Venice” 


Miss  Sarah  Noble  Ives. 
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says : “For  in  companions  that  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love,  there  must  needs  be  a like 
proportion  of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit;”  and  from  their  long 
association,  there  seems  to  be  between  these  two  life-long  friends  a simi- 
larity of  manner,  thought  and  taste  which  is  recognized  by  their  friends. 

Mrs.  Clark  taught  French  and  the  Theory  of  Expression  in  the  Detroit 
Training  School  for  several  years,  her  work  being  interrupted  by  a year’s 
study  in  Paris.  She  is  a woman  of  great  culture  and  has  traveled  very 
extensively  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe. 

From  1897  to  1901  she  made  her  home  in  Boston. 

In  1901  she  went  to  live  with  Mrs.  Noble  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  which 
is  her  present  home. 


Libbie  Grabowsky,  “Olga  Verne”  (Mrs.  Porter  J.  White),  4216  West- 
minster PI.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  class  of  ’84  has  just  cause  for  pride  in  this  member,  whose  unceas- 
ing endeavor  has  long  since  placed  her  high  in  the  histrionic  art. 

Her  first  part  was  Eleanor  Vaughn  in  Edwin  Mayo’S)  “David 
Crockett,”  which  she  played  for  one  season. 

She  next  joined  Robert  Downing  for  a forty  weeks’  engagement  in 
repertoire,  the  ingenue  roles  being  assigned  to  her. 

The  following  season  found  her  with  Lewis  Morrison’s  “Faust”  Com- 
pany. 

During  this  engagement  she  made  another — to  Mr.  Porter  J.  White, 
Mr.  Morrison’s  understudy,  whom  she  married  in  September,  1890,  while 
still  with  the  company. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  White  starred  in  “Paul  Kauvar,” 
Mrs.  White  playing  Nanette,  the  ingenue. 

The  next  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  took  out  their  own  company  in 
“Faust,”  playing  the  leading  roles. 

The  success  of  the  venture  has  been  unremitting.  Last  year  and  a 
part  of  this  season  they  have  given  the  leads  to  others  to  take  out  a 
“Francesca  da  Rimini”  Company. 

Mrs.  White  still  appears  under  the  stage  name  of  Olga  Verne. 

Her  hopes  and  ambitions  are  centered  in  her  little  daughter, 
Beatrice  Olga  White,  now  twelve  years  old,  who  is  receiving  her  educa- 
tion in  a private  school  in  St.  Louis. 
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The  young  Miss  has  a passion  for  acting  and  poetry.  The  following 
childish  attempt  at  verse-making,  written  at  the  age  of  nine,  gives  us  a 
peep  into  the  family,  as  well  as  professional  life,  of  her  well-known  father 
and  mother : 

“Though  my  papa  plays  the  Devil, 

He’s  good  and  kind,  I know. 

He  tries  to  steal  my  mamma’s  soul. 

But  that’s  only  in  the  show. 

For  when  he  comes  behind  the  scene, 

He  kisses  her  and  me; 

We  just  love  each  other  dearly; 

We’re  sweethearts,  one,  two,  three.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  have  a summer  home  at  Grand  Point,  Mich. 

\ 

Miss  Sarah  Noble  Ives.  Permanent  address:  Middletown,  Conn.,  care 
Dr.  H.  S.  Noble. 

Miss  Ives  gave  some  recitals  throughout  Michigan.  She  began  work 
as  a teacher  in  the  D.  T.  S.,  in  the  department  of  gymnastics,  and  taught  in 
the  school  with  interruptions  until  1899,  adding  other  branches  to  her  work, 
though  always  making  a specialty  of  the  physical  culture. 

In  1889  she  began  her  art  studies  in  New  York  City  with  John  Ward 
Stimson,  and  in  1890  she  went  to  Paris,  where  for  two  years  she  studied  in 
the  Julien  Academy  under  Messrs.  Bougereau,  Robert  Fleury,  and  Mme. 
Real-Delsarte.  In  1892-3  she  studied  pen  technique  in  New  York  with 
Otto  Bacher,  returning  to  Paris  the  following  autumn  for  another  year’s 
work. 

She  then  came  home,  where  in  her  studio  at  60  Edmund  Place,  many 
a delightful  afternoon  and  evening  was  enjoyed  by  her  friends  and 
admirers  among  her  paintings  and  art  curios. 

In  1895  she  established  a studio  in  New  York  City;  here  she  worked 
successfully,  illustrating  books,  magazines  and  book-covers,  until  1896, 
when  she  went  to  Boston  for  two  years,  giving  most  of  her  work  to  the 
Boston  Journal. 

In  1898  she  returned  to  New  York,  where  her  delightful  little  studio 
at  37  West  Twenty-second  Street  has  been  a resting  place  and  a cosy 
corner  for  many  of  her  friends  on  their  visits  to  the  Metropolis. 

Numbers  of  aspiring  and  established  actors  and  actresses  (members  of 
the  D.  T.  S.  A.)  have  made  Miss  Ives’  studio  a rendezvous,  so  that 
“Actor’s  Rest”  is  well  known  to  the  profession. 
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In  1900  Miss  Ives’  little  book  of  poems  with  her  own  illustrations  was 
brought  out  by  the  R.  H.  Russel  Co.  She  called  it  “Songs  of  the  Shining 
Way,”  and  its  many  admirers  hope  it  will  show  the  shining  way  to  similar 
songs  to  follow.  At  present  the  most  of  Miss  Ives’  work  is  taken  by  the 
McClure  Syndicate,  and  the  colored  supplements  of  some  of  the  leading 
papers  exhibit  her  beautiful  work  in  their  Sunday  editions. 

One  often  finds  her  signature,  Noble-Ives  or  N.-I.  in  the  Detroit 
News-Tribune  under  an  artistic  illustration. 


Isa  Johnson  (Mrs.  Albert  E.  Hallett). 

Miss  Johnson  took  up  the  study  of  expression  for  her  personal  pleasure 
and  improvement  She  never  used  her  knowledge  professionally. 

Soon  after  completing  the  course  she  moved  with  her  family  to 
Chicago,  where  she  was  married,  May  4,  1893.  One  son  was  born  to  her 
in  1895,  who  lived  only  three  months. 

She  died  May  17,  1901. 

Her  classmates  remember  her  as  a sweet-faced,  fair-haired  girl,  of  a 
quiet,  kindly  and  happy  disposition. 


Laura  Martindale  (Mrs.  Edwin  Henderson),  759  Second  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

For  four  years  Miss  Martindale,  of  Greenfield,  Mich.,  gave  miscel- 
laneous programmes  and  filled  numbers  at  concerts  in  Michigan,  and  at 
intervals  heard  the  plaudits  of  the  public  after  her  marriage  in  December, 
1888. 

She  is  a charming  housekeeper,  and  a happy  wife  and  mother.  Two 
daughters  have  claimed  her  love  and  care,  Eleanor  Louise,  whose  little 
life  was  brief,  and  Evelyn  Laura,  aged  thirteen,  who  was  named  for  Mrs. 
Henderson’s  classmate,  Evelyn  Noble  (Mrs.  Schroeder). 

Mr.  Henderson  is  one  of  Detroit’s  brilliant  young  lawyers.  He  has 
interest  in  mines  in  South  Dakota,  and  spends  some  time  in  Deadwood, 
where  Mrs.  Henderson  passed  a part  of  last  year. 

Mrs.  Henderson  is  a charming  woman  to  meet  and  a friend  worth 
having.  She  has  a wide  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends  in  Detroit, 
which  has  been  her  home  since  her  marriage. 
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Miss  Evelyn  Noble  (Mrs.  George  C.  Schroeder),  191  Scribner  St., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Miss  Evelyn  Noble  remained  in  the  school  until  1888,  taking  special 
courses  both  in  the  regular  work  of  the  school,  and  post-graduate  studies. 

During  the  four  years  she  served  as  assistant  teacher  a part  of  the 
time,  and  was  Mrs.  Noble’s  private  secretary. 

In  1888  Miss  Noble  went  to  Grand  Rapids,  teaching  in  the  G.  R. 
School  of  Expression  for  one  year  with  Myrtle  Koon  Cherryman.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  Mrs.  Cherryman  retired  from  the  school  and  Miss  Noble 
continued  it  for  two  years  alone.  During  this  time  she  did  some  writing 
for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  including  short  stories  and  verses. 

After  closing  her  work  with  the  school,  Miss  Noble  returned  to  the 
D.  T.  S.  for  a year’s  study,  and  in  1893  was  married  to  Mr.  George 
Schroeder,  and  went  to  Grand  Rapids  to  reside  permanently. 

She  served  for  one  year  as  president  of  the  Society  of  Elocution,  of 
which  she  was  one  of  the  first  members,  joining  in  1896.  She  has  been 
active  in  its  work,  and  has  served  as  its  vice-president  and  in  other  offices. 
She  has  continued  to  do  private  teaching,  and  keeps  a fresh  repertoire  of 
readings  which  are  in  constant  use. 

“Life  holds  some  sad  experiences. 

As  most  of  us  discover,” 

little  “sweet  sixteen”  Miss  Noble  used  to  recite  at  No.  13  Abstract 
Building,  but  we  are  happy  to  note  that  her  life  thus  far  has  held  few  of 
these  “sad  experiences,”  and  may  she  never  realize  the  truth  of  this  quo- 
tation from  her  favorite  “Heartsease.”  The  pansy  is  still  her  best  loved 
flower  and  her  symbol,  and  her  friends  think  of  her  as  a dear  little  brown 
pansy,  for  brown  is  the  color  of  her  hair,  and  the  color  she  chooses  for 
most  of  her  costumes. 

Cora  Stout  (Mrs.  George  Andrew  Steel),  The  Palms,  Jefferson  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A few  weeks  before  the  Commencement  Exercises  Miss  Stout  was 
obliged  to  leave  school  on  account  of  illness.  All  of  her  classmates  were 
in  line  at  the  station  to  bid  her  good-bye;  and  on  the  evening  of  gradua- 
tion her  vacant  chair  was  marked  by  a bunch  of  violets. 

The  summer  of  ’84  was  spent  by  Miss  Stout  at  the  Blue  Mountains 
of  Eastern  Oregon.  On  January  28th,  1885,  she  married  Mr.  George  A. 
Steel.  A year  of  travel  followed  this  event. 


Mrs.  Evelyn  Noble  Schroeder. 
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Mrs.  Steel  believes  that  travel  is  a great  education,  and  she  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  know,  for  she  has  traveled  almost  constantly  since 
1886.  Francis  Robert  Steel,  born  March  14,  1887,  and  George  Graham 
Steel,  born  October  22,  1888,  are  native  sons  of  the  Golden  West,  as  both 
were  born  in  Los  Angeles.  Carolyn  Steel  was  born  in  Michigan,  June 
13,  1897. 

The  resident  members  of  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  are  glad  that  Mrs.  Steel 
has  now  a home  in  Detroit,  and  that  she  has  identified  herself  with  their 
plans.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steel  are  spending  the  winter  in  Englewood,  Florida. 

Mary  Evelyn  Walbridge  (Mrs.  O.  A.  LaCrone),  202  E.  South  St., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

For  one  year  following  her  graduation,  Miss  Walbridge  taught  in  the 
D.  T.  S.  She  then  went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  she  opened  a studio 
for  pupils  in  the  study  of  Expression  and  Shakespeare,  on  I Street. 

She  gave  three  recitals  (affairs  of  invitation),  and  these  meeting  with 
wide-spread  appreciation,  her  work  increased  rapidly  from  that  time. 

She  became  connected  the  following  January  with  Norwood  Institute, 
a large  private  seminary  in  Washington,  to  which  she  transferred  her 
studio.  For  two  years  during  this  time  she  had  large  evening  classes  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  also  classes  composed  of  teachers  in  the  Bible  Schools. 

She  established  a special  two  years’  course  in  Elocution  and  English 
Literature  at  Norwood  Institute,  giving  its  own  diploma. 

The  degree  of  eminence  to  which  her  work  attained  shows  what  can 
be  done  by  earnest,  conscientious  work,  unaided  by  influence.  Good  work 
is  its  own  best  advertisement.  Miss  Walbridge  was  said  to  be  the  best 
interpreter  of  Shakespeare  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

On  February  7,  1894,  she  was  married  to  Dr.  O.  A.  LaCrone,  of  Kala- 
mazoo, well  known  in  Michigan  as  an  oculist  and  aurist.  Since  living  here 
she  has  continued  her  teaching,  but  takes  only  a limited  number  of  private 
pupils. 

Her  services  were  given  for  two  years  to  evening  classes  in  Elocution 
at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Mrs.  LaCrone  writes : “I  have  received  lectures  and  instruction  from 
a number  of  masters,  but  I have  never  found  one  whose  power  to  impart 
the  knowledge  of  her  art  equalled  that  of  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble.  Hers 
is  not  only  the  ability  to  impart  knowledge,  it  is  the  glowing  radiance  of  a 
genius  for  expression  which  illumines  the  student’s  mind,  and  informs 
soul  and  body  with  the  living  fire  of  eloquence.” 
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1885 


Class  Motto:  “Not  upon,  but  toward  the  heights.” 


Estelle  Allaben  (Mrs.  Gunnison),  (address  unknown). 

For  one  year  Miss  Allaben  taught  English  branches  in  the  D.  T.  S. 
The  members  of  her  class  still  cherish  many  fond  memories  of  her  happy 
way  of  leading  them  through  the  tangled  ways  of  trochaic  verse.  This  is 
the  extemporized  stanza  which  she  put  on  the  board  when  a part  of  the 
class  was  scowling  over  this  particular  metre: 

“Six  fair  maids  are  bent  on  learning 
How  trochaic  verse  to  write; 

Gaily  laughs  the  Muse,  and  spurning 
Their  lame  efforts,  takes  her  flight.” 

Two  or  three  of  these  same  girls  have  often  put  their  names  to  a pub- 
lished rhyme  since,  and  looking  back  to  ’86,  will  regret  that  no  word  has 
come  from  Mrs.  Allaben-Gunnison,  and  that  even  her  address  cannot  be 
learned. 


Mrs.  Susanne  J.  Cobb  (Mrs.  John  B.  Cornish),  Wollaston,  Mass. 

“Cape  Cod  Folk”  may  claim  Mrs.  Cornish  among  their  number. 

During  two  years,  public  praise  was  awarded  Mrs.  Cobb  for  her 
reading. 

In  1887  she  married  Mr.  John  B.  Cornish,  Special  Agent  of  the  Spring- 
field  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Co.  She  whispers  in  the  committee’s 
ear  that  if  a love  story  were  wanted  for  their  volume,  hers  would  fill  it. 

She  leads  a life  “entirely  happy  and  satisfactory,”  with  home-making 
duties,  a literary  club,  church  work,  and  benevolent  institution  interests. 

She  writes : “One  honor  has  come  to  me  which  perhaps  no  woman 
of  my  class  can  claim.  I have  a grandchild  five  years  old,  but  in  spite  of 
the  fact  I am  often  called  upon  to  help  out  some  function  of  church  or 
club.  Dialect  reading  is  most  acceptable.  The  love  for  Shakespeare  which 
I acquired  at  the  D.  T.  S.  has  remained  with  me  and  given  me  so  much 
pleasure  that  that  alone  would  be  sufficient  compensation  for  the  time 
given  to  the  school.” 
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Mrs.  Emma  Hayner  Hines,  34  West  64th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Hines’  old  home  was  in  Romeo,  Mich.,  where  she  was  a high 
school  student. 

In  the  D.  T.  S.  she  was  most  popular  as  an  interpreter  of  character 
sketches.  It  was  for  her  most  excellent  rendering  of  a selection  of  this 
nature  that  she  won  a gold  medal  at  the  recitation  contest. 

As  a public  reader  she  was  very  much  admired  and  enjoyed  for  a 
number  of  years. 

For  several  seasons  Mrs.  Hines  has  been  upon  the  stage,  her  name 
appearing  as  Miss  Emma  Hayner.  The  committee  has  been  unable  to 
reach  her  by  letter  and  therefore  can  give  no  particulars  of  her  work. 
However,  we  have  many  reports  of  her  advancement  in  the  profession. 
She  was  always  self-reliant,  courageous  and  energetic. 


Florence  B.  Jenkins  (Mrs.  Hinton  E.  Spalding),  117  Boston  Boule- 
vard, Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Florence  Jenkins,  in  the  company  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Helen 
Philleo  Jenkins,  spent  the  year  following  her  graduation  in  foreign  travel, 
and  again  in  1890  she  went  abroad  for  further  study,  after  which  she  taught 
successfully  a large  class  in  “European  Travels”  at  her  Alma  Mater,  and 
also  taught  privately.  In  June,  1891,  occurred  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Hinton 
E.  Spalding,  one  of  Detroit’s  prominent  lawyers.  Her  children,  of  whom 
she  is  justly  proud,  are  Edward  Deane,  aged  eleven;  Helen  Elizabeth, 
aged  six;  Philleo,  aged  three,  and  Margaret  Marion,  who  is  but  lately  out 
of  long  clothes. 

Mrs.  Spalding  is  very  prominent  in  Detroit’s  literary  circles,  and 
is  widely  known  as  a club  woman  of  great  capabilities  and  talents.  She 
has  held  many  important  offices  in  the  various  women’s  clubs  and  has  been 
a delegate  to  their  national  meetings  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  when 
she  could  be  spared  from  her  home,  which  is  the  place  to  which  she 
devotes  her  best  energies. 

A reporter  called  upon  her  recently  to  get  an  interview  on  the  “Inde- 
pendence of  Woman,”  and  Mrs.  Spalding  in  her  characteristic  way 
answered  him,  “I  have  a home  and  four  children,  and  what  time  do  you 
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suppose  I have  to  think  about  the  independence  of  woman?  Go  to 
somebody  who  hasn’t  these  cares,  and  perhaps  she  can  tell  you  something 
of  the  independence  of  woman.” 


Lu  Agnes  Jones,  “Agnes  Worden”  (Mrs.  C.  H.  T.  Byng-Hall),  Cen- 
tral News,  World  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

With  Miss  Isabel  V.  Anderson,  Miss  Jones  went  to  Omaha  to  teach 
elocution  for  a year. 

Receiving  an  offer  from  Mile.  Rhea  to  join  her  company,  she  played 
one  season  with  this  charming  artist  and  woman,  in  the  parts  of  Marie 
Louise  and  Mme.  De  Bresac  in  “The  Empress  Josephine.”  The  nom  de 
theatre,  Agnes  Worden,  has  often  appeared  on  programmes  since  and  has 
become  more  and  more  familiar  to  play-goers. 

Miss  Worden’s  second  season  was  with  Mme.  Janauschek,  being  cast 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  in  “Marie  Stuart,”  Lady  Ann  Rutland  in  “Essex,” 
and  Miss  Bertram  in  “Meg  Merrilles.” 

It  was  during  this  engagement  that  a Columbus,  Ohio,  paper  said,  “A 
good  second  to  Mme.  Janauschek  was  Miss  Agnes  Worden,  the  Lady 
Rutland.  She  has  a splendid  stage  presence,  an  expressive,  characteristic 
face,  and  a voice  of  the  finest  modulation,  strong  yet  soft.  In  her  hands 
that  difficult  role  was  made  acceptable  in  its  every  phase.” 

With  Jacob  Litt’s  Summer  Stock  Company,  Miss  Worden  appeared 
in  leading  juvenile  parts  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

After  another  engagement  in  stock  work  at  Butte,  Mont.,  she  was 
married  in  1891  to  Mr.  Byng-Hall,  a young  English  journalist. 

Her  home  for  the  first  year  after  her  marriage  was  New  Orleans. 
She  then  moved  to  New  York  City,  keeping  in  practice  by  giving  recitals, 
while  the  cares  of  a mother  interrupted  her  stage  career.  The  little 
misses  who  thus  encroached  upon  the  time  of  their  talented  mother  are 
Lillian  Ellena,  now  eleven  years  old,  and  Queenie  Martha,  seven  years  old. 

About  three  years  ago,  Mrs.  Byng-Hall  resumed  her  professional  life, 
taking  the  part  of  the  Queen  in  “Hamlet,”  with  Robert  Mantell. 

The  next  season  found  her  in  special  New  York  productions,  and 
last  fall  she  signed  with  the  “Miss  Petticoats”  Company. 

The  Toledo  Sunday  Courier  of  December  13,  ’03,  contained  this  com- 
ment: “Agnes  Worden,  whose  make-up  as  Mrs.  Copeland,  the  elderly 
friend  and  patron  of  Miss  Petticoats,  is  exceedingly  attractive,  has  a 
clear,  beautiful  voice,  and  grace  and  graciousness  of  manner.” 


Mrs.  IyUCiA  Julian  Martin. 
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Mr.  Byng-Hall  is  editor  of  the  Central  News  and  Press  Exchange  in 
New  York. 

During  their  mother’s  working  season  the  Misses  Byng-Hall  attend 
the  Farrand  School  in  Detroit. 

Miss  Evelyn  MacDougal,  permanent  address  Litchfield,  Mich. 

Miss  MacDougal  has  been  an  indefatigable  worker.  Ever  eager  to 
gain  and  to  give,  she  has  scarcely  allowed  time  for  rest,  except  when  the 
physical  has  demanded  a relaxation.  Her  strenuous  life  tells  its  own 
story,  and  the  following  list  of  her  years  of  work  and  study  speaks  a praise 
higher  than  those  of  any  biographer’s  pen. 

In  work : Seven  years  in  charge  of  the  department  of  Elocution  and 
Physical  Culture  in  Hillsdale  College,  Mich. ; seven  years  as  Physical 
Director  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  Detroit,  Mich.;  six 
months  of  special  teaching  in  Wooster  University,  Ohio;  five  summers  in 
charge  of  the  Physical  Education  work  in  Bay  View  Summer  University, 
Northern  Michigan. 

In  study:  One  summer  at  Boston  School  of  Oratory;  one  summer 
with  Mrs.  Noble  in  the  Adirondacks ; one  winter  with  special  teachers  in 
New  York  City;  one  summer  in  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Expression;  two 
summers  in  Chautauqua  School  of  Physical  Education;  two  summers  of 
special  work  with  Mrs.  Emily  M.  Bishop  in  “Americanized  Delsarte” 
work;  special  work  in  Physiology  with  Dr.  Eliza  M.  Mosher  (Woman’s 
Dean,  University  of  Michigan)  ; special  work  in  Genetic  Psychology  with 
Dr.  Dawson  of  Clark  University;  special  work  in  Oratory  and  Practical 
Public  Speaking  with  Prof.  S.  H.  Clark,  Chicago  University;  one  sum- 
mer in  Columbia  School  of  Oratory,  Chicago;  two  years’  study  in  Phil- 
osophy and  Psychology  of  Physical  Training  and  in  study  of  Play  Life 
with  Dr.  Luther  Dalsey  Gulick,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  now  Director  of 
Physical  Training  for  schools  of  Greater  New  York. 

For  the  past  year  she  has  been  teaching  special  classes,  and  reading 
in  the  Ozark  Mountains  at  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  South. 

Mrs.  Lucia  Julian  Martin,  1506  Jefferson  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Martin  is  a woman  of  great  vigor,  and  possesses  a strong  per- 
sonality. She  has  used  her  energies  for  the  good  of  others  interested  in 
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the  art  of  expression.  To  quote  her  own  words,  “I  believe  I have  been 
the  means  of  encouraging  and  inspiring  a good  many  young  women  to 
make  more  of  themselves,  and  if  I have  thus  succeeded  I feel  that  my 
labors  have  not  been  in  vain.” 

That  the  D.  T.  S.  in  1885  graduated  a woman  who  was  to  have  the 
opportunity  and  ability  to  help  many  other  women  is  a gratifying  fact. 

Mrs.  Martin  established  a school  in  Indianapolis  in,  1885  which  she 
directed  for  six  years.  She  then,  upon  solicitation,  sold  this  school  and 
became  Principal  of  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture  at  Alma  College,  St. 
Thomas,  Ont.  She  held  this  position  two  years,  when  she  opened  the 
Toledo  School  of  Elocution,  which  was  very  successful.  She  taught  in 
the  Summer  School  of  Byron  W.  King,  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  two 
summers. 

Mrs.  Martin  has  given  hundreds  of  readings  in  many  of  the  states  of 
the  Union  as  well  as  in  Canada. 

She  is  now  a lecturer  upon  Physical  Culture.  She  has  charge  of  a 
large  corps  of  teachers,  and  is  a director  of  a Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education  in  St.  Lopis,  Mo. 

Elizabeth  Rowley  (Mrs.  Clarence  D.  Rogers),  Sycamore,  111. 

Before  her  graduation  from  the  D.  T.  S.,  Miss  Rowley  had  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  from  Hillsdale  College  (Mich). 

On  August  27,  1885,  she  married  Mr.  Clarence  Davis  Rogers,  an 
attorney,  of  Sycamore,  111.,  where  she  has  since  resided. 

She  is  the  proud  mother  of  two  lovely  daughters,  Bessie  and  Doris, 
aged  fourteen  and  seven  years.  She  leads  a busy  life,  with  many  home, 
social  and  church  duties,  but  feels  that  her  “lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places.” 

She  is  a member  of  the  Athena  Woman’s  Club,  also  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Sycamore  Public  Library,  and  Past  Worthy  Matron  of 
the  Eastern  Star  Chapter.  She  has  been  able,  since  her  marriage,  to  keep 
up  her  work  in  expression  to  some  extent. 

Grace  ScrafFord  (Mrs.  Grace  Scrafford  Voorhees),  954  Laurel  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Voorhees  is  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  oratory  in  the 
Principia,  a Christian  Science  school  in  St.  Louis,  and  is  doing  a very 
excellent  work,  with  pupils  from  many  parts  of  the  country. 

She  has  two  daughters,  Ruth,  aged  thirteen  and  a half  years,  and  Lois, 
aged  twelve  years. 
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1886 


Class  Motto:  “Ars  longa,  brevis  vita.” 


Ellen  Burton  (Mrs.  Nathan  Judson),  502  Washington  Avenue  N., 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Judson  says:  “All  that  can  be  said  of  me  is,  ‘I  live  in  Lansing.’ 
I am  not  a club  woman,  and  take  but  little  interest  in  society.  We  have  a 
few  friends  whom  we  gather  around  us  as  often  as  we  can,  and  that  makes 
the  daily,  weekly  and  even  yearly  life.  My  best  thoughts  go  with  all  of 
you  in  the  work.  I wish  I might  help  to  swell  the  book  with  great  deeds 
done,  but  my  steps  have  fallen  in  narrower,  though,  I believe,  not  less 
happy  paths.” 


Adele  Boasberg  (Judith  Berolde,  stage  name),  Mrs.  Edward  Mar- 
shall), 312  Pennsylvania  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  thus  sums  up  Miss  Berolde’s  early  career: 

“Surely  there  is  something  in  a name,  if  not  invariably,  then  occasion- 
ally. Judith  Berolde — does  not  that  name  suggest,  even  to  the  least  imag- 
inative, a woman  out  of  the  common;  a woman  with  a strong,  Semitic, 
mobile  face;  a woman  with  hair  crisp  and  dark  and  eyes  that  reflect  the 
light  from  beneath  straight,  black  brows?  Such  a woman  is  Judith  Ber- 
olde, leading  lady  of  the  Salvini  troupe.  Such  a woman  and  more,  for 
nothing  has  been  said  of  her  beautiful  ivory-tinted  skin;  her  mouth  with 
its  fine,  generous  modeling  and  perfect  teeth;  her  splendid  proportions 
and  her  interesting  individuality. 

“Miss  Berolde  is  a Jewess,  and  declares  that  she  loves  her  people,  and 
is  proud  of  her  race.  Her  father  is  a Hollander  and  her  mother  of  French 
and  Russian  parentage.  She  was  born  in  New  Orleans.  Among  her  an- 
cestors is  a grand  aunt  who  in  her  day  was  quite  a famous  actress.  Miss 
Berolde  was  an  enthusiastic  student,  and  gave  at  her  graduating  recital 
Clarence  Stedman’s  ‘Hebe.’  When  she  had  finished,  Wm.  R.  Alger,  of 
Boston,  who  gave  the  address  to  the  class,  remarked  that  both  in  her  reci- 
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tation  and  appearance  she  reminded  him  of  Rachel.  After  finishing  her 
course  she  went  upon  the  stage,  first  with  Fanny  Davenport,  then  as  Sue 
Eudaly  in  Blue  Jeans,  for  she  can  play  a part  distasteful  to  her  and  yet 
make  a great  success.  Santuzza  is  her  favorite  part,  already  played.  A 
deeply  emotional  and  highly  sensitive  nature,  if  wisely  directed,  becomes 
a tremendous  force  and  carries  all  before  it.” 

In  1893  she  married  Edward  Marshall  and  retired  from  the  stage.  On 
September  3,  1898,  Edna  Noble  Marshall  was  born. 

The  following  February  Mrs.  Marshall  returned  to  the  stage  as  Anne 
of  Austria  in  “The  Three  Musketeers,”  at  the  Broadway  Theatre.  The  fol- 
lowing season  she  played  the  part  of  Madge  in  “Sherlock  Holmes”  with 
Wm.  Gillette,  at  the  Garrick  Theatre. 

The  Buffalo  Courier  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  her  fine  qualities  as  an 
emotional  actress,  at  the  time  of  her  appearance  at  Shea’s  Theatre  in  her 
native  city,  in  a monologue  adapted  for  her,  from  “Comedy  and  Tragedy,” 
by  Edna  Chaffee  Noble. 


Miss  Stella  de  Lorez,  13  Dorset  Street,  Portman  Square,  London  W., 
England. 

“Star-eyed  Stella,”  with  her  large  eyes  and  large  imagination  will  be 
remembered  for  her  dramatic  thrills  and  her  enthusiasm. 

“Not  in  the  Programme”  was  the  selection  given  by  her  at  the  reci- 
tation contest,  for  which  excellent  work  she  was  awarded  one  of  the  gold* 
medals. 

In  1890  she  went  abroad  with  Mrs.  Noble’s  party,  which  attended  the 
first  graduation  of  the  Chaffee-Noble  School  in  London,  and  heard  the 
Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau.  She  has  since  resided  in  England,  spend- 
ing a greater  part  of  the  time  in  London,  where  she  has  formed  many 
valuable  friendships. 

Her  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning,  and  is  responsible  for  many  an 
original  verse  and  story,  though  a nom  de  plume  covers  the  identity  of 
the  writer. 

Old  friends  visiting  London  have  been  greeted  by  her  words  and 
smiles,  which  have  meant  to  all,  “I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
as  in  a soul  remembering  my  good  friends.” 


Mrs.  Judith  Berolde  Marshall 
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Abbie  Gebhard  (Mrs.  O.  P.  Johnson),  424  South  Burdick  Street, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Miss  Gebhard  studied  for  three  years  in  the  school  and  after  her 
post-graduate  course  was  made  assistant  secretary  and  teacher  for  one  year. 

For  three  seasons  she  was  the  second  alto  and  reader  with  the  Geb- 
hard Sisters  Quartette.  Her  marriage  to  Mr.  O.  Prentiss  Johnson  occurred 
on  February  7,  1889. 

After  conducting  a private  school  for  three  years  she  established  the 
Kalamazoo  School  of  Expression,  which  she  successfully  managed  for 
seven  years,  when  she  felt  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  more  strenuous 
duties  of  the  school  and  confine  herself  to  private  lessons. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  an  active  member  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club, 
the  Ladies’  Library  Club,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  Kalamazoo  Hospital.  She  is  also  a member  of  the 
N.  A.  E.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  a woman  who  wins  many  friends  by  the  charm 
of  her  personality.  The  association  may  well  be  proud  of  one,  who, 
through  her  steady  endeavor  stands  so  high  in  elocution  and  English 
literature. 

Carrie  Hewitt  (Mrs.  Fred  Travis),  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

Just  three  weeks  after  her  graduation,  Miss  Hewitt  became  Mrs. 
Travis,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  year  has  lived  in  St.  Johns.  Her 
daughter,  Marguerite,  is  now  a miss  of  fourteen,  and  little  Frederick  is 
four  years  old. 

Mrs.  Travis  has  never  lost  interest  in  elocution  and  literature. 

She  has  taught  a little,  and  sometimes  recites,  and  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Ladies’  Literary  Club  of  St.  Johns. 

Last  summer  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Travis  built  a new  home,  in  which  they 
are  now  living  in  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

Mrs.  Travis  says:  “I  feel  that  the  world  has  used  me  well.” 

Myrtle  Koon  (Mrs.  Myrtle  Koon  Cherryman),  188  Scribner  Street, 
Grand  RapidsJ  Mich. 

I was  born  so  long  ago  that  I don’t  remember  it,  but  my  parents  have 
assured  me  that  the  event  took  place  in  Lisbon,  Mich.,  March  7,  1868. 
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My  earliest  remembrance  of  appearing  in  public  is  of  an  occasion  at 
Good  Templars’  Lodge,  where  I sang  “Froggie  Would  A-Wooing  Go,” 
at  the  tender  age  of  four — though  just  what  help  this  little  ditty  was 
to  the  temperance  cause  is  not  quite  clear  to  me.  From  that  time  on,  I 
recited  at  all  the  church  socials  and  “exhibitions”  in  Lisbon,  and  in  other 
small  towns,-  even  having  some  experience  in  the  opera  house  at  Grand 
Rapids,  where,  in  glory  of  white  muslin  and  pink  ribbons,  I gave,  amongst 
other  things,  “Different  Ways  of  Saying  Yes.” 

What  success  I have  had  in  the  art  of  expression,  I deem  to  be  due 
to  two  things — congenial  home  environment  and  excellent  instruction. 

My  parents  were  both  talented  in  writing  and  elocution,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  Mr.  Charles  Carlisle  (afterward  one  of  the  D.  T.  S.  faculty) 
lived  in  my  home  as  my  tutor. 

At  seventeen  I entered  the  D.  T.  S.,  and  under  Mrs.  Noble,  Miss 
Rounds,  Mr.  Carlisle,  Miss  Ives,  and  Mrs.  Preston,  took  the  course  which 
needs  not  to  be  recommended  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  school. 

I was  graduated  in  May,  1886,  and  the  next  fall  I established,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Noble,  the  Grand  Rapids  School  of  Expression, 
which  I conducted  with  fairly  good  success  until  1890,  when  Miss  Evelyn 
Noble,  who  had  been  associated  with  me  for  one  year,  went  on  with  the 
work. 

The  school  is  now  in  a flourishing  condition  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Clare  Dudley  Buck. 

I have  always  continued  giving  private  lessons,  and  have  done  much 
public  reading  in  Grand  Rapids  and  throughout  the  state. 

My  repertoire  includes  some  of  the  old  D.  T.  S.  favorites,  also  a 
number  of  my  own  compositions,  and  recently  I have  enjoyed  some  rather 
ambitious  ventures,  such  as  Stephen  Phillips’  “Paolo  and  Francesca”  and 
“Ulysses,”  and  Booth  Tarkington’s  “Monsieur  Beaucaire,”  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  popular  piece  of  work  I have  ever  done. 

For  five  years  I have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  reportorial  and  literary 
work  for  the  Grand  Rapids  Evening  Press,  and  my  most  successful  efforts 
have  been  the  sketches  and  verses  from  child  life,  home  pictures  taken 
almost  photographically  from  the  charmingly  absurd  doings  of  my  two 
children,  Gladys,  aged  thirteen,  and  Rexford,  a whimsical  little  chap  of 
seven.  This  training  has  taught  me  how  to  see  the  starry  side  of  life,  and 
has  been  of  much  value  to  me  in  my  public  reading;  adding,  I believe,  color 
and  reality  to  it. 


Miss  Stella  de  I,orez. 
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I was  president  one  year  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Society  of  Elocution, 
which  contains  a strong  D.  T.  S.  element,  though  representing  various 
schools. 

Mary  McDonald  (Mrs.  William  Lightbody),  496  Dragoon  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  McDonald  taught  in  the  suburbs  of  Detroit  for  a year  or  two,  and 
then  studied  public  school  music,  spending  one  summer  in  Chicago  learn- 
ing the  Mason  system. 

After  graduating  from  the  National  Summer  School  of  Music,  she 
went  to  Huntingdon,  W.  Va.,  where  she  taught  school  music  and  physical 
culture  for  two  years. 

During  the  next  two  years  she  filled  a similar  position  in  Martins 
Ferry,  Ohio. 

Her  next  work  was  at  Crystal  Falls,  Mich.,  U.  P. 

Not  liking  the  cold  climate  there,  she  began  teaching  again  in  the 
suburbs  of  Detroit  until  July,  1899,  when  she  married  Mr.  Lightbody, 
principal  of  the  Higgins  School  at  Woodmere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lightbody  have  a little  son,  three  years  old. 

Mrs.  Lightbody  writes : “Mrs.  Noble  has  always  held  a very  dear 
place  in  my  heart,  and  I thank  her  most  sincerely  for  her  influence  and 
love  in  those  early  years  of  my  life.” 


Winifred  S.  Ratigan  (Mrs.  P.  B.  Harm),  716  N.  Twenty-third  Street, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Miss  Ratigan  was  for  a number  of  years  a teacher  in  the  Webster 
School,  Detroit.  She  gave  up  teaching,  by  which  she  had  endeared  her- 
self to  the  little  people  who  came  under  her  rule — not  ruler,  for  a domes- 
tic life  in  1892.  The  following  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harm  moved  from 
Detroit  to  Texas,  and  five  years  later  to  Georgia.  In  1899  they  went  to 
Omaha,  where  they  have  since  resided. 

They  have  one  son  ten  years  old. 

Mrs.  Harm  is  an  active  member  of  the  department  of  English  Litera- 
ture in  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Omaha. 
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Winnifred  Sawin  (Mrs.  Randolf  Willis  Brown). 

Miss  Sawin  taught  in  her  home  town,  Waseca,  Minn.,  and  held  classes 
in  the  vicinity. 

She  was  married  New  Year’s  Day  of  1890. 

Three  children,  Cecelia  May,  aged  twelve  years;  Ralph  Otis,  aged 
nine  years,  and  Winford  Willis,  for  whose  life  her  own  was  sacrificed 
September  30,  1901,  survive  her. 

Though  messages  came  seldom  from  her  distant  home  to  her  D.  T.  S. 
friends,  her  gentle,  quiet  and  endearing  manner  was  ever  fresh  in  their 
memory. 


Miss  Flora  Stoddard,  23  First  Street,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Those  who  remember  Miss  Stoddard  (formerly  of  Monroe,  Mich.) 
as  a slight,  delicate  girl,  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  she  is  well  and 
strong  now,  and  that  she  is  a most  successful  teacher  of  elocution  and 
physical  culture  in  Colorado  Springs.  Because  of  her  frail  body  she  be- 
came the  pet  of  many  of  the  stronger  girls,  as  well  as  of  the  director  and 
teachers,  and  she  will  always  be  “Heartsease”  to  all  who  knew  her  inti- 
mately. 


I can’t,  always  means  I won’t. 

You  must  perforce  look  out  of  your  own  windows — I wouldn’t  have 
you  use  mine — but  be  sure  yours  are  well  washed. 

A reciter  said  she  did  not  feel  comfortable  in  her  selection.  Mrs. 
Noble  answered:  “Then  you  had  no  right  to  give  it;  you  should  not 
spread  discomfort  through  your  audience.” 


Mrs.  Myrtle  Koon  Cherryman. 
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Class  Motto:  “Do  as  you  know.” 


May  Bishop  (Mrs.  William  Ogden  Emery),  East  Tawas,  Mich. 

“La  Petite  Bishop,”  as  the  newspapers  used  to  style  her,  was  unique 
in  her  costume  recitals. 

Her  repertoire  included  characterizations  of  little  girls  in  gingham 
sunbonnets,  and  in  embroidered  muslin  and  sashes;  boys  in  suits  just  from 
the  tailor,  the  tattered  coat  and  broken  shoes  of  the  newsboy,  as  well  as 
the  Scotch  plaidie.  Until  1890  she  was  a popular  entertainer,  and  much 
in  demand,  then  she  put  away  the  dainty  and  picturesque  disguises  to  take 
up  the  loving  duties  of  a wife  and  mother. 

She  lives  a happy,  quiet  life  in  her  cosy  home  on  Lake  Huron. 

Her  son,  Ogden  Bishop:,  is  now  a tall  boy  of  eleven  years. 

Mrs.  Emery  writes : “I  always  say  that  the  happiest  days  of  my  life 
were  spent  at  the  D.  T.  S.  I love  the  work  dearly  even  now,  and  always 
feel  inspired  with  new  zeal  every  time  I recite  or  listen  to  the  reciting 
of  others.” 

Miss  Maud  Burrows,  1100  Warren  Avenue  West,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Burrows  makes  the  statement : “I  have  been  for  all  these  years 
a commonplace,  every-day  school  teacher,  with  nothing  either  tragic  or 
romantic  to  make  a paragraph  about  me.” 

Every  one  knows  that  Miss  Burrows’  work  in  the  Chaney  School  is 
worthy  of  note.  What  more  important  calling  have  we  than  that  of  guid- 
ing the  “young  idea?” 


Jessie  Forsyth  (Mrs.  Leonard  L.  Cline),  72  Erskine  Street,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Miss  Forsyth,  of  Bay  City,  gave  private  instruction  in  her  home  city 
and  later  taught  elocution  for  one  year  in  the  College  of  the  Sisters  of 
Bethany,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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After  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Leonard  L.  Cline,  she  made  Bay  City  her 
home  for  a number  of  years;  Mr.  Cline  then  moved  his  business  to  De- 
troit. 

Mrs.  Cline  has  a very  ready  pen,  and  at  intervals  has  been  engaged  in 
journalistic  work.  She  has  contributed  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the 
Detroit  Tribune,  Recreation,  Home  Magazine  and  other  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Her  great  pride  rests  in  her  two  children,  Elizabeth  Forsyth,  aged 
twelve  years,  and  Leonard  L.,  Jr.,  aged  ten  years. 


Minnie  Calhoun  Hazard  (Mrs.  Charles  Arnold  Kaichen),  565  Cass 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Many  of  our  number  remember  the  tall,  ever  gracious  lady  who  sat 
at  the  high  secretary’s  desk,  in  the  office,  at  the  Abstract  Building. 

How  full  of  sweet,  unobtrusive  helpfulness  we  all  found  her,  and  Miss 
Hazard’s  name  became  a part  of  our  household  words. 

The  summer  of  ’92  Miss  Hazard  spent  at  Lily  Lodge  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  taking  special  studies  with  Mrs.  Noble.  She  took  the  part  of 
Audrey  in  “As  You  Like  It,”  which  the  pupils  played  in  the  forest.  She 
also  made  a fine  “showman”  for  the  “Smith  Family for  the  summer  school 
lived  fully  up  to  one  of  its  mottoes : “If  you  don’t  have  fun  with  your 
studies,  you’ll  get  nothing  but  pedantry  for  a result.” 

In  the  fall  of  1892,  the  “Hazard-King  School  of  Elocution”  was  opened 
on  Washington  Avenue,  and  was  carried  on  most  prosperously  until  Miss 
Hazard’s  marriage  in  June  of  1893  to  Mr.  Arthur  Preston.  After  Mr. 
Preston’s  death  the  following  September,  Mrs.  Preston  went  to  Colorado, 
where  she  taught  with  Miss  Flora  Stoddard.  On  her  return  to  Detroit 
in  1896  she  took  up  post-graduate  work  in  the  D.  T.  S.,  and  gave  private 
instruction  at  home.  January  30,  1902,  she  married  Mr.  Charles  Arnold 
Kaichen,  of  Detroit. 


Annie  Lewis  (Mrs.  Charles  G.  Crosby),  24  Willow  Avenue,  Calumet, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Crosby  devoted  the  year  following  her  graduation  to  public 
reading.  Then  came  five  years  as  principal  of  Pequaming  (Mich.)  Public 
School.  During  these  five  years  she  taught  a Saturday  reading  class  and 
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gave  entertainments.  She  then  accepted  a position  as  teacher  of  the  second 
grade  in  the  Calumet  (Mich.)  schools,  and  was  soon  made  special  teacher 
of  reading.  This,  she  writes,  was  the  most  enjoyable  work  of  her  life. 
Theory  of  expression,  and  practical  illustrations  were  included  in  her  de- 
partment. She  made  the  study  of  Shakespeare  interesting  to  her  pupils 
and  inspired  them  with  a love  for  the  best  in  literature. 

She  writes : “I  wish  that  more  graduates  from  the  D.  T.  S.  would 
take  up  public  school  work,  as  the  special  study  of  reading  is  only  in  its 
infancy,  and  very  much  slighted.  Mrs.  Merton  and  I meet  frequently  and 
have  many  a talk  about  the  dear  school.” 

On  September  18,  1902,  at  all  Saints’  church,  Windsor,  Ont.,  she  mar- 
ried Mr.  Charles  G.  Crosby,  of  Calumet,  Mich. 


Katherine  Mabley  (Mrs.  Katherine  Mabley  Corbett),  151  Ferry  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Corbett  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  states,  collecting  Indian 
baskets.  She  at  one  time  owned  one  thousand  of  these,  but  has  gradu- 
ally weeded  them  out  until  her  presert^  collection  numbers  only  sixty  of 
the  choicest. 

She  has  given  many  charming  lectures  on  Indian  Baskets,  Pottery, 
Art  in  the  Home,  and  the  Value  of  Color  as  a Corrective  of  Form. 

Since  the  death  of  her  husband,  Sidney  Corbett,  two  years  ago,  she  has 
engaged  in  a unique  and  artistic  occupation,  that  of  decorating,  remodel- 
ing and  furnishing  houses. 

She  also  sells  antique  furniture,  mahogany  and  old  china,  and  her 
pretty  home  is  a veritable  “Old  Curiosity  Shop.” 

Two  bright  little  sons  cheer  her  home : Sidney,  aged  twelve,  and 
Christopher  Mabley,  aged  eleven. 

Mrs.  Corbett  has  contributed  to  Kate  Field’s  “Washington,”  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  her  busy  life  of  the  past  few  years  has  interfered  with 
her  writing,  for  her  poems  and  aphorisms  possess  great  literary  merit. 
The  poem  “Though  I am  Only  I”  is  a favorite  with  Mrs.  Noble,  and 
shows  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Corbett’s  study  of  the  Philosophy  of  Expres- 
sion. Mrs.  Noble  has  used  it  each  year  since  it  was  written  in  giving  the 
lesson  on  force  before  the  senior  class. 
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Mrs.  Emma  Nickerson  (Mrs.  George  B.  Warne). 

For  many  years  no  word  had  come  to  the  association  from  Mrs.  Warne. 

A letter  from  her  husband,  Dr.  Warne,  of  Chicago,  addressed  to  the 
literary  committee  brought  the  sad  news  that  she  passed  from  earth  Octo- 
ber 7,  1902. 

Carrie  Louise  Rivard  (Mrs.  William  B.  Robeson),  1332  Seventh 
Street,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

The  Rivard  School  of  Expression  was  founded  in  Detroit,  and  met 
with  most  satisfactory  patronage.  In  1892  Miss  Rivard  moved  to  Port 
Huron,  where  she  opened  her  school  with  an  enrollment  of  forty-two 
pupils. 

It  has  continued  in  a flourishing  condition  ever  since.  There  is  a 
large  class  in  _Shakespeare  every  year  composed  of  many  of  the  most  cul- 
tured people  of  the  town. 

Miss  Rivard  became  Mrs.  Robeson  in  1896. 

One  of  the  papers  of  Port  Huron  says:  “Since  locating  in  this  city, 
Mrs.  Robeson  has  been  the  means  of  interesting  the  public  generally  in 
elocutionary  art.  Many  prominent  public  speakers  date  their  successes 
on  the  platform  from  the  time  of  their  study  with  Mrs.  Robeson.” 

Miss  Lydia  M.  Swan,  337  Lincoln  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Until  her  duties  as  teacher  in  the  Tilden  School  compelled  her  to  give 
up  outside  work,  Miss  Swan  was  much  in  demand  as  a reader,  her  quiet, 
subtle  style  appealing  to  the  best  audiences. 

She  has  traveled  in  her  vacation  months,  and  hers  is  a welcome  pres- 
ence among  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Her  years  of  devotion  to  the  training  of  the  youthful  minds  of  De- 
troit have  met  with  due  appreciation.  Last  November  she  retired  for  a 
well-earned  rest. 

Miss  Jennie  Welch,  Randolph,  Vermont. 

For  a year  Miss  Welch  taught  in  Kalamazoo,  and  then  returned 
to  Detroit,  where  for  one  year  she  taught  in  the  D.  T.  S.,  having  charge 
also  of  a summer  term.  The  illness  and  death  of  her  father  called  her 
home,  and  she  has  since  led  a quiet,  though  not  idle  life,  acting  as  private 
secretary  for  her  brother-in-law. 


Mrs.  Minnie  Hazard  Kaichen 
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Miss  Ine  Welch,  184  Bagg  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Welch,  formerly  of  Elmira,  New  York,  has  been  for  a number  of 
years  first  assistant  at  the  Hancock  School.  Before  her  duties  became 
so  engrossing  she  sometimes  appeared  in  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  entertainments, 
and  many  members  of  the  association  recall  with  smiles  of  amused  recol- 
lection her  portrayal  of  T'opsy  in  the  Alumni  play,  “The  Cooking  Club.” 

Miss  Welch  takes  a deep  and  vital  interest  in  her  laudable  work  of 
educating  the  young  minds  of  to-day  to  be  the  guides  and  rulers  of  to- 
morrow. 


Jessie  B.  Wright  (Mrs.  Gardner  Williams),  109  Valentine  Place, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Wright  spent  two  years  in  teaching,  and  then  went  on  the 
Lyceum  stage  with  the  Schumann  Quartet,  making  an  extended  tour. 
Her  numbers  always  called  forth  demonstrations  of  approval  from  the 
audience. 

After  her  marriage  in  1893,  Mrs.  Williams  lived  in  Detroit  for  some 
years.  At  present  she  resides  in  Ithaca,  where  her  husband  occupies  a 
chair  in  Cornell  University.  The  Phi  Chapter  of  the  Delta  Gamma  made 
Mrs.  Williams  an  honorary  member  of  their  Sorority. 

Mrs.  Williams  sometimes  entertains  at  private  gatherings,  “The  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes”  being  one  of  her  later  favorites  as  a recitation. 

She  is  the  mother  of  two  of  the  “dearest  children  in  the  world,”  Har- 
riet, aged  nine,  and  William,  aged  seven. 


Remembering  that  “appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,”  let  us  feed 
upon  a glad  willingness  to  do. 

Remembering  that  “appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,”  let  us  feed 
stranger,  and  box  your  own  ears. 
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Class  Motto : “Knowledge  leaves ' no  room  for  chance.” 

Isabella  Virginia  Anderson  (Mrs.  J.  K.  O’Neil),  64  Oakland  Avenue, 
Downer’s  Grove,  111. 

Miss  Anderson  will  be  remembered  as  the  girl  with  the  beautiful 
voice  who,  using  the  little  time  she  had  out  of  work  hours,  accom- 
plished much.  She  received  one  of  the  gold  medals  at.  the  recitation  con- 
test. She  followed  the  stage  with  success  for  a short  time. 

In  1890  she  married  Mr.  J.  K.  O’Neil,  who  was  then  a member  of 
the  same  profession.  A year  later  little  Theodore  was  born.  He  remained 
with  them  only  six  days,  but  the  memory  of  his  brief  visit  lives  in  their 
hearts. 

Mrs.  O’Neil  had  much  experience  before  the  public  for  five  years 
after  her  marriage.  She  gave  many  programmes  for  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
concerts,  clubs,  etc.  She  also  engaged  in  dramatic  work,  and  played  a 
number  of  parts,  “without  getting  mobbed,”  as  she  expressed  it. 

She  has  made  Chicago  her  home  a part  of  the  time,  and  for  about 
seven  years  lived  in  Austin,  111.  Here  she  taught  with  much  success. 

One  winter  Mr.  O’Neil  had  charge  of  a Dramatic  Club  in  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O’Neil  played  the  leading  roles  in  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  other 
plays. 

From  Austin  they  moved  to  Louisiana,  Mo.,  where  Mr.  O’Neil  was 
manager  of  the  Burnett  Opera  House  for  two  years,  during  which  time  the 
standard  of  amusements  was  much  elevated.  Since  last  August  they  have 
made  their  home  at  Downer’s  Grove,  111.,  where  Mrs.  O’Neil  is  on  the 
lecture  course  for  the  season  of  ’03-’04.  She  teaches  privately,  and  is 
planning  to  do  work  under  a Lyceum  Bureau  next  season.  She  writes : 
“I  am  still  very  much  interested  in  the  art  of  expression,  and  feel  that  it 
has  done  more  to  enrich  my  life  and  make  it  enjoyable  than  anything  else 
in  the  line  of  study  that  has  come  into  my  experience.” 

Mrs.  Mildred  A.  Bolt  (Mrs.  William  I.  Bolt),  1191  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Detroit. 

A leader  in  whatever  circle  she  moves ; an  officer  in  a number  of  clubs ; 
her  advice  sought  by  many  in  matters  literary  and  social;  of  a manner 
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unobstrusive,  quiet,  dignified,  yet  winning,  Mrs.  Bolt  has  made  herself  a 
prominent  woman  in  her  city.  The  D.  T.  S.  Association  has  a president 
who  is  in  sympathy  with  its  every  ambition  and  an  active  worker  in  its 
every  undertaking.  In  1889  she  founded  “The  Detroit  School  of  Expres- 
sion,” which  was  named  by  Mrs.  Noble.  This  school  has  graduated  many 
pupils  who  are  occupying  high  places  as  teachers,  concert  readers,  and 
actors.  It  has  its  own  alumni  association  and  dramatic  club. 

Mrs.  Bolt  frequently  makes  special  reading  tours.  She  has  been 
booked  for  concerts  in  Southern  Ohio  for  the  past  four  years,  and  is  under 
contract  for  this  year. 

When  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  Dramatic  Club  was  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1901,  Mrs.  Bolt  was  elected  president,  and  has  continued  to  hold  that 
office.  Her  work  on  the  stage,  although  always  as  an  amateur,  should  be 
classed  as  professional.  A keen  sense  of  humor  has  made  her  character 
roles  a delight,  while  subtlety  and  delicate  pathos  have  marked  her 
“straight”  work. 

Mrs.  Bolt  is  president  of  the  Detroit  Local  Council  of  Women,  vice- 
president  of  the  Detroit  Sorosis,  and  vice-president  of  the  Detroit  Parlia- 
mentary Law  Club. 

She  says : “Mrs.  Noble  has  always  been  my  ‘shield  and  buckler,’  and 
the  school  has  ever  seemed  a strong  fortress  where  I could  go  for  new 
courage  and  enthusiasm.  The  lessons  of  love  for  the  ‘Good,  the  true  and 
the  beautiful’  learned  in  the  dear  old  D.  T.  S.,  have  proved  a ‘high  tower’ 
of  help  in  this  work-a-day  world.” 


Miss  Alice  E.  Ferguson,  Fort  Erie,  Ontario. 

For  further  advance  in  the  line  of  education,  Miss  Ferguson  took  up 
the  study  of  elocution  and  literature  in  the  D.  T.  S.  So  thorough  a stu- 
dent did  she  become  that  a medal  for  the  best  examination  in  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Expression  was  awarded  her,  Prof.  Moses  True  Brown  being  one 
of  the  committee  of  award. 

She  is  remembered  by  her  classmates  and  teachers  for  her  gentle 
speech,  and  her  quiet  womanly  ways. 

From  Buffalo  she  moved  with  her  family  to  the  Canadian  side,  and 
here,  since  the  death  of  her  mother,  she  is  the  sweet  home  spirit. 
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Miss  Flora  Charlotte  Finley,  712  S.  Ingalls  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Miss  Finley  is  a niece  of  the  late  Clara  Doty  Bates,  and  served  as  a 
model  for  “Gold  Locks”  in  “Songs  for  Gold  Locks”  and  other  poems  and 
sketches  by  Mrs.  Bates.  Like  her  aunt,  she  is  endowed  with  gifts  in  the 
line  of  literature.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Doty  Finley,  is  an  artist 
of  rare  talent,  and  her  unique  illustrations  have  often  accompanied  Mrs. 
Doty’s  poems.  Reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  literature  and  art  Miss  Fin- 
ley’s thoughts  and  ambitious  have  ever  been  on  a high  plane. 

Since  her  graduation  from  the  D.  T.  S.,  illness  has  often  interrupted 
her  work. 

Many  of  her  stories  for  children  have  found  places  in  our  leading 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Perhaps  her  greatest  success  has  been  won 
with  her  talks  on  children’s  literature. 

In  1894-5  she  gave  two  courses  of  lecture-lessons  before  the  students 
of  the  D.  T.  S.,  thei  first  being  upon  Children’s  Authors  and  the  second 
upon  the  History  of  Children’s  Literature. 

The  first  series  was  given  as  parlor  lectures  in  Ann  Arbor.  Talks 
illustrated  by  readings  from  Children’s  Authors  have  been  given  before 
the  Ladies’  Library  Club,  of  Kalamazoo,  and  other  audiences.  The  Kala- 
mazoo Evening  News  speaks  of  her  lecture  as  a “rare  treat.” 


Miss  Elizabeth  Garrison  (Mrs.  John  S.  Long),  54  Alger  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Garrison’s  first  season  was  in  concert  work  with  “The  Chicago 
Ideals,”  her  route  leading  through  the  northwest.  Her  excellent  work 
and  charming  personality  won  the  favor  of  all.  Later  she  joined  the 
Ramsey  Morris  Comedy  Company,  in  which  Elsie  DeWolfe  starred. 
Following  this  eastern  engagement  she  went  into  stock  work  at  Denver 
and  Pueblo,  Col.,  and  finished  her  stage  career  with  the  “Silver  Lining” 
Company. 

In  ’96  Miss  Garrison  became  Mrs.  John  S.  Long.  Her  favorite  reci- 
tation, the  poem  “Loraine  Loree”  by  Charles  Kingsley,  furnished  the  name 
for  her  eldest  daughter.  Loraine  and  Elizabeth  brighten  her  household 
with  their  childish  prattle. 


Mrs.  Mildred  A.  Bolt. 
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Miss  Katherine  Gerow,  care  Rev.  D.  D.  Downie,  Nellore,  India. 

Miss  Gerow,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  conducted  large  gymnastic  classes 
for  one  year  at  the  D.  T.  S. 

Realizing  that  her  greatest  ambition  was  to  become  a nurse,  she  com- 
pleted a course  in  the  Grace  Hospital  Training  School.  Her  work  as  a 
private  nurse  and  invalid’s  companion  was  crowned  with  success  for  a 
number  of  years.  Her  patients  became  her  friends  and  admirers. 

She  traveled  while  engaged  in  her  profession  as  far  west  as  Cali- 
fornia. 

A few  years  ago  she  decided  to  give  her  life  to  missionary  work. 

Then  followed  a year  at  the  Missionary  Training  School  at  Newton 
Centre,  Mass. 

In  1901  she  was  sent  to  Nellore,  India,  by  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a training  school  of  nursing 
for  natives,  in  connection  with  the  hospital  for  women  and  children  at 
Nellore.  During  the  two  years  she  has  been  there,  she  has  been  working 
very  hard  to  master  the  Telugu  language,  having  taken  one  examination 
with  still  another  before  her.  For  the  last  year  she  has  had  classes  in 
English  in  the  missionary  school  for  girls,  besides  doing  some  nursing 
and  part  of  the  time  taking  the  place  of  a physician.  Now,  a new  mis- 
sionary doctor  is  there,  the  hospital  is  opened,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  purposed  work  of  a training  school  is  started. 

To  some  extent,  too,  as  she  becomes  more  accustomed  to  the  language, 
her  work  will  be  that  of  the  missionary. 

The  good  wishes  and  loving  thoughts  of  her  many  warm  friends  are 
ever  with  her  in  that  distant  land. 


Miss  Mary  Frances  Hanna,  permanent  address,  care  of  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Hackett,  Hazard  Apartments,  565  Cass  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Hanna  writes:  “My  connection  with  the  school  will  always  be 
a pleasant  memory.” 

Miss  Hanna  took  up  the  course  as  an  advance  step  in  her  education. 
She  is  a lady  who  commands  the  love  and  respect  of  all  who  know  her. 
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Julia  Hulme  (M)rs.  George  Edwin  Newall),  701  N.  Saginaw  Street, 
Flint,  Mich. 

Miss  Hulme  kept  up  her  interest  in  elocution  by  training  children 
privately  while  still  leading  the  busy  life  of  a teacher  in  the  public  schools. 

Since  her  marriage  to  Capt.  Newall,  ex-Mayor  of  Flint,  in  1900,  she 
has  recited  many  times  in  private  homes,  churches  and  public  halls,  and 
has  assisted  in  amateur  theatricals. 

She  is  a popular  member  of  the  Garland  Street  Literary  Club,  reading 
papers  this  past  season  on  ‘#The  Book  of  Job  as  Literature,”  and  “The 
Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Bible.” 

Last  September  she  received  much  applause  for  a recitation  at  a 
banquet  given  in  honor  of  The  Grand  Council  of  the  Loyal  Guard. 

A year  ago  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Newall  traveled  extensively  in  the  west. 
Next  August  they  intend  visiting  Yellowstone  Park,  and  are  planning  a 
trip  to  Cuba  for  next  winter. 


Miss  Julia  Kate  Jackson. 

Miss  Jackson  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Detroit  for  fifteen  years, 
her  work  being  in  the  Houghton,  Clay  and  Fairbanks  schools. 

She  was  born  in  Milford,  Mich.,  but  received  her  education  in  Detroit. 
She  was  a graduate  of  the  Washington  Normal  School. 

She  was  a faithful  friend  of  the  D.  T.  S.  A.,  and  a devoted  worker 
in  the  association. 

The  last  time  she  was  with  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  members  shortly  before 
she  was  taken  ill,  she  conducted  two  entertainments  which  were  given 
at  60  Edmund  Place  in  the  winter  of  1897.  The  songs,  tableaux  and  plays 
were  arranged  by  Miss  Jackson  from  the  works  of  Eugene  Field,  the  pro- 
gramme ending  with  a play  which  she  dramatized  from  one  of  his  stories. 

Soon  after  this  an  attack  of  grippe  developed  into  consumption,  and 
she  went  with  her  mother  to  Santa  Fe,  hoping  to  recover  her  health. 

During  her  long  illness  no  shadow  of  doubt  or  discouragement  clouded 
her  life,  but  her  last  days  were  spent  in  sending  messages  of  hope  and 
trust  in  the  Great  Goodness  to  her  relatives,  friends  and  teachers. 

She  passed  away  April  30,  1899.  Her  life  was  an  example  of  con- 
secration in  every  work  she  entered. 
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The  following  is  copied  from  a very  precious  letter  written  by  her 
to  Mrs.  Noble,  from  Santa  Fe,  November  25,  ’97 : “Dear  Mrs.  Noble — 
I have  never  told  you  before,  but  I would  like  you  to  know  that  it  is  my 
custom  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  after  thanking  ‘The  Author  and  Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift/  to  turn  my  thoughts  in  gratitude  to  you, 
my  best  earthly  friend,  who  have  helped  me  to  the  great  power  of  ex- 
pression, and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  best  in  literature. 

“Because  of  my  limitations,  I can  never  make  a fitting  use  of  my  work 
before  the  public,  but  it  is  my  great  comfort  during  these  long  months  of 
sickness,  when  I am  too  weak  to  read  or  write,  to  recall  the  beautiful 
selections  we  committed  to  memory  in  school.” 


Cornelia  E.  May  (Mrs.  George  W.  Clark),  120  W.  Nineteenth  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Few  readers  have  earned  the  name  that  Miss  May  enjoys  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Her  concert  work  made  a warm  place  for  her 
in  the  hearts  of  audiences  throughout  the  land,  and  won  for  her  many 
personal  friends. 

She  taught  the  summer  school  in  the  D.  T.  S.  in  1888,  and  was  one 
of  the  faculty  in  ’88-’89.  She  went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  fall  of 
’89,  thence  to  Minneapolis  in  January,  1890.  During  the  winter  of  1891-2 
she  was  teacher  of  elocution  and  physical  culture  in  Stanley  Hall,  Minne- 
apolis, resigning  to  enter  upon  concert  work  under  the  management  of 
Col.  Dunbar. 

As  a member  of  “The  Artist  Trio,”  Miss  May  made  concert  tours 
during  the  seasons  of  1892-3-4  and  5 through  all  of  the  middle  states, 
and  east  into  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  New  York.  In  1895  the 
company  reorganized,  changing  the  name  to  “The  Artists’  Trio,”  and 
toured  the  Western  States,  filling  engagements  in  almost  every  city  of  the 
far  west,  from  British  Columbia  down  to  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  up 
through  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  so  on  to  Chicago. 

Loss  of  health  obliged  Miss  May  to  give  up  public  work  for  a time, 
and,  as  it  chanced,  she  has  not  returned  to  it.  The  following  winter  she 
went  to  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  to  introduce  physical  culture  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  the  popularity  of  her  work  brought  her  there  again  for  the  winter 
of  1898-’99.  During  1900  she  spent  some  months  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
from  whence  she  was  called  to  Michigan  by  the  death  of  her  father,  the 
Hon.  Charles  S.  May.  In  October  of  that  year  she  married  Major 
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George  W.  Clark,  a prominent  lumber  dealer  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Since 
their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  have  resided  in  Indianapolis.  House- 
hold duties  now  occupy  so  much  of  Mrs.  Clark’s  time  that  she  cannot  give 
an  active  interest  to  the  art  she  loves  so  well.  Of  the  great  number  of 
newspaper  notices,  the  following  two  serve  to  show  the  esteem  in  which 
Miss  May’s  work  was  held : 

“Miss  Cornelia  May,  who  recited  several  beautiful  selections,  showed 
wonderful  ability,  and  her  selections  gave  evidence  of  careful  and  thorough 
study.  Her  ‘Madonna  of  the  Tubs’  was  perhaps  the  gem  of  the  evening. 
The  program  ended  with  a pantomime,  ‘The  Faithful  Soul.’  It  was  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  pleasure  that  the  varying  emotions  of  the  story  were 
followed  as  portrayed  by  Miss  May’s  graceful  and  sympathetic  acting.” — 
From  Daily  News-Advertiser,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

“Miss  May  immediately  captivated  the  audience  with  her  readings. 
She  not  only  recites,  she  lives  in  and  becomes  a part  of  her  selections.” — 
Belleville  (Ohio)  Independence. 

Miss  Ida  May  Pennycook. 

Miss  Pennycook  was  a graduate  of  the  Detroit  High  School  and  of 
the  Normal  Training  School  as  well  as  of  the  Detroit  Training  School. 

She  was  a teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Detroit  for  several  years. 

She  took  a post-graduate  course  with  Mrs.  Noble  at  Caledonia 
Springs,  Ont.,  in  the  summer  of  ’99. 

She  took  the  course  at  the  Normal  Training  School  for  the  deaf  that 
she  might  help  the  afflicted,  and  was  a teacher  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  January  11,  1903. 

Miss  Pennycook  possessed  a refined,  beautiful  character.  She  was  a 
true  friend  as  well  as  a sociable,  unselfish,  womanly  woman. 

She  made  many  friends  and  occupied  a place  in  their  hearts  which 
can  never  be  filled  by  another. 

The  Detroit  Training  School  and  its  founder  had  never  a more  loyal 
friend  then  was  Ida  M.  Pennycook. 

Miss  Mary  Powers  (address  unknown). 

Miss  Powers  was  an  earnest  student.  In  1892  she  returned  to  the  D.  T. 
S.  for  especial  lessons  in  pantomime,  in  which  she  excelled,  but  since  that 
date  no  message  has  been  received  from  her,  and  her  whereabouts  cannot 
be  learned. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Garrison  Gong. 
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Miss  Ida  Probett,  2116  Second  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Miss  Probett’s  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  literary  committee:  “I  wish  I could  write  you  more  interest- 
ing facts  of  my  life.  I feel  quite  as  if  an  apology  was  due  the  others,  that 
so  humdrum  an  existence  should  be  noted.  The  facts  are  these : “Shortly 
after  graduating  from  the  D.  T.  S.,  I came  to  Minneapolis,  where  I have 
been  ever  since.  My  position  here  is  that  of  principal  of  one  of  the  senior 
rooms  in  the  North  High  School,  and  my  work  is  in  the  English  depart- 
ment. 

Although  I have  never  devoted  myself  to  the  line  of  work  followed 
in  the  D.  T.  S.,  yet  I have  found  my  experience  there  of  inestimable  value 
to  me. 

If  you  could  read  between  the  lines  you  would  see  that  the  years 
have  brought  more  of  joy  than  sorrow,  and  have  left  me  content. 

May  I have  the  pleasure  of  considering  this  letter  a friendly  hand- 
grasp  to  all  the  friends  of  those  happy  days — of  whom  our  Edna  Chaffee 
Noble  and  our  Helen  Chaffee  Workman  stand  first? 


A dream,  a plan,  a determination,  avail  nothing  without  execution. 

Give  the  final  process — beauty;  people  desire  the  blossom,  not  the  root 
nor  the  shrub. 

When  your  house  is  built  take  down  the  staging;  do  not  let  your 
audience  see  your  processes. 

Pupil:  “How  can  I learn  to  do  it?”  Mrs.  Noble:  “Do  it?  Do  it!” 
Pupil:  “Can  I fill  the  place?”  Mrs.  Noble:  “You  can  fill  any  place  if 
there  is  enough  of  you.” 
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Class  Motto:  “Esse  quam  videri.” 


Winona  Brooks  (Mrs.  Herman  Endress),  163  Columbia  Street  East, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  happy,  genial  nature  of  Winona  Brooks  has  been  emphasized  by 
the  years.  She  became  Mrs.  Endress  before  she  fully  realized  all  her 
ambitions  for  footlight  fame,  and  we  find  her  mistress  of  a cosy,  artistic 
home  with  leisure  to  pursue  art,  music  and  other  graces  which  go  to  make 
a cultured  woman.  A sojourn  of  some  months  in  South  America  and 
other  foreign  lands  has  been  an  enjoyable  experience  for  her  and  her 
husband. 

Mrs.  Endress  is  a lover  of  nature,  and  the  summer  days  find  her  at 
her  cottage,  near  Orchard  Lake,  where  with  her  horses,  dogs,  kittens,  and 
“the  old  swimming  hole,”  she  spends  many  pleasant  hours. 


Alice  Edna  Chaffee  (Mrs.  Walter  A.  Tuttle),  16  Brewster  Street, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Chaffee,  a niece  of  Mrs.  Noble,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Chaffee  Workman,  taught  English  branches  in  the  Detroit  Training  School 
while  she  was  pursuing  her  studies  in  elocution.  After  graduation  she 
was  made  secretary,  and  also  conducted  classes  in  physical  culture  during 
her  sister’s  absence  in  Europe.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  1891,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Rev.  Walter  A.  Tuttle,  of  Taunton,  Mass.  Mr.  Tuttle  is  a Univer- 
salist  clergyman,  and  has  had  pastorates  in  Winchester,  N.  H. ; Potsdam, 
N.  Y. ; ' Springfield,  Vt.,  and  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Since  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Tuttle  has  been  a most  successful  worker 
in  the  church  and  Sunday  school,  and  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Junior 
Young  People’s  Christian  Union  have  met  with  much  deserved  praise. 
She  often  assists  her  husband  by  reading  the  church  service,  or  by  giving 
sacred  selections  in  place  of  the  sermon.  She  also  originates  entertain- 
ments for  the  Sunday  School,  and  prepares  the  children  for  their  parts. 


Mrs.  Julia  Hulme  Newall. 
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Mrs.  Agnes  Kate  Denman  (Mrs.  Abner  Kellogg  Hayward),  Findlay, 
Ohio.  (Last  address  known.) 

No  answer  to  letters  of  inquiry. 


Miss  Amelia  H.  Dole,  The  Farrand  School,  Harper  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Born  at  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  of  English- Scotch  descent,  Miss  Dole  was 
blessed  with  a mother  who  early  taught  her,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
that  wealth  meant  character  rather  than  possessions. 

Beginning  with  brains,  continuing  with  courage,  and  fortunate  in  her 
opportunities  and  instructors,  the  age  of  seventeen  found  her  unusually 
well  equipped  to  attack  the  bread  and  butter  problem,  which  she  did  by 
way  of  “The  Little  Red  School-house”  and  the  “boarding  round”  system. 

After  one  term,  she  came  to  Michigan.  Her  first  work  was  at  Port 
Huron.  From  Port  Huron  she  taught  in  the  High  Schools  of  Owosso 
and  Manistee,  and  then  a grammer  school  in  Pontiac’s  picturesque  “School 
in  the  Grove.” 

Of  all  her  experiences  this  perhaps  was  the  most  trying.  For  here, 
though  not  much  more  than  a school-girl  herself,  she  had  both  to  teach 
and  control  one  hundred  and  fifty  children.  Children,  too,  who  had 
achieved  a notoriety  for  unruliness  and  who  had  grouped  themselves  as 
“The  Firebrands,”  “Pirates”  and  “Incorrigibles.”  If  each  morning  she 
had  to  screw  her  courage  to  the  sticking  point,  probably  each  night  she 
cried  herself  to  sleep.  As  it  was  at  Pontiac,  however,  that  she  won  her 
title  of  “The  Little  Disciplinarian,”  some  measure  of  success  must  have 
lurked  around  the  corner.  Other  teaching  and  principalships  followed, 
and  were  climaxed  at  East  Saginaw,  where  she  organized  one  of  our 
earliest  Normal  Training  Schools  for  teachers,  maintaining  it  for  three 
years.  Of  this  work  Miss  Dole  is  becomingly  proud.  Then  she  came  to 
Detroit.  At  that  time  the  late  and  beloved  Mr.  Sill  was  superintendent, 
and  well  we  remember  how,  because  of  his  affection  for  “The  Littlest 
Girl,”  he  always  tried  to  get  and  to  keep  the  best  talent  in  the  primary 
grades.  In  sympathy  with  this  ideal,  but  with  her  own  wagon  hitched  to 
another  star,  she  taught  for  a while  in  the  Bishop  School,  and  then  ac- 
cepted a nursling  on  Harper  Avenue. 

And  this  is  how  Miss  Dole  came  home. 
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To-day,  the  two-roomed  wooden  nursling,  with  its  twenty-three  pupils, 
is  a fine,  stone-trimmed,  brick  building,  with  twelve  rooms,  lofty  corri- 
dors, finely  pictured  walls,  and  is  known  as  the  Farrand,  while  its  roll 
call  numbers  five  hundred.  To  the  majority  of  the  people  at  this  end  of 
the  town,  its  principal  is  “Miss  Dole  of  the  Farrand/’  to  a few  she  is 
“that  Miss  Dole,”  but  to  many,  a great  many,  she  is  “our  Miss  Dole,” 
though  to  her  the  most  of  us  are  just  the  parents  of  her  children. 

Who  can  understand  the  joys  and  ambitions  of  a teacher’s  life?  Who 
can  appreciate  its  sorrows  and  disappointments?  Who  even  can  divine 
the  sacrifices?  Who?  Only  another  teacher.  We  are  outside. 

Entering  the  D.  T.  S.  in  the  middle  eighties  for  special  work,  Miss 
Dole  has  more  than  covered  a six  years  course.  Because  she  had  given 
more,  she  could  bring  more  to  get  more,  than  the  average  student  of 
expression.  And  glad  are  we  that  it  is  so.  She  has  studied  with  Mrs. 
Noble  in  her  summer  schools  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  spent  a year  in  foreign  travel,  and  during  her  summer  vacations 
has  re-discovered  much  of  America. 

Just  here  possibly  it  is  not  indiscreet  to  admit  that  she  sees  the  ridicu- 
lous side  of  a solemn  moment. 

Both  in  and  out  of  the  school  she  has  given  Browning  programmes, 
her  finest  interpretation  being  “A  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon.”  While  those 
who  have  heard  her  read  such  things  as  “Monsieur  Beaucaire”  and  “Rosin 
the  Beau”  have  found  unexpected  warm  spots  in  the  regions  of  the  heart. 
And  as  a student  of  Shakespeare  she  has  opened  the  magic  door  for  many 
a boy  and  girl.  Yes,  and  for  many  a grown-up  too. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Johnston,  221  West  Fifth  Street,  Marion,  Ind. 

Miss  Johnston,  of  Lafontaine,  Ind.,  made  a beginning  in  her  work  at 
Wabash,  Ind.,  and  in  1890  opened  a studio  in  Marion,  where  she  has  ever 
since  been  a popular  teacher  of  elocution,  physical  culture,  Shakespeare 
and  Browning,  except  during  the  winter  of  ’96  when  she  taught  in  the 
Pensacola  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Pensacola,  Florida. 

Among  her  pupils  are  Mrs.  Lucy  Lenfesty  White,  of  the  class  of  ’95, 
Mrs.  Katherine  Hulley  Washburn,  class  of  ’97,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Hollinger 
Stewart,  class  of  ’98. 

During  the  summer  of  1900  Miss  Johnston  traveled  in  Europe,  and 
witnessed  the  “Passion  Play”  at  Ober-Ammergau. 


Mrs.  Cornelia  May  Clark. 
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This  past  winter  has  found  her  often  before  literary  clubs  throughout 
the  state  of  Indiana  in  the  capacity  of  lecturer. 

Her  favorite  subjects  are  The  Passion  Play,  Browning’s  Music  and 
Art  Poems,  and  Browning’s  Women  and  Love  Poems.  She  also  lectures 
upon  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare. 

Miss  Johnston  has  the  faculty  of  inspiring  in  her  pupils  a desire  for 
all  that  is  best  in  their  lines  of  study,  and  Miss  Johnston  herself  is  al- 
ways seeking  the  highest  in  elocution  and  literature. 

Miss  May  Kirsch. 

No  answer  to  letters  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Lynn  Pratt,  care  Green  Room  Club,  139  West  47th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Like  most  actors,  Mr.  Pratt  has  had  his  ups  and  downs.  It  took 
time  to  make  his  work  known  to  managers  so  that  they  would  seek  him 
when  they  wanted  a man  for  a certain  part.  But  a steady  perseverance, 
a seizing  of  every  opportunity  that  presented  itself,  and  making  the  most 
of  it,  which  is  known  as  “squeezing  a part,”  has  borne  fruit,  and  Mr. 
Pratt  is  now  known,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  as  an  actor  of  much 
ability. 

It  can  truly  be  said  of  him,  that  he  “In  his  time  played  many  parts,”  but 
when  asked  for  a list  of  them,  modestly  names  a few,  “and  others.” 

Among  the  stars  with  whom  Mr.  Pratt  has  been  associated,  are  Mme. 
Modjeska,  Ada  Rehan,  Chas.  Richman,  Thos.  Q.  Seabrook,  the  late  Mile. 
Rhea,  Margaret  Mather,  and  Roland  Reed. 

Among  the  New  York  productions  in  which  he  created  parts,  we  may 
mention  “Capt.  Molly,”  Capt.  Barrington,”  “My  Lady  Peggy  Goes  to 
Town.” 

Mr.  Pratt  has  been  identified  with  the  great  New  York  productions 
of  at  least  half  a dozen  of  Shakespeare’s  comedies  and  dramas,  playing 
Ia'go,  Orsino,  Don  Pedro,  Pisanio,  Oliver,  Jacques,  Tybalt,  Mercutio, 
Duncan,  Malcolm  and  Ross. 

In  the  modern  productions,  we  find  him  the  Ensign,  in  “The  Ensign,” 
John  Van  Buren  in  “The  Charity  Ball,”  Percival  West  in  “Shenandoah,” 
and  Beau  Brummel. 

He  has  played  leading  business  in  various  stock  companies,  and  this 
season  is  with  “Capt.  Barrington”  company. 
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Miss  Rilla  Rounds  Quisenberry,  Trinidad,  Colorado. 

Miss  Quisenberry  has  been  a successful  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  her  home  city  for  several  years.  Desiring  to  fit  herself  for  regular 
gymnasium  work  she  spent  one  summer  studying  at  the  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miss  Quisenberry’s  ambitions  would  lead  her  into  a larger  field  of 
work  did  not  home  duties  demand  her  attention. 


Miss  Florence  Russell  (Mrs.  G.  A.  Lyon,  Jr.),  1727  Third  Street  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Florence  Russell,  of  Fruit  Ridge,  Mich.,  one  of  the  gold  medal 
prize  winners  of  her  class,  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  in  her  work. 
The  summer  following  her  graduation  she  read  at  the  Bay  View  (Mich.) 
Assembly.  After  teaching  a year  in  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  Miss  Russell 
made  her  first  professional  tour,  under  the  auspices  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  The  following  year  she  was  again 
one  of  the  attractions  at  the  Bay  View  Assembly. 

In  New  York  City  Miss  Russell  was  a pupil  of  Mr.  Franklin  H. 
Sargent  for  a short  time,  at  the  same  time  continuing  her  recital  work 
while  in  the  city.  Letters  of  hearty  endorsement  from  Leland  T.  Powers, 
Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  and  others  made  it  easy  for  her  to  secure  an 
engagement  with  Mr.  Alonzo  Foster,  manager  of  the  Star  Lyceum  Bureau, 
which  continued  for  three  seasons. 

In  preparing  “The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth”  to  be  given  as  a mono- 
logue, Miss  Russell  studied  with  Joseph  Humphreys,  stage  manager  for 
Chas.  Frohman.  This  work  covered  a period  of  about  three  months. 

On  April  21,  1893,  Miss  Russell  was  married  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Lyon,  Jr., 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  which  city  she  has  since  made  her  home.  During 
her  residence  in  Washington  she  has  done  practically  no  professional 
reading,  but  has  confined  her  work  to  teaching  in  the  seminaries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  private  pupils. 

The  summer  of  ’02  she  took  a post-graduate  course  of  instruction 
with  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble  at  Middletown,  Conn. 

Emma  Louise  is  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lyon’s  ten-year-old  daughter. 
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Miss  Harriet  Sheppard  (address  unknown). 


Nettie  Sheppard  (Mrs.  Charles  E.  Sargent). 

Miss  Sheppard  was  born  in  Toronto  in  1869.  Through  her  father  she 
was  a lineal  descendant  of  the  great  John  Bunyan. 

She  was  one  of  the  medal  winners  of  her  class  in  the  D.  T.  S. 

She  taught  literature  and  elocution  in  the  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.) 
Normal  College,  and  later  held  a similar  position  in  the  Texas  Normal 
College. 

There  she  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Sargent,  who  was  a teacher 
of  science  and  mathematics  in  the  same  institution.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sargent 
were  married  June  27,  1894,  and  went  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  Mr. 
Sargent  received  an  appointment  as  head  of  the  mathematical  department 
at  the  high  school,  and  both  became  students  in  the  graduate  department 
at  Yale,  Mrs.  Sargent  devoting  herself  to  the  study  of  advanced  Eng- 
lish. She  also  opened  large  classes  in  her  favorite  branches  at  the  Young 
Men’s  and  Young  Woman’s  Christian  Associations. 

“Her  rare  gifts  of  mind  and  heart  fitted  her  to  fill  most  worthily  her 
recognized  position  as  a foremost  teacher  in  her  profession,”  savs  the  New 
Haven  Journal  and  Courier.  She  took  post-graduate  work  with  Mrs. 
Noble  in  her  summer  school  at  Caledonia  Springs,  Ontario. 

Mrs.  Sargent  left  this  life  January  18,  1901. 

Mr.  Sargent  still  resides  in  New  Haven.  He  writes : “Having  lived 
seven  years  with  her  I cannot  count  my  life  a failure,  however  desolate 
the  void  she  left.” 


Mae  Elliot  Welton  (Mrs.  Archibald  McKay),  96  Melrose  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Many  will  recall  Miss  Welton’s  dainty  and  graceful  programme  of 
“Idylls”  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  D.  T.  S.  A.,  at  60  Edmund  Place  in 
1897. 

She  says  that  evening  holds  only  one  memory  for  her,  a picture  of 
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her  dear  father  in  the  front  row.  Since  the  passing  away  of  her  father 
her  old  Detroit  home  holds  such  sad  memories  that  she  has  visited  it  at 
rare  intervals. 

She  was  married  at  Buffalo,  in  June,  1900,  and  has  since  made 
Rochester  her  home,  although  she  is  away  much  of  the  time.  Mr.  McKay 
is  a civil  engineer,  and  Mrs.  McKay  travels  with  him  wherever  his  work 
happens  to  take  him.  She  has  interested  herself  in  her  husband’s  work, 
and  says  she  knows  far  more  about  earth-work,  road-beds,  derricks  and 
bridges  than  she  ever  did  about  elocution. 

She  is  very  well,  and  more  than  happy. 

She  says : “I  wish  for  your  book’s  sake  that  I had  done  or  was 
doing  something  wonderful.” 


Eva  Woodbridge  (Mrs.  Winthrop  Fuller  Victor),  425  Second  Avenue, 
Alpena,  Mich. 

During  the  year  of  1889-1890  Miss  Woodbridge  taught  in  the  D.  T.  S. 
For  several  years  following,  she  was  very  popular  in  concert  work  in 
and  around  Detroit. 

With  Miss  Elizabeth  Garrison,  she  gave  many  costume  recitals. 

Since  October,  1894,  when  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Winthrop  Fuller 
Victor,  her  home  has  been  in  Alpena,  where  her  talents  and  gracious 
personality  have  made  her  a favorite,  both  as  a public  reader  and  teacher. 


It  is  only  seasoned  timber  that  will  stand  all  weather  unchanged. 

Human  nature  is  forever  the  same,  though  the  methods  of  interpreting 
it  through  art,  change  with  each  individual. 

It  enhances  the  value  of  property  if  it  is  in  a good  neighborhood — an 
unsightly  building  decreases  the  value.  An  awkward  body  or  a miserly 
soul  depreciates  the  value  of,  all  mankind. 


Mr.  I*ynn  Pratt. 
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Class  Motto — “Audiri,  intelligi,  sentiri.” 


Edith  Adams  (Mrs.  A.  D.  Bowlby),  Windsor,  Ont. 

In  March  of  1890,  when  Miss  Adams  had  nearly  completed  the  course 
with  her  class  in  Detroit,  she  went  to  England  with  relatives.  On  Mrs. 
Noble’s  arrival  a little  latter  she  completed  the  course  in  the  Chaffee- 
Noble  School  in  London,  giving  her  recital  in  June  with  Miss  Mary  John- 
ston at  Steinway  Hall.  Misses  Adams  and  Johnston  were  the  first  gradu- 
ates of  the  Chaffee-Noble  School,  but  Miss  Adams  has  always  been  num- 
bered in  the  class  of  ’90  D.  T.  S.  Two  of  her  American  classmates  were 
present  at  her  graduation. 

She  returned  to  Canada  the  following  December,  and  March  31,  1891, 
married  Mr.  A.  Douglas  Bowlby,  and  has  since  lived  in  Windsor. 

For  nine  years  she  taught,  making  a specialty  of  children’s  classes. 

With  the  proceeds  of  the  yearly  concerts  Mrs.  Bowlby’s  little  pupils 
furnished  a room  at  the  Children’s  Home  which  they  call  “The  Clover 
Leaf  Room,”  the  clover  being  the  flower  of  the  D.  T.  S. 

Mrs.  Bowlby’s  children  are : Ellen  Marion  Valentine,  aged  nine,  and 
Edith  Margaret,  aged  six  and  a half  years. 

In  1902  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowlby  spent  five  delightful  months  in  Eng- 
land. 

Although  Mrs.  Bowlby’s  life  as  housewife  and  mother  is  a busy  one, 
she  constantly  studies  expression,  and  at  present  is  specializing  the  poems 
of  Canadian  authors. 


Evelyn  Allen  (Mrs.  John  E.  Aitchison),  683  Wasco  Street,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Miss  Allen,  of  Midland,  Mich.,  in  company  with  her  classmate,  Miss 
Myrtle  Ketcham,  opened  a school  of  Elocution  in  Omaha,  Neb.  The 
enterprise  was  a great  success  from  the  start.  In  ’92  Miss  Allen  married 
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Mr.  John  E.  Aitchison,  who  outside  of  business  life  is  both  literary  and 
artistic  in  his  tastes  and  pursuits. 

Mrs.  Aitchison  aims  to  interpret  the  best  literature  and  her  pupils 
are  drawn  largely  from  the  cultured  class. 

Her  charming  recital  of  “The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  given  before  the 
D.  T.  S.,  will  be  well  remembered  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
it.  She  has  received  much  favorable  comment  for  original  work  in  pos- 
ing. A drill  entertainment  for  children  entitled  “The  Summer  Boys  and 
Sunbonnet  Girls”  was  bought  by  Edgar  S.  Werner. 

Claude  Stanley  and  Evelyn  Victoria  are  the  names  of  her  children. 


Dr.  Edythe  Ashmore,  46  Valpey  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Seeking  a new  field  for  her  art,  Miss  Ashmore,  of  Detroit,  drifted  to 
Ogden,  Utah,  where  she  founded  the  Ashmore  School  of  Expression, 
which  proved  a most  successful  venture.  Here  she  also  taught  elocution 
and  physical  culture  in  the  New  West  High  School  and  Sacred  Heart 
Academy. 

She  also  contributed  to  the  newspapers  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden, 
and  for  one  year  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Evening  Press  as  assistant 
city  editor. 

Her  interest  in  physical  culture  and  anatomy  finally  led  her  into  new 
studies,  and  she  gave  up  her  teaching  to  enter  the  Still  College  of 
Osteopathy,  from  which  she  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Osteopathy  in  June,  1901. 

Dr.  Ashmore  returned  at  once  to  Detroit  and  opened  an  office  at  46 
Valpey  Bldg.  Her  practice  has  had  a rapid  growth. 

She  was  made  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  American  Osteopathic  Asso- 
ciation for  a term  of  four  years,  and  is  associate  editor  of  the  Osteopathic 
journals.  The  December  number  of  Osteopathic  Health  contained  a very 
able  article  from  her  pen. 

In  1902  she  was  elected  secretary  of  the  D.  T.  S.,  which  office  she 
still  holds,  and  in  which  she  has  been  most  helpful  to  the  association. 

This  book  owes  its  existence  to  Dr.  Ashmore,  and  the  heartfelt  thanks 
of  the  pupils  of  the  D.  T.  S.  are  hers. 

Dr.  Ashmore  treasures  with  pride  the  following  sentence  from  a 
letter,  written  by  Mrs  Noble  to  a friend,  “As  a student  Miss  Ashmore 
was  most  painstaking,  stooping  to  any  drudgery  to  accomplish  a good 
result.” 
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Rev.  Fannie  E.  Austin,  Machias,  Maine. 

The  summer  of  ’91  Miss  Austin,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  taught  in  the  summer 
school  of  the  D.  T.  S.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  she  commenced  her 
work  as  organizer  and  missionary  for  the  Young  People’s  Christian  Union 
in  New  York  state;  later  she  became  parish  assistant  for  Rev.  L.  S.  Mc- 
Collester,  of  Detroit. 

After  four  years  study  Miss  Austin  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  at  Tufts  College,  and  commenced  active  work  in  the  Universalist 
Ministry.  For  three  years  she  held  a pastorate  at  North  Dana,  Mass.,  and 
is  now  upon  the  third  year  at  Machias,  Maine. 


Miss  Jennie  Bishop,  Almont,  Mich. 

Miss  Jennie  Bishop  taught  elocution  and  physical  culture,  and  did 
platform  work  for  three  years  after  she  was  graduated. 

A protracted  illness  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  continue  her  work, 
and  she  turned  her  attention  from  the  interpretation  of  literature  to  the 
practical  study  of  bees  and  poultry. 

A visit  to  her  country  home  will  convince  any  of  her  old  friends  that 
the  enthusiasm  which  characterized  her  work  at  school  is  none  the  less 
active  among  her  bees  and  chickens.  This  work  has  proved  a health  re- 
storative and  a financial  success. 

She  finds  time  to  give  some  private  lessons  in  elocution,  and  to  identify 
herself  with  the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Club,  and  to  present  at  Farmers’ 
Institutes  her  views  upon  the  subject  of  poultry,  together  with  readings 
enough  to  keep  her  in  touch  with  our  work. 

Miss  Bishop  advises  all  young  ladies  contemplating  bee  culture  to  take 
a course  at  the  D.  T.  S.,  and  thus  secure  the  amount  of  self-control  neces- 
sary for  the  business. 


Miss  Minnie  Calkins  (Mrs.  William  B.  Jarman). 

Miss  Calkins,  of  Greenville,  Mich.,  won  the  favor  of  many  audiences 
by  her  bright,  pleasing  recitals,  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  North  Dakota. 

Her  platform  career  ended  with  her  marriage,  and  two  years  later  she 
passed  from  our  midst. 
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Miss  Stella  May  Clark,  852  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Artistic  and  dainty  in  her  interpretation,  Miss  Clark  won  a gold  medal 
at  the  time  of  her  graduation. 

She  has  never  used  her  art  professionally,  but  has  often  been  the  center 
of  attraction  at  home  and  church  entertainments. 

In  her  arrangement  of  church  concerts,  she  is  exceedingly  original  and 
clever. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dohrmann,  614  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Dohrmann’s  circulars  advertise  her  as  “Reader  and  Teacher  of 
the  Art  of  Using  the  Speaking  Voice  for  Home,  Platform,  and  Stage.” 

She  has  secured  very  satisfactory  results  from  her  work  with  speakers 
and  teachers,  restoring  voices  which  were  failing  through  false  use  of  the 
vocal  organs.  Her  method  has  been  to  give  lectures  and  talks  before  clubs 
and  teachers’  institutes,  illustrating  the  technique  of  her  work,  and  she 
has  never  failed  to  form  classes  following  these  lectures. 

The  greater  share  of  her  time  has  been  given  to  classes  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  this  winter  has  found  her  busy  in  Fresno. 


Miss  Abbie  Ethel  Eldred  (address  unknown). 

Miss  Eldred  has  enjoyed  a successful  career  as  a concert  reader. 

She  has  returned  to  the  D.  T.  S.  at  intervals  for  private  study,  and 
has  often  met  with  the  members  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Her  last  address  was  in  Detroit,  but  letters  sent  to  this  address  have 
been  returned. 


Henrietta  Mary  Joss  (Mrs.  A.  W.  Jones),  1320  Octavia  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Jetta  Joss,  as  she  was  called  in  school,  continued  her  studies  after 
graduation,  accompanying  Mrs.  Noble  to  her  home  in  the  east.  She 


Dr.  Edythe  Ashmore. 
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made  one  of  the  happy  number  in  one  of  the  summer  schools  at  Lily 
Lodge.  Her  work,  both  on  the  stage  and  platform,  was  most  artistic 
and  natural.  She  will  be  long  remembered  by  her  “Guenevere,” 
which  is  her  favorite  recital.  She  has  a ready  and  clever  pen,  but  her 
public  work  has  been  exchanged  for  home  duties  since  her  marriage, 
and  Frederick,  now  eleven  years  old,  is  his  mother’s  pride.  Mrs. 
Jones  was  with  us  for  the  annual  banquet  in  1903,  and  found  a warm 
welcome  and  her  old  friends,  true  and  loyal. 


Myrtle  A.  Ketcham  (Mrs.  L.  D.  Dakin),  Drexel  Hotel,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Early  in  her  career  Miss  Ketcham  went  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  there 
with  Miss  Evelyn  Allen  opened  a school  which  was  afterwards  consolidated 
with  the  Omaha  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  for  ten  years  Miss  Ketcham 
was  the  director  of  this  department.  In  connection  with  this  she  conducted, 
a similar  department  in  Bellevue  College. 

Her  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  of  correct  and  artistic 
expression  make  her  work  attractive  both  as  teacher  and  reader. 

Miss  Amanda  Kidder,  780  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

“By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them.” 

Miss  Kidder  began  her  pedagogical  career  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
in  the  country  schools  of  Southern  Minnesota.  It  was  while  thus  engaged 
that  she  walked  eight  miles  to  Rochester,  to  hear  a recital  by  Miss  Sarah 
Rounds,  who  inspired  her  with  a love  of  the  art  of  elocution,  and  the  fol- 
lowing fall  she  entered  the  D.  T.  S. 

After  her  graduation,  she  gave  recitals  for  the  first  summer  in  Michi- 
gan, Illinois  and  Minnesota,  entering  Darling’s  College,  Rochester,  Minn., 
in  the  fall,  as  instructor  in  elocution  and  physical  culture.  At  the  same 
time  she  taught  the  faculty  of  Lourdes’  Academy,  in  the  same  town. 

The  second  year  in  Rochester  her  entire  time  was  given  to  regular 
work  in  Lourdes’  Academy,  from  which  she  resigned  to  take  up  platform 
work  in  Dakota,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

For  five  years  she  received  pupils  at  her  private  studio  in  La  Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

In  1900  she  was  called  to  the  chair  of  oratory  in  Lombard  College, 
Galesburg,  111.,  which  position  she  held  for  three  years. 
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While  at  Lombard  Miss  Kidder  was  often  called  to  fill  pulpits  through- 
out the  state,  her  addresses  being  delivered  with  true  oratorical  eloquence. 

She  has  given  over  five  hundred  recitals,  many  of  her  programmes  being 
chosen  from  sacred  literature,  and  often  taking  the  place  of  the  church 
service. 

She  was  for  two  seasons  with  the  Mutual  Lyceum  Bureau. 

Her  summers  have  been  devoted  to  lessons  and  lectures  before  the 
Teachers’  Institutes  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

The  eminent  Presbyterian  divine,  Newall  Dwight  Hillis,  who  heard 
her  at  Evanston,  111.,  wrote  of  her:  “The  deep  spiritual  nature  of  the 
reader  was  made  manifest  as  she  read  from  the  Bible.  The  passages  were 
familiar  to  all,  yet  they  seemed  laden  with  new  thought  and  meaning  as 
Miss  Kidder  gave  utterance  to  them ; this  effect  was  obtained  by  no  me- 
chanical trick  of  voice  and  gesture,  but  by  the  earnest  feeling  of  a strong 
personality.” 

She  is  now  a teacher  of  elocution  and  literature  in  the  Detroit  Training 
School  of  Elocution. 

Katherine  Kittleman  (Mrs.  Richard  Golden),  Port  Washington,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Golden  writes:  “Since  leaving  the  D.  T.  S.  and  our  dear  Mrs. 
Noble,  I have  worked  very  hard,  and,  I am  happy  to  say,  have  been  most 
successful.” 

From  her  Detroit  home,  Miss  Kittleman  went  to  New  York.  Her 
first  engagement  was  with  Richard  Golden  as  leading  lady  in  his  rural  play, 
“Old  Jed  Prouty.”  She  soon  after  became  Mr.  Golden’s  wife  as  well  as 
leading  lady. 

Having  played  forty-two  and  fifty-two  weeks  in  each  season  since  her 
debut,  she  has  taken  a rest  this  season,  preparatory  to  her  work  next  fall 
in  the  principal  role  in  “The  Young  Mr.  Tuttle,”  a new  play  by  Mr.  Golden 
and  Miss  Alice  Ives. 

Mrs.  Golden’s  able  interpretation  of  her  parts  and  her  striking  stage 
presence,  have  called  forth  many  laudatory  comments  from  dramatic  critics. 

Miss  Margaret  Mearns,  Lenox  College,  Hopkinton,  Iowa. 

For  three  years  Miss  Mearns  had  charge  of  the  department  of  Elocu- 
tion, Oratory  and  Physical  Education  in  Lourdes’  Academy,  Rochester, 
Minn.  She  then  went  east  and  took  a post-graduate  course  in  Mrs.  Noble's 
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summer  school  at  Rochester,  Vermont.  In  1895  she  taught  in  the  Winona 
Seminary,  Minn.  In  1896  she  had  private  classes  for  the  study  of  Shakes- 
peare in  Winona  and  St.  Charles,  Minn.  In  1897  she  went  to  Albert  Lea 
College,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  as  director  of  the  department  of  Elocution, 
Oratory  and  Physical  Education.  In  the  fall  of  1903  Miss  Mearns  left 
Albert  Lea  and  is  now  connected  with  Lenox  College,  Hopkinton,  Iowa. 

Wherever  Miss  Mearns  has  taught,  she  is  known  as  a thorough  and 
competent  instructor. 

Her  thirteen  years  of  successful  teaching  have  made  her  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  her  department. 

A Hopkinton  paper  contains  the  following:  “Miss  Mearns’  unaffected 
manner  at  once  wins  the  hearts  of  her  audience.  Her  dignity  and  won- 
derful range  of  voice  are  especially  adapted  to  Shakespearian  roles. 

“In  dialect  she  is  equally  at  home;  naturally,  however,  she  favors  her 
mother  tongue,  and  ‘Mansie  Wauch  at  the  Play’  and  ‘Bairnies  Cuddle 
Doon,’  give  opportunity  to  display  her  ability  in  that  direction.”  Her 
recital  at  graduation  was  the  play  of  Julius  Caesar. 


Mr.  Frank  A.  Reed  and  Etta  Sellick  (Mrs.  Frank  A.  Reed),  387  Hub- 
bard Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  were  members  of  the  graduating  class  of 
1890,  and  were  united  in  marriage  September  8,  1891. 

It  is  rumored  that  Cupid  flitted  between  their  eyes  and  the  pages  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Expression  while  they  studied  together. 

February  19,  1893,  was  born  to  them  a son,  Frank  Sellick  Reed,  who 
died  March  6,  1899.  This  event  caused  the  discontinuance  of  the  Reed 
School  of  Expression,  which  was  established  in  1892. 

In  the  year  1897  Mr.  Reed  began  to  give  attention  to  the  correction 
of  speech  defects,  and  became  more  and  more  absorbed  until  finally  he 
adopted  it  for  his  life  work. 

In  1900  Mrs.  Reed  started  a school  for  the  mental  and  physical  training 
of  children  who  are  so  backward  in  their  studies  as  to  require  individual 
attention. 

The  Reed  School  for  the  correction  of  defective  speech  was  established 
in  1902.  The  two  schools  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  except 
that  they  are  under  the  same  proprietorship  and  general  management. 
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Both  schools  were  begun  in  a very  small  way,  so  the  rapidity  of  their 
growth  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  now  (1904)  they  occupy  five  large 
buildings. 

Five  teachers  are  required;  with  fifteen  assistants  in  the  office  and  dor- 
mitories. 


Harriet  Sibley  (Mrs.  Ward). 

Miss  Sibley’s  first  work  was  done  in  St.  Paul,  where  she  taught  for  one 
year  with  Miss  Edith  Cline  Ford.  Then  for  a year  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage she  gave  public  recitals. 

Two  little  children  called  her  mother,  a son,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
one  year,  and  a daughter,  Irene,  seven  years  old,  who  survives  her. 

She  went  east  to  Jersey  City,  where  she  toiled  without  rest,  and  had 
made  herself  favorably  known  there,  in  New  York  and  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
when  in  May,  1901,  her  earthly  career  was  ended.  Her  aunt,  who  watched 
her  labors  with  a loving  interest,  says : “She  saw  something  more  in  her 
work  than  outward  adorning.  She  desired  her  pupils  to  grow  lovely  in 
character.” 


Minnie  Sullivan  (Mrs.  James  Merton),  Calumet,  Mich. 

Miss  Sullivan,  one  of  the  gold  medal  winners  of  her  class,  like  her 
noted  and  talented  brother,  John  T.  Sullivan,  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  true  dramatic  instinct,  and  had  she  entered  a professional  career  no 
doubt  her  name  would  be  before  the  public  to-day.  Instead,  she  has  chosen 
the  equally  praiseworthy  life  of  a wife  and  mother. 

She  passed  from  pupil  to  teacher  in  the  D.  T.  S.,  remaining  one  year 
in  the  latter  capacity. 

In  1892  she  was  married,  and  has  since  resided  in  Calumet. 

Mrs.  Merton  has  conducted  classes  in  Shakespeare  and  recited  at 
various  times  for  church  and  charitable  purposes.  She  has  never  ceased 
to  continue  her  studies  in  expression. 

Her  three  children  are : Helen  Marion,  aged  ten  years ; John  Box- 
wille,  aged  six  years,  and  Edna  Chaffee,  aged  two  years. 
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Miss  Abby  K.  Tillotson,  120  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 

In  the  summer  of  1890,  Miss  Tillotson  went  abroad  with  Mrs.  Noble’s 
party.  She  recited  at  the  receptions  given  by  the  Chaffee-Noble  School  of 
Expression  in  London  and  attended  the  first  graduation  of  that  school. 

Owosso,  Mich.,  was  Miss  Tillotson’s  home,  but  she  has  been  a great 
traveler.  For  a number  of  years  she  has  lived  in  New  York  City,  and 
her  time  has  been  closely  occupied  with  club  work,  social  pleasures  and 
home  duties. 

She  writes:  “I  have  been  a member  of  a fine  Shakespeare  Club  for 
several  years,  and  so  continue  the  good  work  begun  with  dear  Mrs. 
Noble.  I am  now  preparing  a paper  for  this  club. 

*'I  often  long  to  read  in  public  again,  but  my  busy  years  of  travel 
have  made  me  rusty  in  that  respect.  I intend  to  take  it  up  again,  how- 
ever, for  I enjoy  the  work.” 


Miss  Rosetta  Van  Wagoner,  416  W.  118th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Van  Wagoner  taught  elocution  and  physical  culture  for  one 
year  in  the  St.  Francis  Parochial  School  at  St.  Peter,  Minn.  After  return- 
ing to  Detroit  she  opened  a studio,  receiving  a large  enrollment  of  pupils 
each  year  for  five  years;  later  she  conducted  large  classes  at  Flint,  Mich., 
both  in  the  public  schools  and  at  her  private  studio. 

Miss  Van  Wagoner  has  given  recitals  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  New  York.  She  has  also  taught  elocution  and  physical 
culture  in  the  Frankfort,  and  the  Lake  Orion  Assemblies. 

Four  years  ago  she  moved  to  New  York  City,  where  she  continues  to 
read  and  teach.  She  is  a member  of  the  New  York  State  Elocutionist 
Association. 


We  think  there  is  always  a to-morrow,  but  there  is  never  one. 

We  must  have  a trail,  so  that  we  shall  not  get  lost  in  this  great  forest 
of  literature. 
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Class  Motto:  “Ohne  Hast,  aber  ohne  Rast.” 

Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Arthur  (Mrs.  Fred  Citerly  Arthur),  34  Farnsworth 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Her  home  ties  caused  Mrs.  Arthur  to  forego  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  a brilliant  public  career,  but  she  has  appeared  as  reader  in 
many  of  the  large  cities  in  the  states  and  also  in  Canada,  and  in  each 
instance  the  dramatic  critics  have  paid  her  high  compliments,  as  evidenced 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune: 

“Mrs.  Arthur  is  a lady  of  most  charming  manners ; of  a marked  person- 
ality, and  is  refreshingly  unassuming.  The  naturalness  of  the  characters 
portrayed  by  her  made  them  to  appear  before  her  hearers  in  their  own  dis- 
tinct individuality.” 

Mrs.  Arthur  was  equally  successful  as  a teacher  at  the  D.  T.  S.  in 
1897-8,  and  at  the  head  of  the  dramatic  department  of  the  Hanmer  School 
of  Music  the  following  year. 

Carrie  Carus  (Mrs.  H.  F.  Auten),  Pulaski  Heights,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

For  five  years  Miss  Carus,  of  Waterford,  Mich.,  conducted  the  Little 
Rock  School  of  Expression  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  The  field  was  an  un- 
usually good  one,  and  Miss  Carus  improved  the  opportunity  and  made  her 
venture  a success. 

She  took  advanced  work  under  Mrs.  Noble  at  her  summer  terms  in 
the  Adirondacks  and  at  Rochester,  Vt. 

Miss  Carus  gave  up  her  school  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  in  1896. 

She  is  the  mother  of  two  sturdy  boys. 


Josephine  M.  Clark  (Mrs.  Alvil  Oscar  Van  Wagoner),  East  52nd  and 
Church  Avenue,  Rugby,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A competent  instructor  in  the  principles  of  elocution,  Miss  Clark  intro- 
duced her  work  with  gratifying  results  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

In  December,  1895,  she  married  at  her  Wisconsin  home  Mr.  Van 
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Wagoner,  of  Detroit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Wagoner  made  their  home  in 
Detroit  until  one  year  ago,  when  they  removed  to  Brooklyn.  They  have 
two  sons,  William  Clark,  born  May  15,  1900,  and  Alvil  Edward,  born 
November  4,  1902. 


Mr.  Clifford  Curnalia,  Roscommon,  Mich. 

For  a time  Mr.  Curnalia  gave  concerts  with  one  of  his  classmates, 
Miss  Rodda.  He  also  went  for  a season  with  Mr.  Hubert  Labadie’s  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Labadie  says  of  him : “He  had  great  talent,  but  loved  the 
wild  woods  better  than  the  stage.  He  was  a fine  fellow,  and  I always 
admired  him.” 

Dr.  Curnalia,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  has  become  a very  successful 
physician,  and  when  last  heard  of,  a year  or  two  ago,  was  practicing  medi- 
cine in  Roscommon. 


Zella  Ellura  Hurd  (Mrs.  Louis  Albert  Pratt),  115  Selden  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

One  of  the  gold  medals  was  awarded  to  Miss  Hurd,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
at  the  recitation  contest,  and  she  was  the  recipient  of  a Shakespearian  prize. 

A year  after  her  graduation  she  moved  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  where  she 
was  very  successful  as  a private  teacher  and  concert  reader.  The  sum- 
mer of  ’95  she  went  abroad;  and  in  ’96  she  made  Portland,  Oregon,  her 
home.  During  her  residence  There  she  taught  constantly,  and  was  much 
before  the  public. 

In  1897  she  returned  to  her  father’s  home  in  Ann  Arbor,  and  there 
met  Mr.  Louis  Albert  Pratt,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1900. 
Since  this  time  she  has  done  no  professional  work,  but  has  kept  up  her 
study  of  expression  somewhat  and  has  never  lost  interest. 

In  January  of  this  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  moved  to  Detroit.  Mrs. 
Pratt’s  classmates  and  friends  here  are  happy  to  welcome  her  back. 


Bessie  Belle  Jenne  (Mrs.  H.  Otto  Packard),  Ashland  Seminary,  Ver- 
sailles, Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Packard,  the  esteemed  principal  of  Ashland  Seminary,  is  a 
woman  of  magnetic  personality  and  unusual  mental  ability.  Her  scholar- 
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ship  and  extended  experience  in  boarding  schools  fit  her  eminently  for 
this  position  of  honor  and  trust. 

As  a reader,  Mrs.  Packard  easily  ranks  with  the  finest  artists.  The 
following  press  notices,  taken  from  among  hundreds  of  others  because 
the  shortest,  will  give  some  slight  idea  of  her  ability: 

“Perfect  enunciation,  and  an  entire  absence  of  theatrical  effect.” — 
New  York  Herald. 

“Mrs.  Packard’s  selections  show  her  to  be  an  artist,  as  in  her  varying 
moods  she  showed  all  phases  of  emotion.” — Omaha  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Pointers. 

There  is  no  power  so  great  as  power  controlled,  and  Mrs.  Packard 
excels  in  this  power. 

Her  brief  married  life  was  a short  period  of  supreme  happiness,  and 
the  brave  way  in  which  she  meets  her  daily  life  is  evidence  of  a noble 
character,  which  any  college  should  feel  proud  to  number  among  its 
alumnae.  She  writes  to  the  committee  as  follows : 

“I  believe  with  many  others  I am  able  to  realize  the  extent  of  in- 
spiration and  the  seriousness  of  purpose  that  was  so  nobly  encouraged  by 
the  Training  School.  The  days  are  now  too  strenuous  to  spend  much  time 
in  retrospection,  and  much  is  too  sad  to  dwell  upon.  The  eight  years  of 
beautiful  association  with  my  artist  husband,  his  attainments  and  recog- 
nition in  Europe,  all  seem  like  a beautiful  romance  that  I have  dreamed 
in  the  night  of  the  long  year  since  he  left  me,  with  only  the  ‘little  one’  to 
fill  my  life.  Since  coming  to  Versailles  I find  much  opportunity,  in  this 
lovely  school,  with  its  charming  young  life  and  enthusiasm,  to  create  the 
atmosphere  needed  for  the  good  development  of  our  child. 

“Mrs.  Noble’s  precepts  are  often  on  my  tongue  in  my  daily  life  among 
my  girls.  Give  her  my  love  and  believe  me  to  be  one  who  has  much 
cause  to  remember  the  D.  T.  S.  with  deep  gratitude.” 


Edith  M.  Johnson  (Mrs.  Charles  Dickinson  Boyles),  “Lindenshade,” 
Riverside,  111. 

Miss  Johnson,  of  Detroit,  took  up  the  study  of  elocution  as  a pleasure 
and  accomplishment,  and  was  very  dainty  and  delightful  in  her  recitations. 

Five  years  ago  she  was  married,  and  has  a very  pleasant  and  happy 
homq  in  Riverside,  a suburb  of  Chicago,  She  has  travelled  for  pleasure 
north,  east,  south  and  west  in  the  United  States,  and  also  in  foreign  lands, 
but  her  chief  interests  are  centered  in  her  home  and  husband. 


Mrs.  Richard  Golden. 
(“Miss  Katherine  Kittleman.”) 
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Rev.  Guy  H.  Lemon,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

A thirst  for  knowledge  has  impelled  Mr.  Lemon  to  return  often  to 
the  fountain. 

After  leaving  Detroit  he  was  for  two  seasons  engaged  in  dramatic 
work.  He  then  went  to  Grant  University,  Tenn.,  and  pursued  college 
studies. 

He  remained  at  Grant  University  as  instructor  until  1896,  when  he 
returned  to  Michigan,  and  entered  the  ministry,  preaching  at  Melvin, 
Mich.,  for  three  years.  He  then  went  to  Cedar  Springs,  Mich.,  where 
in  1890  he  was  ordained  in  the  Congregational  Church.  The  next  year 
he  studied  at  Olivet  College,  Mich.,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

The  next  fall  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Last  June  he  was  called  to  supply  the  pulpit  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  with 
the  privilege  of  finishing  his  course  at  Oberlin.  Upon  graduation,  next 
May,  he  expects  to  locate  at  Wyandotte.  He  has  been  most  successful 
in  his  calling. 

In  1899  he  married  Miss  Kate  P.  Fox,  of  Peck,  Mich. 


Elizabeth  Moore  (Mrs.  Robert  S.  Walker),  232  Floyd  Street,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

“Miss  Bessie  Moore”  has  been  Mrs.  Walker  for  six  years,  and  has 
made  her  home  in  Toledo.  She  says,  “My  time  at  present  is  fully  occu- 
pied in  looking  after  my  two  boys,  who,  if  I do  say  so,  as  shouldn’t,  are  the 
finest  in  the  country.”  Now  no  one  doubts  the  good  faith  and  veracity  of 
so  delightful  a little  lady  as  Mrs.  Walker,  but  there  are  many  other 
mothers  in  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  who  hold  opinions  regarding  certain  other 
boys;  but  that’s  only  natural,  you  know. 


Elizabeth  Pickering  (Mrs.  Herbert  Lee  Pratt),  481  Woodward  Ave., 
Detroit. 

The  following  interesting  description  of  her  happy  and  busy  life  is 
quoted  from  a letter  written  by  Mrs.  Pratt  in  answer  to  a request  from 
the  committee:  “I  first  studied  with  Mrs.  Noble  when  quite  a little  girl, 
taking  private  lessons  until  I received  the  junior  diploma. 

“After  finishing  boarding  school  and  returning  from  a two  years  stay 
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in  Europe,  I again  took  up  the  work,  entering  the  school,  graduating,  then 
taking  the  post-graduate’s  course.  The  study  of  Delsarte  greatly  inter- 
ested me,  and  I took  the  medal  for  Delsarte  Philosophy. 

“Two  happy  summers  were  passed  with  Mrs.  Noble,  one  at  Lily  Lodge 
in  the  Adirondacks,  the  other  at  Rochester,  Vermont,  where  she  had  her 
summer  schools. 

“During  my  post-graduate  year  a benefit  was  given  in  the  Detroit 
Opera  House  for  Mrs.  Noble,  and  I played  the  part  of  Mrs.  Pendleton  in 
the  dramatization  of  ‘Mrs.  Pendleton’s  Four-in-Hand.’  The  next  year  I 
went  to  New  York  for  the  study  of  art,  which  I had  begun  in  Germany,  and 
had  continued  in  the  Julian  studio  in  Paris.  I took  up  pen  and  ink  work 
under  Otto  Bacher,  and  had  a studio  with  Miss  Sarah  Parke,  of  Detroit, 
and  Miss  Sarah  Noble  Ives.  At  intervals  I gave  several  public  readings. 

“On  my  return  from  the  World’s  Fair  I gave  a reading  at  ‘The 
Ladies  Library’  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  the  first  two  or  three  numbers  being 
from  the  poems  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  chosen  before  I knew  he  was 
to  read  the  next  evening  in  the  theater.  He  heard  of  this  and  sent  me  a 
note  asking  me  to  accept  a box  for  the  following  night,  which  I did,  and 
afterwards  he  joined  our  party  for  supper.  He  then  asked  me  to  read 
something  of  his.  Very  reluctantly,  I must  confess,  I gave  ‘The  Circus,’ 
one  of  his  latest  poems  at  that  time,  and  he  had  never  heard  it  recited. 

“He  then  read  for  us  ‘An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine,’  asking  my  opinion 
as  to  its  suitableness  for  public  reading,  saying  he  had  as  yet  never  given 
it.  Sometime  later  I heard  him  in  New  York  and  ‘An  Old  Sweetheart  of 
Mine,’  was  on  the  programme,  and  I felt  that  our  ideas  coincided.  He  was 
kind  enough  to  pay  me  the  compliment  of  asking  me  to  read  with  him  if 
we  ever  happened  to  be  in  the  same  city  again. 

“Since  then  I have  done  no  public  reading,  except  occasionally  to  read 
or  take  part  in  some  play  for  charity,  and  being  an  active  member  of  the 
Comedy  Club,  when  in  Detroit,  I was  cast  in  a number  of  plays.  In  the 
meantime  I was  working  at  art  in  New  York,  writing  and  illustrating  one 
winter  for  the  New  York  Sun,  later  doing  portraits  in  water  colors,  and  my 
last  winter  there,  taking  up  miniature  painting  in  ivory.  In  1899  I was 
married,  in  New  York,  to  Herbert  Lee  Pratt.  In  August,  1900,  my  son, 
Theodore  Pickering  Pratt,  was  born.  Since  then  my  time  has  been  given 
principally  to  him.  But  my  interest  in  the  dear  D.  T.  S.  has  not  waned, 
and  I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  in  Detroit  for  two  of  Mrs. 
Noble’s  classes  in  Browning,  and  last  spring  for  the  annual  Alumni 
banquet,  and  I hope  to  attend  many  more.” 
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Miss  Nellie  B.  Pierce,  New  Lothrop,  Mich. 

The  year  following  her  graduation  Miss  Pierce  taught  for  Prof.  Peake 
at  Fenton. 

Later  she  taught  in  Flint,  where  satisfactory  reports  of  her  good 
work  have  reached  her  school  associates  in  Detroit. 

Last  year  she  was  at  the  Alma  and  St.  Louis  Sanitariums,  having 
charge  of  the  physical  culture  in  these  institutions.  She  also  engaged  in 
giving  home  talent  entertainments  for  churches  and  societies. 

For  the  past  three  years  loss  of  health  has  interfered  somewhat  with 
her  ambition. 

She  is  now  living  at  her  brother’s  home  in  New  Lothrop. 


Florence  Graham  Rodda  (Mrs.  Robinson),  318  Forest  Avenue  W., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Rodda,  who  was  one  of  the  gold-medal  winners  of  her  class, 
gave  programmes  of  miscellaneous  readings  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state. 

She  then  taught  and  read  in  Detroit  and  through  the  state  until  the 
time  of  her  marriage  in  1895.  She  did  not,  however,  discontinue  her  work, 
and  added  a class  at  Birmingham  to  her  work  in  the  city.  In  the  winter  of 
1897  she  conducted  a very  large  class  in  physical  culture  at  the  Miles  Busi- 
ness College  at  Mt.  Clemens.  The  following  spring  she  moved  to  Chicago. 

She  is  again  a resident  of  Detroit,  and  has  taken  up  platform  work. 
She  has  met  with  most  satisfactory  results  as  a teacher,  and  before  an 
audience  has  the  power  of  a true  artist. 


Frances  Ada  Smith  (Mrs.  George  Vance),  17  South  Western  Ave., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Miss  Frances  Ada  Smith’s  programme  was  given  in  the  lecture  room 
of  the  school  at  Abstract  Building,  and  her  classmates  and  teachers  recall 
with  pleasure  her  very  bright,  crisp  and  sparkling  speech.  One  number,  a 
chapter  from  “Guenn,”  by  Blanche  Willis  Howard,  will  be  remembered  as 
quite  blotting  out  the  reader  and  leaving  only  the  poor  Guenn,  who  wanted 
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to  be  a boy  because  it  was  easier  to  die  in  a “gale  off  Penmarch  than  be  the 
boy’s  mother  waiting  and  watching  at  home and  her  philosophy  at  last, 
“Well,  if  I can’t  be  a boy,  I can  at  least  be  Guenn  Rodellec,”  was  a life  les- 
son for  all  her  class.  Mrs.  George  Vance  is  the  proud  mother  of  three 
children,  two  girls  and  a boy,  the  oldest  ten  years  of  age. 


Mabel  Scott  Temple  (Mrs.  C.  A.  Green). 

Letters  addressed  to  Frankfort,  Mich.,  the  latest  address  known,  have 
been  returned. 


I do  not  believe  in  reading  Elegies  for  a regular  pastime. 

Place  your  ideal  high — and  keep  constantly  reaching. 

Never  make  excuses — the  audience  will  see  your  lack  of  preparation, 
you  need  not  tell  them. 

Do  not  portray  fine  weather  with  one  side  of  the  body,  while  the  other 
expresses  a storm.  Let  the  whole  body  tell  the  same  story. 

Prejudice  is  nothing  but  putting  cotton  in  your  ears,  and  a bandage  over 
your  eyes. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Reed. 
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Class  Motto:  “Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee.”  I Tim.  iv:  14. 


Miss  Lillian  Noble  Amphlett,  197  Canfield  Avenue  E.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dickens’  Christmas  Carol  has  been  a favorite  with  Miss  Amphlett  and 
her  audiences.  She  has  also  appeared  in  miscellaneous  programmes. 

She  has  held  a class  in  elocution  in  St.  John’s  Church  House,  and 
coached  a play  for  the  benefit  of  this  church. 

She  spent  three  years  most  enjoyably  with  her  sister  in  Boston. 

Harold  Jarvis,  the  popular  tenor,  says,  “Miss  Amphlett  is  sympathetic, 
natural,  earnest  and  in  touch  with  her  audience.” 

During  the  past  year  Miss  Amphlett  has  been  with  friends  in  Cleveland. 


Olive  Ruth  Bidwell  (Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Bailey),  Hotel  Angelus, 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

Miss  Bidwell,  a sister  of  Mrs.  Addie  Bidwell  Gibson,  and  niece  of  Dr. 
H.  S.  Noble,  followed  the  stage  for  a brief  time,  playing  in  Chicago 
during  the  Exposition. 

She  was  married  in  the  “Little  Church  Around  the  Corner”  (New 
York)  to  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Bailey,  a dealer  in  real  estate  at  El  Paso, 
Texas. 

The  Angelus  Hotel,  which  is  their  present  home,  was  built  by  Mr. 
Bailey  a year  ago. 


Miss  Clare  Dudley  Buck,  Gilbert  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Miss  Buck  began  her  elocutionary  studies  in  the  Grand  Rapids  School 
of  Elocution,  having  several  years  of  work  with  Mrs.  Cherryman  and  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  and  graduating  in  1890.  The  following  year,  she  went  to 
Detroit  and  took  the  senior  course  at  the  D.  T.  S.,  graduating  with  the 
class  of  ’92. 

On  returning  to  Grand  Rapids  she  followed  Mrs.  Schroeder  (then 
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Miss  Evelyn  Noble)  as  the  director  of  the  School  of  Elocution  and  has 
ever  since  conducted  it  very  successfully  under  the  name  of  Grand  Rapids 
School  of  Expression.  The  school  is  located  in  the  Gilbert,  a building  in 
the  best  part  of  the  town.  The  school  has  a pleasant  recital  room,  fitted 
with  stage,  piano,  etc.,  besides  two  private  lesson  rooms  and  reception  hall. 
Miss  Buck’s  greatest  public  success  is  in  the  entertainments  given  by  her 
pupils — always  affairs  of  annual  interest.  The  school  is  always  well 
attended,  and  graduates  classes  every  year. 


Miss  Franc  Adele  Burch,  Detroit,  Mich. 

For  five  years  before  entering  the  D.  T.  S.,  Miss  Burch  was  a public 
school  teacher  and  studied  piano  and  vocal  music. 

After  receiving  her  diploma  she  gave  public  readings  in  many  places 
in  Michigan  and  Indiana. 

A part  of  one  year  was  spent  at  Albion  College,  taking  work  in  the 
masterpiece  class  in  literature,  and  giving  private  instruction  in  elocution. 

She  has  also  for  some  years  taught  classes  and  individuals  in  Mus- 
kegon, Howell,  Lake  City,  Jackson,  and  Lansing,  Michigan. 

For  the  past  four  years  Miss  Burch  has  received  at  her  Detroit  studio 
pupils  in  elocution,  piano,  and  vocal  music. 

She  has  a clear,  sweet  mezzo-soprano  voice.  She  gives  most  effectively 
a number  of  recitations  at  the  piano,  playing  her  own  accompaniments. 

Last  November  she  was  booked  by  a manager  for  recitals  of  “Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.”  This  tour  has  been  most  satisfactory  to 
both  audiences  and  reciter. 

Dr.  L.  R.  Fiske,  President  of  Albion  College  (Mich.),  said:  “Miss 
Burch  displays  a naturalness  in  delivery  and  an  acuteness  of  conception 
quite  unusual.  Her  entertainments  are  instructive  and  captivating.  Not 
only  is  her  work  successful,  but  in  its  character,  elevating.” 


Dr.  Henry  Smith  Chaffee,  Worcester  Insane  Hospital,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

During  his  studies  in  the  D.  T.  S.  Mr.  Chaffee,  a nephew  of  Mrs. 
Noble,  was  a student  in  the  High  School,  and  also  studied  music  under 
Prof.  Speil.  He  played  the  clarinet  in  the  Detroit  High  School  Orchestra. 
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He  entered  Tufts  College  (Mass.)  in  the  fall  of  1892.  While  there  he 
kept  up  his  interest  in  elocution  and  music  by  taking  part  in  the  Glee  Club 
concerts. 

In  1894,  wishing  to  be  nearer  home,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Vermont  (Burlington),  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  this  university 
in  1896.  He  at  once  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  his  father’s  home 
in  Rochester,  Vermont.  In  1897  he  married  Miss  Emilie  Laura  Clark,  of 
the  class  of  ’93. 

He  spent  the  fall  and  winter  of  1900-1901  in  Detroit. 

At  present  he  is  Senior  Physician  in  the  Worcester  Insane  Asylum. 


Miss  Kittie  Closson  (Mrs.  James  Nelson  Greene),  607  Buchanan 
Street,  Topeka,  Kan. 

After  her  graduation  Miss  Closson  returned  to  her  home  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  where  on  June  29,  ’92,  she  married  Mr.  James  Nelson  Greene, 
of  Vine  Valley,  New  York. 

In  the  fall  of  ’92  Mrs.  Greene  accepted  a position  as  head  of  the 
department  of  Elocution  in  Keuka  College,  N.  Y.,  in  which  school  Mr. 
Greene  taught  French  and  German.  Two  years  later  they  went  to  Hills- 
dale, Mich.,  where  for  a year  Mrs.  Greene  did  private  teaching  and  special 
training  among  the  students  of  Hillsdale  College. 

The  fall  of  ’95  Mr.  Greene  was  elected  principal  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Seminary,  Vermont,  Mrs.  Greene  assuming  control  of  the  Elocution 
department.  They  were  here  one  year  when  they  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  in  Enosburg  Falls  High  School.  At  this  place  Mrs.  Greene  did 
much  private  teaching  and  recital  work  for  four  years. 

In  the  spring  of  ’00  Mr.  Greene  decided  to  enter  upon  a business  life 
in  connection  with  the  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  and  they  removed  to  Topeka,  Kan., 
where  Mrs.  Green  does  enough  teaching  and  reading  to  keep  well  in  prac- 
tice. She  has  been  very  successful. 


Miss  Frances  Compton,  500  Stuart  Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

In  1899  Miss  Frances  Compton  began  to  study  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
School  of  Elocution  under  Mrs.  Cherryman,  completing  the  two  years  with 
great  credit.  She  studied  later  in  the  D.  T.  S.,  graduating  with  the  class 
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of  1892.  Since  then,  she  has  taught  in  public  schools,  done  private  tutor- 
ing, and  given  public  readings.  She  was  a successful  teacher  in  Grand 
Rapids  for  three  years,  and  for  a few  months  traveled  with  the  Wagner 
Concert  Company  as  reader.  Then  she  accepted  a position  in  the  Kala- 
mazoo public  schools  as  teacher  of  reading,  and  as  she  herself  expressed 
it : “For  the  last  five  years  I have  so  quietly  performed  my  daily  duties 
that  detectives  are  employed — the  keenest  of  the  D.  T.  S.  A.,  whenever 
my  existence  is  needed  to  be  made  known.” 

Miss  Compton  is  enjoying  her  work  in  Kalamazoo,  and  is  making 
excellent  use  of  her  instruction. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Van  Norman  Crane,  21  Rowland  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

With  Mrs.  Bessie  Van  Norman  Crane  marriage  did  not  end  her  school 
days.  While  her  husband,  Harrie  M.  Crane,  was  pursuing  his  studies  in 
the  Detroit  Medical  College,  she  spent  three  delightful  years  at  the  D.  T.  S. 

Dr.  and  Mrs  Crane  then  located  in  Adrian,  Mich.,  she  taking  charge 
of  the  department  of  Elocution  in  Adrian  College;  this  position  she  filled 
most  acceptably.  November  14,  1894,  Miss  Marjorie  was  born. 

It  was  while  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Crane  were  located  at  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  that  Mrs.  Crane  was  called  to  “pass  under  the  rod.”  Following 
the  death  of  her  husband  a protracted  illness  seriously  interfered  with  her 
work.  Although  every  year  since  her  graduation  Mrs.  Crane  has  done 
some  work  in  teaching,  her  attention  is  not  wholly  absorbed  by  it.  We 
find  her  now  an  active  business  woman. 


Miss  Ida  Edison,  449  Buckman  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Miss  Edison  began  her  studies  in  elocution  in  her  seventeenth 
year,  and  after  taking  a two  years  course  in  the  Grand  Rapids  School 
of  Elocution,  she  went  to  the  D.  T.  S.,  where  she  was  graduated  in  1892. 

For  several  years,  Miss  Edison  conducted  the  department  of  Elocution 
in  the  Benton  Harbor  College,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  instructor 
in  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  in  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.  During  this  period  she  gave  many  public 
recitals. 

Miss  Edison  is  now  in  Grand  Rapids,  where  she  occasionally  gives 
readings,  and  always  keeps  up  her  interest  in  the  D.  T.  S.  and  the  art 
of  expression. 


Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Arthur. 
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Miss  Etta  Elliott,  101  Main  Street,  Chicago  Heights,  111. 

Miss  Elliott  writes : “I  heard  of  the  school  and  became  interested  in 
it  through  the  very  efficient  work  done  by  Miss  Amanda  Kidder,  then  of 
Rochester,  Minn.,  now  a teacher  in  the  D.  T.  S.  Her  enthusiasm  won  my 
heart  and  fired  my  soul,  as  the  poet  might  say,  and  I decided  to  go  to  the 
D.  T.  S.  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I did.  I have  taught  very  little,  but 
have  read  a great  deal,  doing  club  work  and  giving  parlor  recitals. 
Have  never  been  on  the  stage  professionally  but  have  been  fairly  successful 
in  staging  short  plays.  I have  kept  on  with  my  work,  reading  much, 
studying  more,  devoting  myself  to  the  study  of  literature  with  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clintock  of  the  University  of  Chicago.” 


Miss  Winifred  Ferrin,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

“The  training  I had  at  the  D.  T.  S.  and  my  association  with  Mrs. 
Noble  have  helped  me  to  live  in  a fullness  of  life  I might  not  other- 
wise have  enjoyed,”  writes  Miss  Ferrin. 

For  six  years  Miss  Ferrin  taught  elocution  and  physical  culture  in 
Mt.  Clemens,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  as  principal  of  the 
Little  Rock  Training  School  of  Elocution. 

For  the  past  six  years  she  has  been  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
at  Mt.  Clemens,  besides  giving  some  time  to  teaching  elocution. 

During  the  twelve  years  she  has  given  many  recitals,  appearing  as 
often  as  ten  times  before  the  same  society,  which  fact  alone  shows  her 
popularity. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Fick  (Mrs.  Levi  J.  Fick). 

The  winner  of  the  medal  for  the  theory  examination,  Mrs.  Fick  also 
received  honorable  mention  at  the  recitation  contest. 

She  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  England,  but  came  to  America  when  a 
small  child.  She  was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  made  her  home 
in  Slateville,  Pa.,  where  her  father  owned  large  slate  quarries. 

She  came  to  Detroit  in  1883.  She  was  a church  worker  and  was  super- 
intendent of  the  primary  department  of  the  Woodward  Avenue  M.  E. 
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Sunday  School,  and  conducted  most  satisfactorily  a number  of  children’s 
concerts.  She  taught  elocution  privately  and  in  classes  at  her  home. 

She  was  a woman  fond  of  literary  as  well  as  domestic  matters,  and 
for  several  years  was  a member  of  the  Clio  Club,  before  which  she  gave 
papers  each  year. 

An  excellent  penman  and  bookkeeper,  she  kept  her  husband’s  books  at 
his  law  office. 

She  passed  away  from  earth  September  19,  1903,  on  the  twenty-second 
anniversary  of  her  marriage.  The  association  will  miss  her  kindly  smile 
and  womanly  presence  at  their  gatherings. 


Miss  Lucy  Fish. 

Miss  Fish  was  a native  of  Detroit,  although  her  education  was  received 
in  Saginaw. 

She  was  for  eight  years  a teacher  in  the  Bishop  School  in  Detroit. 

She  took  the  course  in  Elocution  and  English  Literature  in  the  D.  T. 
S.  as  a means  of  further  development. 

When  she  was  called  to  a higher  life  in  July  of  1899,  the  D.  T.  S.  A. 
lost  a woman  of  high  mind  and  strong  principles. 


Eliza  Flower  (Mrs.  Charles  A.  Perry),  315  Hancock  Avenue  E., 
Detroit. 

Miss  Flower  was  a Detroit  girl.  In  the  summer  of  ’92  she  took  post- 
graduate instruction  with  Mrs.  Noble’s  summer  class  at  Lily  Lodge,  in  the 
Adirondacks.  She  afterwards  used  her  knowledge  of  elocution  to  enter- 
tain socially. 

The  art  ambitions  of  her  school  days  were  put  aside  when  she  met 
Mr.  Perry,  whom  she  married  in  1895. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  have  lived  in  Detroit  except  for  one  year  and  a 
half,  when  they  made  Sandwich,  Ontario,  their  home. 

Mrs.  Perry’s  chief  interest  is  now  centered  in  Miss  Dorothy  Sanders 
Perry,  aged  six  years,  who  will  some  day,  her  mother  believes,  excel  her 
in  the  art  of  expression. 
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Mabel  Fraine  (Mrs.  John  Newton  Hume),  The  Henrietta  Court, 
316  West  95th  Street,  New  York  City. 

In  the  ingenue  roles.  Miss  Fraine  appeared  for  three  seasons  with 
Richard  Mansfield.  Speaking  of  this  part  of  her  life  she  says : “The 
experience  and  knowledge  I gained  by  being  associated  with  Mr.  Mansfield, 
whom  I consider  one  of  the  greatest  actors  we  have,  will  ever  be  a pleasant 
memory.  ’ 

Four  years  ago  Miss  Fraine  became  Mrs.  Hume.  Her  husband  is  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  and  though  at  present 
she  has  given  up  the  stage  she  sees  the  best  productions  which  the  metrop- 
olis has  to  offer,  and  is  living  entirely  in  a literary  atmosphere. 


Miss  Lena  D.  Harris,  456  East  Sixtieth  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Harris,  of  Ovid,  Mich.,  has  led  a life  of  study  and  travel  since 
1892.  She  has  twice  been  abroad,  occupying  her  time  in  sight-seeing  and 
the  study  of  foreign  languages.  She  has  also  visited  the  City  of  Mexico. 

She  is  now  attending  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  she  expects 
to  take  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  in  June  of  1904. 


Flora  Harroff  (Mrs.  Flora  Harroff  Sturgis),  618  Arcade  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Harroff  School  of  Expression  was  founded  in  Cleveland  soon  after 
Miss  Harroff  graduated  from  the  D.  T.  S.,  and  its  record  has  been  one  of 
steady  growth. 

“A  True  Republic”  of  September,  1901,  contains  this  comment: 

“The  justly  deserved  success  of  this  school  is  largely  due  to  its  ad- 
vanced methods  and  the  scientific  manner  in  which  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  oratory  is  imparted  to  its  students. 

“Mrs.  Sturgis  illustrates  in  her  own  person  the  perfection  which  may 
be  acquired  by  earnest  study  and  practice,  as  the  numbers  who  have 
listened  to  her  wonderful  Shakespearian  characters  as  well  as  masterly 
rendition  of  other  classical  and  popular  selections  will  testify.” 
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Miss  Margaret  Hall  James,  120  Alexandrine  Avenue  W.,  Detroit. 

Miss  James  was  a graduate  of  the  Grand  Rapids  School  of  Elocution 
before  entering  the  D.  T.  S. 

Although  she  has  given  a part  of  her  time  to  concert  work  and  teach- 
ing, yet  much  of  it  has  been  spent  in  further  study  in  the  D.  T.  S.  for 
private  instruction;  with  Mr.  F.  F.  Mackay  (now  director  of  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Dramatic  Art)  in  1897;  and  in  1888  she  was  graduated 
from  the  Stanhope- Wheatcroft  School  of  Dramatic  Art,  New  York. 

Z.  Grenell,  D.  D.,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Michigan  Christian  Herald, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  says : “On  several  occasions  I have  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  and  seeing  Miss  James  in  her  recitations  and  impersonations,  and 
have  been  pleasantly  impressed  with  both.  She  skillfully  combines  nature 
and  art,  putting  her  auditor  and  spectator  at  ease  by  her  unaffected  man- 
ner, yet  producing  effects  that  linger  agreeably  in  the  memory.” 


May  Kelley. 

Married  name  and  present  address  unknown. 

For  a number  of  years  she  travelled  in  the  United  States  and  in  New 
Brunswick  as  a reader.  She  also  had  a short  stage  career. 


Myrtle  King  (Mrs.  Morton  W.  Southard),  281  Potomac  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Southard  writes : “For  two  years  I had  a studio  on  Washington 
Avenue,  Detroit,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  physical  culture  in  Miss 
Farnsworth’s  School  and  conducted  classes  in  near-by  towns.  Then  the 
opportunity  for  which  I had  long  wished  came  to  go  on  the  stage.  At 
the  end  of  one  season  I was  glad  to  acknowledge  that  physically  I was 
not  fitted  for  that  life. 

“For  three  years  I studied  vocal  music  with  Miss  Jennie  M.  Stoddard. 
I then  came  to  Buffalo  to  act  as  assistant  manager  in  my  brother’s  busi- 
ness. At  the  same  time  I occupied  the  position  as  soloist  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Buffalo  Orpheus  Society.  Then  I went  to  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  in  the  capacity  of  manager  in  my  brother’s  business.  After 
a year  I returned  to  Buffalo,  and  April  16,  1902,  was  married  to  Morton 
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W.  Southard,  who  arrived  in  Buffalo  from  the  south  about  the  same  time 
that  I arrived  from  the  north. 

“Since  February  7,  1903,  I have  been  singing  lullabies  to  Paul  Walton 
Southard,  who  bids  fair  to  test  all  my  knowledge  of  music,  elocution, 
physical  culture  and  parliamentary  law.” 


Mrs.  Mina  McWatters  Miles  (Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Lowrie),  La  Salle 
Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Endowed  with  a beautiful  singing  and  speaking  voice,  Mrs.  Miles 
was  much  in  demand  for  vocal  numbers  and  recitations.  Her  favorite 
programme  was  the  one  given  at  her  graduation,  an  arrangement  of 
Shakespeare’s  “A  Winter’s  Tale.” 

This  was  repeated  before  the  public  a number  of  times,  and  the  ease, 
grace,  and  sympathetic  voice  of  the  reader  charmed  her  hearers.  Mrs. 
Miles,  however,  was  not  ambitious  for  a public  career,  although  she  has 
never  lost  interest  in  study. 

After  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Lowrie  she  made  her  home  in  Chicago 
several  years,  moving  from  there  to  Buffalo,  which  city  now  claims  her. 
Artistic  and  domestic  in  her  tastes,  her  friends  are  somewhat  surprised 
to  learn  that  Mrs.  Lowrie  has  become  a business  woman,  and  a successful 
one. 


Blanche  Noteman  (Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Shelton),  1657  Clarkson  Street, 
Denver,  Col. 

Immediately  after  graduation  Miss  Noteman  embarked  upon  a the- 
atrical career,  playing  steadily  summer  and  winter,  leaving  one  company 
only  to  begin  rehearsing  with  another.  Her  last  engagement  was  with 
James  K.  Hackett,  in  whose  company  she  was  cast  for  the  ingenue  roles 
in  “The  Private  Secretary”  and  “Pink  Masks.” 

She  left  the  stage  in  1894  to  marry  Dr.  J.  D.  Rutherford,  of  Detroit. 
After  two  years  of  ideally  happy  married  life,  Dr.  Rutherford  died  very 
suddenly.  The  shock  so  prostrated  Mrs.  Rutherford  that  she  was  unable 
to  resume  her  work,  and  she  remained  with  her  mother  until  1900,  when 
she  married  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Shelton,  a publisher  and  miner,  of  Denver,  Col. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelton’s  Denver  home  sees  little  of  them,  as  they  spend 
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their  summers  in  the  mountains  at  the  mines,  and  their  winters  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Shelton  has  a little  daughter  two  and  a half  years  old,  in  the  plan 
for  whose  future  she  is  living  over  again  her  own  ambitions. 


Louise  Wilson  (Mrs.  Carlton  White),  5625  Monroe  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Miss  Wilson  was  married  in  1896,  and  Chicago  has  since  been  her 
home.  She  writes:  “My  home  is  my  kingdom.  Perhaps  it  is  a narrow 
life.  I should  certainly  have  thought  so  ten  years  ago,  but  our  ideas  and 
ideals  sometimes  change.  I have  done  no  work  in  public  for  a long  time, 
but  I am  always  sure  of  one  attentive  little  listener  at  home.” 

This  “little  listener”  is  Luther  White,  ten  years  old,  Mrs.  White’s 
little  step-son,  on  whom  she  bestows  all  the  mother-love  of  her  generous 
heart. 


Mr.  William  H.  Workman,  780  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  year  following  his  graduation  Mr.  Workman  married  Miss  Helen 
Chaffee  of  the  class  of  ’84. 

In  1894  he  went  abroad  with  his  wife,  where  they  spent  a year  traveling 
in  England  and  France,  visiting  Mr.  Workman’s  English  relatives  and 
teaching  in  the  Chaffee-Noble  School  of  Expression,  in  London. 

In  1897  Mr.  Workman  was  graduated  from  the  Empire  Theatre  Dra- 
matic School,  of  which  Nelson  Wheatcroft  was  director.  He  at  once 
signed  with  Charles  Frohman’s  Empire  Theatre  Co.,  holding  the  position 
for  three  seasons.  He  created  parts  in  “Under  the  Red  Robe,”  “Phroso,” 
“The  Conquerors,”  “His  Excellency  the  Governor,”  and  “Lord  and  Lady 
Algy.” 

At  the  close  of  the  third  season,  feeling  that  family  ties  should  bind 
him  more  closely  than  those  of  the  profession,  he  resigned  from  the  com- 
pany to  return  to  Detroit,  where  he  has  since  taught  Dramatic  Art  in  con- 
nection with  the  D.  T.  S. 

For  three  seasons  Mr.  Workman  coached  the  Comedy  Club  of  Detroit, 
and  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  Dramatic  Club  has  worked  for  three  winters  under 
his  direction. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  of  November  19,  1899,  speaking  of  his  work 
with  the  Comedy  Club,  says : “The  management  is  to  be  congratulated 
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upon  having  secured,  as  director  and  coach,  the  able  services  of  Mr.  William 
H.  Workman,  late  of  Frohman’s  forces.  His  experience  and  skill,  devel- 
oped by  association  with  some  of  the  best  stage  managers  in  the  country, 
have  enabled  him  to  bring  out  the  best  efforts  of  the  cast.” 


Jessie  Ruth  Wright  (Mrs.  James  C.  Maltby),  34  Fargo  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Wright,  of  Rochester,  Vermont,  is  a niece  of  Mrs.  Noble.  She 
never  used  her  art  as  a profession,  but  often  took  part  in  amateur  and 
charity  entertainments.  She  studied  pantomime  for  one  season  with  Mme. 
Alberti  in  New  York  City,  and  was  particularly  graceful  in  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,”  given  in  the  deaf  mute  symbols. 

In  1900  she  was  married  to  Mr.  James  C.  Maltby,  of  Buffalo,  in  which 
city  she  now  adorns  a beautiful  home. 


Look  out  for  thumbs,  chin,  and  elbows. 

Correct  faults  by  healing,  not  hurting,  if  possible. 

In  every  line  and  motion  of  the  body  we  see  the  movement  of  the 
eternal  spirit. 

Pupil  said:  “I  can’t  help  it,  it  is  natural” Answer:  “These 

things  may  be  natural  to  you,  but  they  are  not  natural  to  nature.  Do  not 
confuse  natural  and  habitual 
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Class  Motto:  “The  nectar  of  the  gods  crowns  the  lips  of  patience." — Lowell. 
Augusta  Andrews  (address  unknown). 

Miss  Andrews  is  studious  and  literary  in  her  tastes,  fond  of  good 
books,  good  pictures  and  good  plays.  She  is  original  in  thought  and 
eager  to  investigate  the  old  and  new  ideas  of  art,  science  and  religion. 

After  leaving  Detroit  she  went  to  Milwaukee  and  there  established 
herself  as  teacher  of  literature  and  dramatic  art.  She  formed  large 
classes  among  society  ladies  for  the  study  of  Browning.  It  was  while 
coaching  amateurs  for  a play  that  a manager  became  interested  in  her,  and 
offered  her  a good  part. 

In  the  fall  of  1899  she  called  at  the  D.  T.  S.,  while  her  company  was 
passing  through  the  city,  and  told  a friend  of  her  marriage  a year  before 
to  a young  actor. 

The  friend  remembers  her  husband’s  name  as  Howard  Bertram  and 
her  own  stage  name  as  Helen  Bertram;  however,  letters  thus  directed  to 
the  Actors’  Society  have  received  no  answer. 


Cora  L.  Barium  (Mrs.  David  T.  Packer),  1017  S.  Washington  Avenue, 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

Miss  Barium  at  first  appeared  in  concert  work  with  Miss  Ford  of 
her  class. 

She  writes : “Since  my  marriage  I have  done  very  little  public  reading, 
but  love  it  as  well  as  ever,  and  often  think  with  longing  of  the  dear 
old  school  days.  I have  a sweet  little  daughter  three  years  old  who  ‘speaks 
pieces’  all  day  long.  I am  very  happy  here.  My  husband  is  one  of  our 
successful  business  men.” 


Miss  Mabel  I.  Barney,  52  Oakland  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Miss  Barney’s  first  use  of  the  art  of  expression  was  at  Owosso,  Mich., 
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where  she  taught  for  a few  weeks.  She  then  took  up  work  as  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  in  Springfield,  and  in  the  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

For  three  years  she  taught  in  the  Bryn  Mawr  School  for  Girls  in 
Baltimore,  and  then  went  to  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  for 
a winter’s  study. 

This  is  her  second  year  in  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia, 
where  she  has  charge  of  the  small  private  school  for  the  white  children  of 
the  faculty. 

She  writes : “Although  I am  not  now  teaching  elocution,  I appreciate 
more,  as  time  goes  on,  the  benefit  of  the  training  I have  received;  it  is  a 
matter  not  to  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  I think  the  greatest 
benefit  to  me  has  been  in  the  line  of  the  physical  training,  and  a greater 
appreciation  of  beauty  in  literature.” 


Miss  Eva  Botsford  (address  unknown). 

Miss  Botsford  taught  in  Detroit  for  a number  of  years.  She  contri- 
buted to  the  New  York  Press,  and  the  fun  columns  of  several  other  papers. 
A number  of  her  sketches  and  poems,  among  them  “An  Artistic  Proposal,” 
“An  Heiress”  and  the  short  poems  in  our  literary  department  have  been 
recited. 

Peter  Paul,  Buffalo,  published  her  story  “Lucky,”  which  found  many 
an  interested  reader. 

Since  Miss  Botsford  left  Detroit  no  message  has  been  received 
from  her. 


Mrs.  Emma  Wilson  Chaffee,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Chaffee,  wife  of  Mrs.  Noble’s  youngest  brother,  Rev.  Edwin  J. 
Chaffee,  was  graduated  in  the  same  class  with  her  little  daughter,  Miss 
Rose,  and  it  was  a novel  sight  to  see  mother  and  daughter  sitting  in  the 
same  classes,  and  poring  over  the  same  books  together. 

Mrs.  Chaffee  often  assisted  her  husband,  by  giving  sacred  readings 
in  place  of  the  evening  services,  and  also  gave  miscellaneous  programmes. 
All  of  this  work  was  set  aside,  and  her  time  devoted  to  nursing  her  hus- 
band during  his  long  illness.  Since  his  death,  in  1899,  Mrs.  Chaffee  has 
led  a quiet  life. 
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Miss  Rose  Lowell  Chaffee,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Chaffee  is  a niece  of  Mrs.  Noble,  and  was  the  youngest  pupil 
ever  graduated  from  the  D.  T.  S.,  receiving  her  diploma  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  Her  graduating  programme,  an  arrangement  of  Laura  E. 
Richard’s  “Captain  January”  under  the  title  of  “Star  Bright,”  was  after- 
wards given  with  much  success  throughout  Michigan  and  also  in  the  east. 

Later,  when  Miss  Chaffee  had  exchanged  the  short  muslin  gown  worn 
in  “Star  Bright”  for  long  skirts,  she  appeared  in  miscellaneous  pro- 
grammes. 

Two  other  arts,  music  and  painting,  vied  with  each  other  for  Miss 
Chaffee’s  attention,  and  during  the  winter  of  ’99-’00  she  attended  the 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  in  Boston.  Then  music  for  a time 
triumphed,  and  in  1902  she  was  graduated  from  the  Crane  Normal  Institute 
of  Music  in  Potsdam.  She  now  divides  her  time  between  these  arts,  mak- 
ing her  home  with  her  mother  in  Potsdam. 

Emilie  Laura  Clark  (Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chaffee),  care  Worcester  Insane 
Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass. 

After  her  graduation  Miss  Clark  returned  to  her  home  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  where  she  was  very  popular  as  a parlor  reader,  entertaining  at  many 
large  functions.  On  the  9th  of  June,  1897,  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Henry 
S.  Chaffee,  of  the  class  of  ’92. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chaffee  made  their  home  in  Rochester,  Vt.,  until  the  fall 
of  1901,  when  they  moved  to  Detroit,  where  Mrs.  Chaffee  occupied  the 
position  of  assistant  teacher  in  the  D.  T.  S.  for  one  year.  The  following 
spring  Dr.  Chaffee  accepted  a position  in  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  where  they  have  since  resided. 

Mrs.  Chaffee  finds  time  for  travel  as  well  as  a little  teaching  and  recit- 
ing. She  is  always  the  same  charming  woman  in  whatever  field  of  help- 
fulness we  find  her. 

Eva  Morgan  Clark  (Mrs.  Edwin  Arthur  Smith),  477  Ashland  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Smith  has  put  her  knowledge  of  expression  to  practical  use  in 
her  club  and  church  work,  and  declares  that  the  benefit,  to  her  cannot  be 
set  down  in  words. 
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She  is  a member  of  the  Literary  Club  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
the  Unity  Dramatic  Club,  and  is  on  the  Board  of  the  Buffalo  Orphan 
Asylum.  She  appears  in  important  roles  with  the  above  named  Dramatic 
Club,  and  is  often  called  upon  to  give  papers  before  the  Literary  Club. 


Mrs.  J.  Perry  Courtright,  3000  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Courtright  declares  that  the  triumph  of  her  life  was  the  winning 
of  one  of  the  gold  medals  in  the  recitation  contest  given  by  her  class. 
Though  fifteen  years  a wife  and  the  mother  of  six  children,  the  ambitions 
of  earlier  days  were  at  last  realized. 

For  two  years  she  recited  in  public  and  was  enthusiastically  received 
in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  George  Goodale,  dramatic  critic  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  wrote 
of  her : ‘Mrs.  Courtright  has  intelligence,  taste,  feeling,  sentiment,  sense 
of  humor,  the  mimetic  faculty,  and  much  elocutionary  skill.” 

Since  her  removal  with  her  family  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  five  years 
ago,  Mrs.  Courtright  has,  much  against  her  desires,  given  up  active  work 
in  the  profession. 


Rev.  Robert  H.  Covert. 

Mr.  Covert  was  born  at  Covert,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1854.  He  took 
the  course  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Morgan  Park,  111.  (now  the 
Divinity  School  of  Chicago  University).  In  1882  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Shepardsville,  Mich.  His  subsequent  pastorates 
were  at  St.  Johns,  Galesburg,  Byron,  Durand,  Monroe,  Jonesville  and 
Reed  City.  It  was  at  Reed  City,  where  he  had  preached  for  two  years, 
that,  on  January  27,  1898,  he  passed  away  from  earth. 

After  graduating  from  the  D.  T.  S.  he  found  time  in  the  midst  of  his 
church  and  parish  duties  to  give  lessons  in  expression,  Miss  Emma  V. 
Buhl  (Mrs.  Pearce)  of  the  class  of  ’94  being  one  of  his  pupils. 

A friend  in  Monroe,  Mich.,  writes : “I  found  him  a man  one  grew  to 
love  and  esteem.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  his  work  in  elocution,  as  well  as 
in  his  greater  work  for  the  Master.” 
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Miss  Edith  McLaren  Farmer,  401  North  Buchanan  Street,  Maryville, 
Mo. 

The  school  year  of  ’93-4,  Miss  Farmer,  formerly  of  Grand  Blanc,  Mich., 
taught  elocution  at  the  Fenton,  Mich.,  Normal  School.  The  three  years 
following  were  devoted  to  concert  engagements.  The  press  spoke  of  her  at 
this  time  as  “a  complete  mistress  of  her  chosen  profession.” 

Since  her  removal  to  Missouri,  four  years  ago,  she  has  made  use  of  her 
accomplishments  in  a social  way  only.  She  is  a conscientious  student,  and 
imparts  to  others  her  own  enthusiasm  and  earnestness. 


Mr.  Galen  B.  Fish,  Stockbridge,  Vt. 

The  first  year  Mr.  Fish  called  forth  laughter  and  tears  by  his  lifelike 
delineations,  but  a severe  illness  forced  him  to  retire  from  work.  He 
made  a trip  to  Europe  in  1895,  calling  at  the  Chaffee-Noble  School  while 
in  London. 

He  returned  to  his  father’s  home  in  Randolph,  Vermont,  to  take  a 
position  as  shipping  clerk. 

In  1900  he  married  Miss  Maud  Chamberlin  and  moved  to  Stockbridge, 
where  he  entered  the  mercantile  business. 

He  has  not  forsaken  his  public  reading  altogether,  but  each  year 
recites  for  “sweet  charity.” 


Miss  Edith  Cline  Ford,  28  E.  Twenty- third  Street,  Madison  Square  S., 
New  York  City. 

Miss  Ford,  of  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y.,  received  at  the  D.  T.  S.  the  junior 
and  senior  gold  medals. 

Immediately  following  her  graduation  she  established  herself  as  a 
public  reader  and  teacher  of  the  art  of  expression  in  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Her  work  was  a success  from  the  first,  and  her  superior 
ability  as  a reader  was  soon  recognized  in  the  northwest. 

After  four  years  of  strenuous  life  as  reader  and  teacher,  Miss  Ford 
was  offered  the  department  of  Elocution  and  Physical  Training  in  St. 
Mary’s  Hall,  Faribault,  Minn.  This  position  she  occupied,  with  a marked 
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degree  of  satisfaction  to  the  management,  for  four  years.  The  year  fol- 
lowing her  resignation  from  St.  Mary’s  Hall  she  spent  in  study,  taking 
a post-graduate  course  at  the  D.  T.  S.,  and  from  there  she  went  to  New 
York  City,  where  she  has  since  been  associated  with  Mrs.  Emily  Farrow 
Gregory,  teaching  and  reading. 

Miss  Ford’s  work  has  met  with  most  flattering  comment.  The  Board 
of  Education  in  New  York  was  quick  to  recognize  her  ability  and  em- 
ployed her  many  times  to  give  her  lecture  upon  “Child  Life,”  illustrated 
by  readings.  The  public  and  press  express  much  eloquent  praise  for  her 
work  as  a reader. 

Frederic  Pratt,  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  says : “Her  programmes 
are  rendered  with  unusual  skill,  and  our  pupils  are  always  anxious  to  have 
her  return.” 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle:  “In  the  comedy  and  character  selections  she 
gave  forth  a spirit  of  humor  which  appealed  irresistibly  to  her  hearers, 
and  the  peals  of  laughter  which  greeted  her  dialect  sketches  proved  that 
the  spirit  of  comedy  found  in  her  a most  worthy  representation.” 


Gertrude  Ferguson-Grier  (Mrs.  R.  W.  N.  Blake),  care  of  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson-Grier,  2 Talbot  Place,  Blackheath,  London,  England. 

Many  were  the  pranks  and  jokes  played  by  the  class  of  ’93  on 
“the  little  English  lady,”  who  came  over  from  the  London  School  to  take 
the  diploma  of  the  D.  T.  S.  She  was  equal  to  and  ready  for  all  occasions. 
After  a summer  with  Mrs.  Noble  in  the  east  and  a few  recitals  she  re- 
turned to  England,  where  she  at  once  gave  heart  and  hand  to  the  lad 
who  was  waiting  “over  the  sea.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake  have  entertained  a number  of  Mrs.  Blake’s  Ameri- 
can friends.  Mr.  Blake,  ever  proud  of  his  wife’s  accomplishments,  was  one 
of  the  most  eager  to  urge  her  to  continue  in  her  work.  She  at  first  filled 
engagements  at  London  concerts  under  her  maiden  name,  and  then,  as  Miss 
Netterville,  went  on  the  stage.  Rumors  of  advancement  and  plenty  of 
opportunities  have  floated  to  her  admirers  on  this  side  of  the  water.  She 
was  for  three  years  with  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 

Harriet  Bess  Hamilton  (Mrs.  Hugh  Charles  McLean). 

Miss  Hamilton’s  home  was  Cheboygan,  Mich.  After  her  marriage 
she  moved  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  but  letters  sent  there  have  been  returned. 
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Emma  Hangsterfer  (Mrs.  E.  J.  Potvin),  Evansville,  Ind.  Permanent 
address,  care  Mrs.  Emma  Hangsterfer,  33  Lincoln  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Potvin  writes : “While  I have  done  very  little  except  amateur 
work  for  my  own  pleasure  and  for  my  friends,  I would  not  give  up  my 
training  for  anything,  and  only  wish  I were  able  to  go  all  over  it  again 
and  become  more  perfect.” 

Since  her  marriage  Mrs.  Potvin  has  traveled  a great  deal,  making 
her  home  in  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Pensacola.  The  summer  of  ’01 
was  spent  in  Buffalo.  She  is  the  proud  mother  of  little  Yvonne  Virginia, 
aged  three  years. 

Nellie  Harris  (Mrs.  G.  Cantley  Grey),  address  unknown. 

Communications  addressed  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  last  address  known, 
have  been  returned. 

Mrs.  Grey  was  graceful  and  artistic  in  her  recitations.  She  is  remem- 
bered with  much  pleasure  by  classmates  and  friends  in  the  D.  T.  S., 
who  will  regret  that  no  communication  has  been  received  from  her. 


Mr.  Cary  W.  Hartman  and  Mrs.  Cary  W.  Hartman  (Toronto,  Ont., 
latest  address  known). 

For  a number  of  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartman  conducted  the  Hart- 
man School  of  Oratory  in  Detroit.  They  then  taught  in  Flint,  Mich. 
Mr.  Hartman  has  also  been  connected  with  the  Lyceum  Bureau  work. 
When  last  heard  from  he  was  managing  a scenic  production  called 
“Hiawatha.” 

Floretta  Kempton  (Mrs.  Lewis  C.  Locklin),  Munising,  Mich. 

For  a year  and  a half  after  leaving  the  D.  T.  S.  Miss  Kempton  had 
charge  of  the  department  of  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture  in  Hillsdale 
College,  Hillsdale,  Mich.  Her  health  failing  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  all 
work,  and  has  since  done  but  little  in  the  way  of  teaching  and  public 
reading. 

In  June,  1897,  occurred  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Lockin.  She  writes,  “I 
have  not  lost  interest  in  the  D.  T.  S.” 
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Miss  Harriett  MacDougal,  Litchfield,  Mich. 

Those  who  recall  with  amusement  and  admiration  the  slight  and 
dainty  Miss  MacDougal  in  the  role  of  the  formidable  “Charles  the 
Wrestler,”  in  that  strange  and  artistic  production  of  “As  You  Like 
It,”  at  Lily  Lodge,  in  the  Adirondacks,  given  by  the  summer  class  of  ’91, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  in  her  wrestles  with  life’s  duties  since  then  she 
has  not  been  thrown. 

For  three  years  she  was  physical  director  of  the  Young  Woman’s 
Christian  Association  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  worked  three  years  in  the 
same  capacity  with  the  added  department  of  Elocution  at  Rowland  Hall 
(a  girl’s  boarding  school)  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

She  spent  the  winter  of  1903-4  in  California. 


Miss  Elmira  McElree,  Washington,  Pa.,  and  Alice  McElree  (Mrs. 

Howard  Graham),  334  Meyran  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

After  their  return  home  to  Pittsburg,  the  Misses  McElree  taught  pri- 
vately and  in  schools,  and  recited  a great  deal  until  1895,  when  Miss 
Alice,  the  younger,  became  Mrs.  Graham. 

The  same  year  Miss  McElree  engaged  in  evangelistic  work,  and  since 
then  has  given  her  entire  time  to  it.  Her  natural  ability,  together  with 
her  training,  has  made  her  a very  fine  speaker  and  lecturer.  She  spends 
the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  Washington,  Pa.,  but  receives  calls  from 
churches  in  many  other  cities.  She  also  teaches  reading  to  classes  of 
Bible  students. 

Mrs.  Graham  has  received  private  students  at  her  home  since  her  mar- 
riage, and  at  present  has  in  addition,  a class  of  fifty  Bible  students  in  one 
of  the  Bible  institutes. 

She  has  two  sons,  Harold,  seven  years  old,  and  Donald,  two  and  a 
half  years  old.  She  has  a happy  home,  and  leads  a busy  life. 


Mrs.  Florence  Minar  (Mrs.  George  A.  Minar),  Mason,  Mich. 

With  her  duties  of  housekeeper  Mrs.  Minar  has  combined  those  of 
teacher  of  expression,  and  her  careful  study  of  technique  has  enabled  her 
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to  impart  to  others  her  knowledge,  and  to  inspire  them  by  her  own 
grace  and  charming  interpretations. 

At  the  present  time  a dear  little  baby  daughter  is  a pupil  who  is 
most  exacting  in  her  demands  upon  Mrs.  Minar’s  attention. 


Mrs.  Imogen  Penton  (Mrs.  John  A.  Penton),  26  Tuxedo  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Penton  was  the  winner  of  the  gold  medal  offered  to  her  class  for 
the  best  examination  in  the  Philosophy  of  Expression. 

Her  physical  strength  has  not  permitted  her  to  put  her  study  to  any 
practical  use,  but  she  has  been  an  active  and  interested  member  of  the 
D.  T.  S.  A. 

She  has  a pleasant  home  on  Tuxedo  Ave.  Her  son,  George  W. 
Penton,  is  now  attending  the  Detroit  University  School,  and  hopes  to 
enter  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1905. 


Helen  Irene  Pinney  (Mrs.  George  Matzen),  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Matzen  writes : “Mine  has  been  such  a very  quiet  life,  happy, 
withal,  but  that,  they  say,  means  no  history;  for  lives  of  happiness  and 
harmony  cannot  be  filled  with  stirring  events.  I spent  two  years  in  Alma 
College,  Mich.,  and  my  purpose  was  to  graduate  from  there,  but  with- 
drew to  be  with  my  mother,  whose  health  was  delicate.  Then  I went 
to  Elmira  College,  New  York,  for  a time.  For  the  rest  I lived  most  of 
the  time  in  Cass  City,  until  my  marriage  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
1902,  when  with  my  husband  I came  into  the  West. 

“My  study  of  elocution  has  been  a help  to  me  in  so  many  ways.” 


Miss  Belle  Preston,  202  Wetherbee  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Costume  recitals  and  pantomimes  have  been  Miss  Preston’s  special- 
ties, and  have  pleased  many  an  audience.  She  has  a studio  at  202 
Wetherbee  Bldg. 

She  is  a member  of  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  Dramatic  Club,  and  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Study  Club  for  Expression. 

The  Detroit  Courier  says:  “Miss  Preston  is  an  artist  in  her  line. 
Her  impersonations  are  remarkably  true  to  life  and  nature.” 
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Miss  Florence  Proctor,  West  Derry,  N.  H. 

Miss  Proctor  spent  three  years  in  the  D.  T.  S.,  and  afterwards  took 
post-graduate  work  with  Mrs.  Noble  in  the  Green  Mountains.  She  does 
much  church  work,  and  often  recites  with  that  graceful  simplicity  that  char- 
acterizes all  her  acts.  She  reads  many  books,  and  has  a ready  pen;  has 
spent  two  years  in  special  study  at  Tufts  College,  and  is  a fine  linguist. 

Somerville,  Mass.,  has  been  her  home  until  the  past  year.  She 
passed  the  year  before  her  removal  to  New  Hampshire  on  a ranch  in 
western  Nebraska,  where,  as  she  expresses  it,  she  was  happy  riding  over 
the  rough  country,  and  drinking  in  sunshine  and  pure  air  as  though  she 
could  never  get  enough.  She  has  a beautiful  home,  with  the  home  circle 
as  yet  unbroken. 


Miss  Ella  Cornelia  Roehm,  61  Adams  Avenue  E.,  Detroit. 

With  commendable  energy  and  untiring  endeavor,  Miss  Roehm  has 
built  up  a school  of  elocution  at  her  home  on  Adams  Avenue.  Her  num- 
bers have  increased  each  year  until  she  now  has  a large  enrollment.  Her 
children’s  classes  perhaps  have  been  the  most  successful.  She  makes  a 
specialty  of  this  department,  and  by  her  winning  manner,  and  her  devotion 
to  the  work,  draws  the  children  to  her  and  develops  both  their  minds  and 
bodies. 

Her  pupils’  recitals  have  become  quite,  popular. 

Miss  Roehm  often  appears  in  concerts;  an  arrangement  of  “Enoch 
Arden”  with  musical  accompaniment  being  one  of  her  favorite  numbers. 


Elizabeth  Walsh  (Mrs.  Fred  Woods),  721  Court  Street,  Port  Huron, 
Mich. 

Miss  Walsh  returned  to  her  home  in  Port  Huron,  immediately  after 
her  graduation.  She  has  not  used  her  work  professionally,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn. 
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Class  Motto:  “Do  the  truth  you  know,  and  you  shall  learn  the  truth  you  need 
to  know.” — Geo.  MacDonald. 

Emma  Viola  Buhl  (Mrs.  Harvey  Glenn  Pearce),  1303  Leng  Street, 
West  Bay  City,  Mich. 

In  September,  ’94,  Miss  Buhl  went  to  Holbrook  Normal  College, 
Fountain  City,  Tenn.,  where  for  four  years  she  held  the  position  of 
teacher  of  elocution  with  much  credit  to  herself. 

She  then  took  a summer  course  at  the  Southern  Chautauqua,  Mont- 
eagle,  Tenn. 

In  October,  1899,  she  was  married  to  Rev.  H.  G.  Pearce,  a Methodist 
Episcopal  clergyman.  Since  that  date  Mrs.  Pearce  has  always  received 
a limited  number  of  pupils  in  the  work  which  she  says,  “never  loses  its 
charm.” 

In  her  church  work  Mrs.  Pearce  finds  her  knowledge  of  expression 
most  helpful. 

Mrs.  Pearce’s  home  is  gladdened  by  three  “little  people,”  Edwin  Buhl, 
aged  four  and  a half  years,  Adella  May,  aged  two  years,  and  Hester 
Dorene,  aged  two  months. 


Miss  Myrtle  Hurlburt,  Plainwell,  Mich. 

In  1896  Miss  Hurlburt  was  connected  with  the  International  Lyceum 
Bureau,  Albion,  Mich. 

In  ’97  she  was  with  the  Wang  Opera  Company,  and  for  the  past 
three  seasons  with  the  Chase-Lister  Stock  Company,  in  Iowa. 

Miss  Hurlburt  is  charmingly  vivacious  in  the  parts  she  assumes,  and 
if  we  may  judge  by  her  efforts  as  a student,  her  professional  work  meets 
the  reward,  which  always  waits  upon  painstaking  study. 


Margaret  Larkin  (Mrs.  Walter  G.  Wood),  Collingwood,  Ontario. 


Having  a decided  taste  for  expression,  Miss  Larkin,  of  St.  Catherines, 
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Ont.,  took  the  two  years  course  for  her  own  pleasure  and  as  a means  of 
further  culture.  She  has  been  able  to  give  much  enjoyment  to  others  by 
her  recitations.  Witty,  bright  and  charming  in  manner,  she  was  always 
welcome  wherever  she  went. 

Last  October  she  “bade  farewell  to  spinsterhood,”  as  she  herself 
expressed  it,  and  Mr.  Wood  has  the  congratulations  of  all  who  knew 
“Marjorie  Larkin.” 


Annie  Laurie  Locke  (Mrs.  L.  W.  MacKinnon),  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

Concert  work  with  the  Detroit  Star  Course  occupied  the  fall  and 
winter  after  Miss  Locke’s  graduation.  The  next  year  and  a half  was 
devoted  to  the  direction  and  staging  of  home  talent  plays  and  entertain- 
ments. 

In  the  fall  of  1897  she  accepted  a position  as  teacher  of  music  and 
elocution  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Cheney,  Washington,  where  two 
years  were  spent.  The  oratorical  department  of  Minneapolis  Conserva- 
tory was  under  her  charge  during  the  summer  of  1899.  The  following 
winter  Miss  Locke  directed  the  choir  of  St.  Thomas’s  Episcopal  Church 
at  her  home  in  Battle  Creek. 

Early  in  1900  she  assumed  charge  of  the  work  in  music  and  reading 
in  the  public  schools  of  Fostoria,  Ohio,  which  position  she  held  until  her 
marriage,  March  11,  1901,  to  Mr.  MacKinnon,  who  is  at  present  principal 
of  the  Hillsboro  (Ohio)  High  School. 

Two  children,  Wallace  Leroy,  born  June  6,  1902,  and  John  Godfrey, 
born  December  26,  1903,  add  happiness  to  her  home. 

Mrs.  MacKinnon  possesses  a fine  mezzo-soprano  voice,  which  she 
used  to  advantage  in  connection  with  her  recitations. 


Miss  Anna  Mason,  275  Hancock  Avenue  East,  Detroit. 

Miss  Mason  was  noted  in  school  for  her  fine  recitations  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  expression.  She  spent  one  summer  with  relatives  in  England. 
She  returned  to  Detroit  to  take  up  a business  course. 
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Katherine  Wallin  (Mrs.  Howard  A.  Thornton),  29  Parkwood  Avenue, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

In  September,  1894,  Miss  Wallin  went  to  Merrill,  Wisconsin,  where 
she  taught  physical  culture,  private  and  class  work  in  elocution,  and 
directed  private  theatricals  for  one  year.  She  then  took  a position  as 
head  of  the  department  of  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture  in  the  Elgin 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Elgin,  111.,  at  the  same  time  doing  some 
special  teaching  in  Chicago. 

After  two  years  in  Elgin  she  returned  to  her  home  in  Grand  Rapids, 
where,  soon  after,  she  was  married.  Since  this  event  she  has  done  some 
teaching,  keeping  always  an  active  interest  in  the  work. 

Her  most  successful  numbers  have  been  child  dialect,  recitations  with 
music,  and  pantomimes. 


Grace  Alice  Whitman  (Mrs.  Edward  S.  DeLong),  Cynwyd,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  and  Kate  Whitman  (Mrs.  Cary  Slayton), 
West  Haven,  Conn. 

Although  the  Misses  Whitman  studied  the  art  of -expression  merely 
for  the  love  of  it,  and  a desire  for  self  improvement,  they  were  both  very 
pleasing  in  their  efforts,  and  gave  a charming  graduates’  recital  together. 

Miss  Grace  was  married  to  Mr.  DeLong  in  September,  1894,  and  is 
the  mother  of  Alice  Kate  and  Edward  Sheridan  DeLong,  Jr.,  aged  re- 
spectively eight  and  a half  and  one  and  a half  years.  During  the  past 
winter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeLong  traveled  in  Europe. 

Miss  Kate  was  married  in  August,  1896,  to  Mr.  Cary  Slayton.  She 
has  two  sons,  Harry  Whitman,  aged  six  years,  and  Eric,  aged  one  and 
a half  years. 

Both  Mrs.  DeLong  and  Mrs.  Slayton  are  most  happily  situated  in  their 
pretty  homes,  and  lead  ideal  lives  as  wives  and  mothers. 


Minnie  Windiate  (Mrs.  E.  D.  Rice),  302  Court  Street,  Flint,  Mich. 

In  the  fall  of  ’94  Miss  Windiate  went  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  where 
she  assisted  Miss  Carus  in  her  school  for  one  year. 

In  October,  1895,  she  married  Dr.  Rice,  and  her  home  is  blessed 
with  two  dear  little  people,  a girl  of  five  years  and  a boy  of  two. 


Miss  Belle  Preston. 
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Margaret  Wurzburg  (Mrs.  Frank  L.  Chidsey),  289  High  Street  W., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Wurzburg  began  the  study  of  elocution  when  a little  girl,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  D.  T.  S.  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  She  was  often 
spoken  of  as  “The  little  girl  with  the  big  voice.”  A most  successful 
career  as  teacher  and  public  reader  has  been  hers. 

Since  her  marriage  in  1901  she  has  continued  to  appear  before  large 
audiences. 


Be  glad  of  your  blunders,  until  you  make  them  a second  time. 

Always  practice  about  six  lengths  ahead  of  the  thing  you  really  want 
to  do. 

Don’t  believe  in  me,  but  believe  implicitly  in  my  mother  and  your 
mother — Nature. 

Do  not  practice  the  things  you  can  already  do.  Do  what  you  dread  to 
do.  Knowledge  of  a subject  makes  it  interesting. 
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1895 

Class  Motto:  “He  that  will  have  a cake  out  of  the  wheat 

Must  needs  tarry  the  grinding.” — Troilus  and  Cressida. 


Miss  Clara  Chase,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

For  some  time  Miss  Chase  taught  privately  in  Detroit,  but  family  ties 
called  her  to  her  home  in  Traverse  City.  Soon  after  her  return,  the  loss 
of  her  father  and  brother,  within  six  months,  came  as  a heavy  blow  to  her. 
The  grief  prostrated  her  mother,  and  Miss  Chase  resolved  never  again  to 
leave  her.  Kind  friends  have  cheered  them  in  their  affliction,  and  Miss 
Chase  is  making  the  most  of  her  life  of  devotion.  She  finds  time  to 
teach  elocution  and  to  indulge  her  talent  for  writing. 


Miss  Katharine  Crawford,  26  Gramercy  Park,  New^York  City. 

Miss  Crawford  has  established  in  New  York  City  a studio  of  Kinder- 
garten Musical  Interpretation.  She  frequently  lectures  upon  “Children’s 
Songs”  before  schools  and  societies.  Private  instruction  in  piano  music 
for  the  kindergarten  is  also  a part  of  her  curriculum. 

Miss  Crawford’s  line  of  work  is  unique,  and  she  has  made  an  advance 
in  this  almost  untilled  field. 


Mr.  Maurice  Douglas,  Augusta,  Mich. 

Mr.  Douglas  at  first  had  some  experience  upon  the  stage,  but  as  no 
reply  to  letters  has  been  received  the  committee  regrets  being  unable  to  give 
later  information  concerning  him. 


Georgia  Engle  (Mrs.  Robert  Pier  Elliot),  care  The  Austin  Organ 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Miss  Engle  at  once  joined  a summer  stock  company,  in  which  she 
was  assigned  character  and  juvenile  parts.  On  a few  hours’  notice  she 


Mrs.  Margaret  Wurzburg  Chidsey. 
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was  asked  to  play  leads,  and  continued  in  principal  roles  throughout  the 
season. 

In  October  of  ’95  she  married  Mr.  Elliot,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
Austin  Organ  Co.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  have  traveled  extensively  in  the 
States,  and  have  spent  this  past  year  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Elliot  studied  vocal  music  while  abroad,  singing  in  public  occa- 
sionally. This  art-study  has  claimed  her  attention  for  the  past  few  years, 
but  her  great  interest  and  pride  is  in  her  little  seven-year-old  daughter, 
Leila. 


Mrs.  Clara  McIntosh  Hulce. 

The  trustees  of  Hillsdale  College  voted  in  June  of  1894  to  make 
Elocution  a department  of  the  college,  and  Mrs.  Hulce  was  the  first 
teacher  called  to  this  department. 

After  her  resignation,  the  press  of  Hillsdale  wrote:  “With  much 
native  ability,  and  characteristic  energy,  Mrs.  Hulce  did  much  to  increase 
the  influence  of  the  department,  and  the  success  of  her  graduates,  as 
teachers  and  entertainers,  will  show  the  good  results  of  her  work.” 

In  1899  Mrs.  Hulce  began  her  brief  stage  career  under  the  name  of 
Beatrice  McIntosh,  playing  at  the  Dearborn  Theatre  in  Chicago,  and  in 
“The  Great  Ruby”  at  McVickers.  In  1900  she  went  with  the  Otis  Skinner 
company,  appearing  in  all  the  principal  cities.  After  the  company’s  en- 
gagement in  Milwaukee  in  November,  1900,  she  was  compelled  to  leave 
on  account  of  failing  health. 

On  June  27,  1901,  at  her  father’s  home  in  Honey  Creek,  Wis.,  her 
forceful  soul  left  the  frail  body. 

During  her  short  life  of  thirty  years,  Mrs.  Hulce  had  lived  much 
and  well.  She  had  by  unflinching  determination,  unceasing  labor,  and  all- 
devotion to  her  chosen  work  made  the  most  of  her  life.  As  a friend, 
teacher  and  actress,  she  endeared  herself  to  many  people,  and  to  those 
who  called  her  classmate  or  pupil,  her  life-story  will  remain  a helpful  and 
uplifting  memory. 


Miss  Edith  Bruce  Jones,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Miss  Jones  was  the  winner  in  the  recitation  contest  given  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year.  The  prize  offered  by  Mrs.  Noble  was  a trip 
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to  Europe  and  a post-graduate  course  in  the  Chaffee-Noble  School  of 
Expression  in  London.  In  the  summer  of  ’96  Miss  Jones  went  abroad 
with  Mrs.  Noble  and  Miss  Naylor,  who  won  the  prize  in  the  contest  of 
’96.  In  London  she  gave  a recital  with  Miss  Naylor.  Since  her  return 
from  London  her  time  has  been  devoted  to  teaching  and  reading  in 
Bradford,  Vermont;  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Miss  Jones  appeared  for  one  week  at  Keath’s  Theatre  in  Boston  in  a 
monologue  written  for  her  by  Belle  Marshall  Locke,  entitled,  “A  Woman’s 
Imagination.”  The  Dramatic  Mirror  (New  York)  spoke  of  her  effort 
as  a “marked  success.” 

The  London  (Eng.)  Times  gave  her  the  following  notice:  “Miss 
Edith  Bruce  Jones — a charming  naive  young  American — gave  a humor- 
ous recitation  which  literally  brought  down  the  house.  It  was  perfect  in 
form  and  of  true  artistic  merit.” 


Lucy  Lenfesty  (Mrs.  J.  M.  White),  813  West  Fifth  Street,  Marion, 
Ind. 

Miss  Lenfesty  was  married  in  the  fall  after  her  graduation  to  Mr. 
White,  of  Marion.  She  has  since  that  time  received  pupils  and  assisted  at 
concerts,  with  flattering  success. 

The  two  little  people  are,  Wilford  Lenfesty,  aged  seven  years,  and 
Elizabeth  Frances,  aged  four. 


Florence  Livermore,  “Miss  Vail  De  Vernon”  (Mrs.  Lawrence  Grattan), 
Hotel  de  Paris,  522  Bourbon  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Very  soon  after  graduation,  Miss  Livermore  went  upon  the  stage,  her 
nom  de  theatre  being  Vail  De  Vernon. 

Her  dramatic  temperament,  rich  voice  and  easy  presence,  combined 
with  determination  and  hard  work,  have  assured  her  rise  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  to-day  she  is  a successful  leading  woman  in  stock  work. 

A few  of  the  parts  in  which  she  has,  according  to  the  press  of  some  of 
our  large  cities,  “scored  a great  hit,”  are  Ladi  De  Winter  in  “The 
Three  Musketeers,”  Iza  in  “The  Clemenceau  Case,”  and  Roxane  in 
“Cyrano  de  Bergerac.” 

The  San  Francisco  Call,  of  March  19,  1900,  says  of  her : 

“As  charming  and  talented  an  actress  as  has  been  seen  here  this 
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season  is  the  beautiful  Vail  De  Vernon,  whose  clever  portrayal  of  Mi  Ladi 
— in  Harry  Glazier’s  ‘Three  Musketeers’  Co. — made  such  a favorable  im- 
pression on  the  many  who  attended  the  performance.  Miss  De  Vernon 
is  an  ideal  Mi  Ladi,  and  plays  the  difficult  part  with  a fire  and  vehemence 
that  is  marvelous.  Her  acting  in  the  seventh  act  was  a revelation  and 
caused  unbounded  enthusiasm.” 

Two  years  ago  she  appeared  in  a vaudeville  sketch,  “Two  on  the 
Red,”  with  her  husband,  Mr.  Lawrence  Grattan. 


Miss  Leone  Lockwood,  Utica,  Mich,  (last  address  known). 

As  the  information  committee  has  not  succeeded  in  reaching  Miss 
Lockwood  (a  registered  letter  having  been  returned),  the  only  informa- 
tion gained  is  that  since  ’95  she  has  visited  San  Francisco,  and  for  three 
years  taught  in  a kindergarten  school  in  Mobile,  Ala. 

In  her  work  in  elocution  she  gave  much  pleasure  to  her  listeners, 
especially  in  her  child  dialect  impersonations. 


Frances  Olive  MacMillan  (Mrs.  L.  P.  Myers). 

Miss  MacMillan  accepted  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Little  Rock 
Training  School  of  Elocution,  also  teaching  in  the  Arkansas  Female 
College.  The  year  after,  she  received  a call  to  Lima  College,  Lima,  Ohio, 
where  for  five  years  she  was  principal  of  the  department  of  Elocution  and 
Physical  Culture,  also  teaching  one  summer  at  Lakeside  Chautauqua. 

In  June  of  1902  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Myers,  of  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Myers  has  a baby  daughter  who  at  present  demands  her  attention. 
She  has  not,  however,  lost  her  interest  in  the  art  of  expression,  in  which 
she  has  already  gained  such  an  enviable  reputation. 


Mr.  Samuel  J.  MacWatters,  72  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  MacWatters  is  a musician  of  ability,  and  his  songs  and  recitations 
with  piano  accompaniments  will  be  remembered  with  pleasure  by  his  class- 
mates. After  leaving  the  D.  T.  S.,  Mr.  MacWatters  studied  with  Mrs. 
Noble  in  the  London  school  and  in  the  east  during  his  vacations. 
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He  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Oratory  and  Sacred  Music  in  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology  in  1898,  and  has  given  vocal  lessons 
with  increasing  success  ever  since.  His  work  is  almost  wholly  with  men. 
He  instructs  from  forty  to  eighty  students  in  his  different  classes,  the 
work  covering  three  years.  In  the  first  year,  the  time  is  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  physical  man,  through  practice  in  breathing,  tone 
placing,  resonance  and  articulation.  The  course  is  wholly  practical  and 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  students.  The  second  year  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  by  means  of  outlining  in  prose  and  poetry.  In  the  third  year,  the 
class  continues  the  study  of  expression  through  Bible  reading,  Hymns  and 
Psalms  and  a special  study  of  Browning.  The  work  in  music  continues 
throughout  the  three  years  course  and  embraces  a study  of  the  best  writers 
of  Hymnology.  These  classes  are  the  largest  and  best  attended  of  any  in 
the  University. 

Mr.  MacWatters  has  devoted  much  time  to  travel,  having  been  abroad 
many  times,  both  for  study  and  recreation.  Several  of  his  winter  vaca- 
tions have  been  spent  in  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I.  He  took  the  diploma  of  the 
Chaffee-Noble  School  of  Expression,  London,  Eng.,  in  1899. 


Miss  Jessie  McClymont  (address  unknown). 

Although  a thorough  student  of  expression,  and  quite  popular  as  a 
reciter,  Miss  McClymont  entered  a business  life. 


Maud  McCosh  (Mrs.  Alexander  McDonald),  Petrolia,  Ont. 

With  her  usual  reserve,  Mrs.  McDonald  admits  that  her  work  has 
met  with  success  in  a quiet  way. 

Before  her  marriage  last  June,  she  taught  at  her  home  in  Chatham, 
Ont.,  and  was  a member  of  several  concert  companies,  filling  local 
engagements. 

Although  not  actively  engaged  in  public  reading  at  the  present,  she 
does  not  intend  that  her  new  interests  shall  altogether  supersede  the  old. 
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Stella  Rosalind  Miller  (Mrs.  George  Williamson). 

Miss  Miller  taught  and  gave  public  recitals  in  and  near  her  home 
(Detroit). 

Her  graduate’s  recital  was  Mrs.  Noble’s  arrangement  of  “Fanchon, 
the  Cricket,”  which  she  afterwards  used  in  her  public  work.  She  possesses 
a vivacious  manner,  and  that  abandon  to  her  subject  which  pleases  the 
listener. 

On  account  of  Mr.  Williamson’s  health,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson  left 
Detroit,  and  their  present  address  is  unknown  to  the  committee. 


Rev.  Charles  N.  Myers,  permanent  address,  Middletown,  Conn.,  care 
Dr.  H.  S.  Noble. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Myers  being  naturally  a student,  was  not  content 
to  apply  his  analytical  reading  to  the  English  language  alone,  and  after  his 
graduation  from  the  D.  T.  S.,  took  up  special  courses  in  Latin  and 
Greek  under  private  tutors  for  several  years.  He  then  studied  for  five 
years  in  the  Theological  Department  of  Tufts  College,  spending  his  vaca- 
tions in  travel  in  California,  Canada,  Jamaica,  making  three  trips  to 
Europe,  and  spending  much  time  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

He  was  honorably  graduated  from  Tufts  College  in  1902,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  began  his  life  work  as  a clergyman,  in  Saugus,  Mass. 


Miss  Ann  Aubrey  Reaney,  41  Burlingame  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Reaney  is  a sister  of  Chaplain  W.  H.  I.  Reaney,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
was  of  Dewey’s  flag-ship  at  Manila. 

She  made  a successful  tour  in  Michigan  for  one  season  with  The 
Nina  Eastman  Concert  Co,  her  best  appreciated  numbers  being  dramatic 
and  pantomimic. 

She  returned  to  the  school  for  a post-graduate  course  and  afterward 
taught  in  Detroit. 

A severe  illness  compelled  her  to  give  up  all  work  for  a number  of 
years,  but  now  that  her  health  is  restored  she  hopes  to  take  it  up  again,  in 
the  near  future. 
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Lillian  Marie  San  Fagon,  “Miss  Lillian  Seymoure”  (Mrs.  Howard 
Van  Amber),  care  The  Dramatic  Mirror,  New  York  City. 

For  a season  or  two  after  leaving  the  D.  T.  S.  Miss  San  Fagon  read 
throughout  the  State  of  Michigan. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Association  of  Elocutionists  at 
Ann  Arbor,  in  January,  1897,  she  appeared  as  one  of  the  entertainers. 

Her  first  engagement,  received  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Owen 
Fawcett,  was  with  a stock  company,  playing  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Her  first 
part  was  Anne  Kruger,  in  “The  Charity  Ball.”  She  remained  with  this 
company  three  seasons,  playing  leading  emotional  roles. 

Then  followed  two  seasons  of  stock  work  in  Detroit,  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  and  one  in  Toronto,  after  which  she  went  to  New  York.  She 
was  fortunate  enough  to  come  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  J.  Wesley  Rosen- 
quest  of  the  Fourteenth  St.  Theatre,  who  engaged  her  for  leading  support 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Higgins  in  their  “Up  York  State,”  and  “At 
Piney  Ridge”  Companies.  She  remained  under  this  management  for  three 
seasons,  each  year  playing  a run  in  New  York. 

Last  summer  she  played  a special  engagement,  with  the  John  Plimme- 
lein  Imperial  Stock  Company,  in  Detroit,  sharing  the  leads  with  Mrs. 
Plimmelein. 

This  season  she  has  appeared  in  the  leading  role,  Chiquita,  an  Italian 
girl,  with  “The  Stain  of  Guilt”  Company.  During  the  week  of  February 
21,  this  company  was  in  Detroit,  and  Miss  Seymoure  was  seen  by  many  of 
her  Detroit  friends,  to  one  of  whom  she  said:  “I  consider  my  welcome 
here  the  crowning  point  in  my  career.  I owe  everything  to  Mrs.  Noble. 
I would  like  to  say  something  to  the  younger  D.  T.  S.  members  concern- 
ing the  necessity  of  earnestness  in  their  work,  both  in  study  and  practice. 
I have  had  to  work  doubly  hard,  since,  to  make  up  for  every  lesson  I 
slighted  while  in  school.” 

Miss  Seymoure  has  a deep,  rich  voice,  capable  of  expressing  great 
emotion,  and  is  most  gracious  and  graceful  both  on  and  off  the  stage. 

In  private  life  she  is  Mrs.  Howard  Van  Amber.  Her  family  has  a 
summer  home  at  St.  Clair  Flats  (Bedore  landing). 

Her  profession  and  her  family  are,  just  now,  pulling  at  her  heart 
strings,  in  opposite  directions,  and  she  is  undecided  whether  a public  or  a 
home  life  will  claim  her  future. 


Miss  Edith  Bruce  Jones. 
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Sadie  Wilson  (Mrs.  James  Wright  Brown),  care  The  Herald,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

After  finishing  her  course,  Miss  Wilson  delighted  audiences  in 
Michigan  and  Canada  with  varied  miscellaneous  programmes.  She  ap- 
peared under  the  auspices  of  different  churches,  the  Odd  Fellows,  Western 
Club,  and  the  Masons. 

In  1898  she  was  married  at  her  Detroit  home,  and  went  to  Chicago. 
Four  years  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  moved  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where 
Mr.  Brown  is  circulation  manager  of  the  Louisville  Herald. 

They  have  two  children,  Helen  Wilson,  and  James  Wright,  Jr.,  aged 
respectvely  four  and  two  years. 

Mrs.  Brown  writes:  “Although  my  work  is  at  a standstill  just  now,  I 
hope  to  have  a little  leisure,  at  some  future  time,  when  I may  resume  it,  for 
I dearly  love  it,  and  deem  the  practice  a great  pleasure.” 


We  play  our  own  tunes  and  have  our  own^bodies  for  instruments. 

Davenport,  as  an  actress,  gives  charcoal  sketches  of  her  characters. 
Bernhardt,  fine  pencil  drawings. 

Pupil  asked : “Do  you  suppose  there  will  be  any  chance  for  me,  etc.  ?” 
Answer : “There  is  always  a chance — if  you  make  it. 

Remember  that  light  travels  faster  than  sound,  so  gesture  must  not 
be  used  to  explain  words,  nor  to  emphasize  them,  but  to  send  your  mes- 
sage by  telegraph,  in  advance  of  the  letter. 
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1896 


Class  Motto:  “He  hath  no  power,  that  hath  no  power  to  use.” — Bailey. 


Miss  Carolyn  Holt  Babbitt,  Northville,  Mich. 

A quiet,  home  life  has  been  Miss  Babbitt’s  lot.  She  has  given  a 
number  of  public  recitals  in  and  near  Northville,  and  has  often  entertained 
in  parlors,  giving  much  pleasure  to  her  hearers.  Of  late  she  has  devoted 
her  time  to  the  care  of  her  invalid  mother.  She  sometimes  pays  short 
visits  to  her  old  friends  at  the  D.  T.  S.,  who  are  always  glad  to  see  her 
bright  face. 


Mr.  Frank  A.  Bateman,  Mason,  Mich. 

Mr.  Bateman,  a former  pupil  of  Mrs.  Florence  Minar,  writes: 

“I  have  simply  lived  a common,  everyday  life  in  a common,  everyday 
way.  After  leaving  Detroit  I taught  school  four  years,  when  my  health 
failed,  and  since  then  I have  been  able  to  do  almost  nothing,  except  during 
the  last  year,  in  which  I taught  and  did  a little  office  work.  So  you  see  my 
life  has  been  quite  uneventful.” 


Mrs.  Estelle  Vining  Bunting  (Mrs.  John  Bunting),  Wayne,  Mich. 

Each  year  since  graduation  Mrs.  Bunting  has  been  connected  with  the 
D.  T.  S.,  either  as  teacher  or  pupil.  She  believes  that,  “If  you  allow 
yourself  to  rest  satisfied  with  present  attainments,  however  respectable 
they  may  be,  your  mental  garments  will  soon  look  very  threadbare,”  and 
knowing  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still,  she  has  chosen 
progression  rather  than  retrogression.  Having  for  many  years  been  a 
teacher  she  appreciates  the  fact  that  there  is  no  line  of  demarkation  between 
getting  and  giving,  and  that  we  should  never  cease  to  be  students. 

Bringing  to  her  study  a great  strength  of  character,  Mrs.  Bunting 
gains  much  from  a little  suggestion. 

Mrs.  Bunting’s  teaching  is  founded  upon  the  three  points  that  are 
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emphasized  by  Agricola:  First,  she  helps  the  pupil  to  get  clear  views 
of  the  subject;  second,  she  helps  to  fix  in  his  memory  what  he  first  under- 
stands; and  third,  she  incites  the  student  to  produce  something  from  his 
own  resources. 

Her  public  recitals  have  been  very  popular,  and  deservedly  so,  for  she 
never  undertakes  to  give  what  she  herself  possesses  not.  Her  highest 
praise  is  that  she  is  a noble,  high-minded  woman,  who  could  not  and 
would  not  indulge  in  pettiness  of  any  kind. 


Mrs.  Lilia  B.  Cary  (Mrs.  George  H.  Cary),  Lapeer,  Mich. 

Enviable  success  has  crowned  Mrs.  Cary’s  work  in  Lapeer  and 
vicinity,  where  she  has  taught  many  pupils  and  given  recitals  and  staged 
fifteen  plays,  two  of  them  written  by  Father  Kelly,  of  Detroit,  and  staged 
for  the  first  time  by  Mrs.  Cary. 

Perhaps  the  recitations  which  have  won  most  applause  are  character 
sketches. 

Mrs.  Cary  has  a married  daughter,  and  a son  who  has  reached  “man’s 
estate,”  and  George  Hutchins  Cary,  Jr.,  is  a dear  “little  chap”  who  has 
demanded  much  of  his  mother’s  valuable  time  during  the  past  three  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cary  have  recently  bought  a cottage  in  Miami,  Florida. 


Miss  Nona  Louise  Clarke,  718  Cass  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

While  in  school  Miss  Clarke  excelled  in  her  Shakespearian  work. 

Her  first  professional  engagement  was  with  the  Janet  Waldorf  Com- 
pany during  the  season  of  ’98-’99.  She  chose  the  stage  name  of  Louise 
Compson,  but  has  since  been  known  as  Louise  Clarke. 

The  season  of  1899-1900  she  was  a member  of  Porter  White’s  Com- 
pany. The  following  year  she  joined  Richard  Mansfield’s  Company.  She 
is  now  in  the  midst  of  her  second  season  with  Simvell’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet” 
Company,  at  the  close  of  which  she  will  have  appeared  before  audiences 
in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

She  is  cast  for  the  role  of  Juliet,  and  has  won  great  applause  from 
press  and  people  for  her  beauty,  grace,  and  dramatic  interpretation  of  the 
part. 

The  Daily  Sun  (St.  John,  N.  B.)  says:  “Miss  Louise  Clarke,  as 
Juliet,  was  all  that  could  be  desired.”  The  Evening  Star  (Winchester, 
Va.)  says:  “The  love  scenes  were  filled  with  tenderness  and  pathos,  Miss 
Clarke  enacting  her  part  with  rare  artistic  power.” 
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Mr.  Charles  Elmer  Dunbar,  527  Tillman  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  Dunbar  outlines  his  career  thus: 

“Was  born  on  a farm  in  the  township  of  Romulus,  state  of  Michigan, 
remaining  at  that  place  until  twenty  years  of  age,  at  which  time  my  people 
removed  to  Detroit,  where  I began  the  study  of  the  art  of  painting — 
houses,  barns,  fences,  etc.  Was  educated  in  the  ‘deestrick  skule,’  going 
to  school  in  the  winter  and  being  ‘the  man  with  the  hoe’  in  the  summer 
time. 

“Joined  the  Shakespearian  class  in  the  old  Abstract  Building  in  the 
winter  of  ’93,  and  took  up  the  regular  course  in  the  fall  of  ’95,  graduating 
with  the  class  of  ’96. 

“Being  too  light  for  heavy  work,  and  too  heavy  for  light  work,  I had 
to  confine  myself  to  the  dialects,  at  which  I did  fairly  well.  After  gradu- 
ating gave  several  recitals  with  Mr.  Bateman,  doing  the  small  towns  and 
meeting  with  very  good  success.  I then  went  east,  intending  to  try  the 
stage,  but  finally  decided  that  a home  life  was  better  suited  to  me  than 
the  life  of  an  actor. 

“On  October  31,  1900,  I married  Margaret  T.  Simons,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1901,  our  happiness  was  made  complete  by  the  birth  of  our  little 
daughter,  whom  we  call  Marie  Grace.” 


Miss  Alice  Isabel  Finley,  109  Harper  Avenue,  Detroit. 


A vigorous,  breezy,  whole-souled  woman  is  Miss  Finley,  with  an  attrac- 
tive personality  which  wins  her  many  friends. 

The  first  two  years  after  her  graduation  Miss  Finley  spent  in  Marin- 
ette, Wis.,  and  Menominee,  Mich,  (adjoining  towns),  where  she  conducted 
classes  in  elocution,  Shakespeare  and  physical  culture,  and  where  she  gave 
many  successful  recitals. 

Her  teaching  has  since  been  confined  principally  to  Detroit;  but  she 
has  done  a great  amount  of  concert  work  both  in  Detroit  and  surrounding 
towns,  which  has  given  her  a name  as  a reader  of  ability. 

Her  concert  tours  through  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  have  won 
her  the  golden  opinions  of  many  cultured  people. 

She  coaches  amateurs  for  “dramatics”  in  Detroit  and  other  Michigan 
towns,  and  has  been  called  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  several  times  to  give  recitals 
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or  coach  for  an  entertainment.  Miss  Finley  is  Vice  President  of  the 
“Study  Club  for  Expression”  and  she  is  a valued  member  of  the  D.  T. 
S.  A.  Dramatic  Club.  Her  work  in  this  club  is  always  marked  with 
earnestness  and  truth,  and  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  public. 

Miss  Finley  has  a profound  love  and  respect  for  the  D.  T.  S.,  its 
beloved  director,  its  teachers,  and  its  methods,  and  she  is  a hearty  sup- 
porter of  the  Alumni  Association  in  all  its  projects  and  plans  for  the 
growth  and  furtherance  of  the  art  of  expression.  She  is,  in  short,  a 
broad-minded,  artistic  woman,  whom  it  is  a pleasure  to  know. 


Mayme  Fuller  (Mrs.  George  Francis  Smith),  Eldora,  Iowa. 

The  season  of  1896-7  was  spent  by  Miss  Fuller  as  assistant  principal  in 
the  department  of  Oratory  at  Hiram  College,  Ohio.  The  following  year 
she  went  with  Mr.  William  E.  Adams,  under  whom  she  taught  in  Hiram, 
to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  teaching  there  one  year,  while  also  doing  concert 
work. 

The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  Eldora,  Iowa,  as  teacher  of  American 
literature,  reading  and  physical  culture  in  the  public  schools. 

The  following  season  found  Miss  Fuller  again  upon  the  platform  before 
Michigan  and  Ohio  audiences,  which  were  always  appreciative.  In  1902 
Miss  Fuller  was  married  to  Mr.  George  Francis  Smith,  since  which  event 
she  has  done  concert  work  enough  to  keep  interested  and  in  practice. 
She  is  also  a “club  woman.” 


Miss  Minnie  A.  Greer,  White  Hospital,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

In  October,  ’96,  Miss  Greer  entered  Buffalo  General  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses  and  graduated  three  years  later.  She  afterwards  took 
a position  for  a few  months  in  the  Hospital  of  Dr.  Mann  (McKinley’s 
surgeon),  who  has  been  to  her  a warm  friend  since.  After  this  engage- 
ment she  took  a much  needed  rest,  spending  the  time  in  Detroit,  and  again 
entering  the  D.  T.  S.  for  special  work.  At  the  request  of  hospital  authori- 
ties she  returned  to  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital  to  take  charge  of  the 
operating  room.  From  there  she  went  to  New  York  City  to  take  a post- 
graduate course,  with  the  idea  of  fitting  herself  for  Institutional  work. 
Last  summer  she  was  called  to  take  charge  of  White  Hospital,  and  is  still 
enjoying  her  work  in  this  new,  up-to-date  institution. 
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Miss  Greer,  who  is  a whole-souled  devotee  to  her  noble  profession, 
writes  thus  to  a classmate : “In  all  my  hospital  work  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  tell  how  much  the  training  received  at  the  D.  T.  S.  has 
meant  to  me.  The  inspiration  received,  the  habits  begun,  the  association 
with  bright  minds  and  pure  hearts  have  been  with  me,  and  been  of  wonder- 
ful help.  I think  in  no  sphere  of  life  is  the  training  received  in  the  D.  T.  S. 
of  more  benefit  than  in  the  profession  of  a nurse.  Many  of  Mrs.  Noble’s 
sayings,  such  as  ‘First  know,  then  do ; and  do  to  know,’  ‘People  will  take 
you  at  your  own  valuation/  ‘Maintain  thorough  facial  control  under  all 
circumstances/  ‘Be  sure  of  your  subject,  then  you  can  interest  and  control 
others/  have  often  loomed  up  before  me  in  the  midst  of  this  all  absorb- 
ing work,  and  have  been  towers  of  strength  and  encouragement. 

“During  my  training  the  fact  that  in  our  pleasant  evenings  in  the 
nurses’  home,  I was  able  to  share  in  the  enjoyment  by  adding  to  the 
entertainment,  was  a pleasure,  and  when  Mrs.  Noble  came  to  the  Hospital 
and  gave  us  an  evening  of  readings,  it  was  a great  joy  and  pride  to  me, 
and  a treat  for  the  sister  nurses. 

“I  enjoy,  when  in  Detroit,  going  to  Chaffee  Hall,  and  if  there  are  few 
old  faces,  there  are  the  old  reliable  principles  of  life,  as  well  as  of  art, 
still  being  taught  there.” 


Katherine  Hulley  (Mrs.  W.  O.  Washburn),  Western  Springs,  111. 

Miss  Hulley  soon  abandoned  her  studies  for  a domestic  life.  She  has  a 
pretty  home  at  Western  Springs,  a suburb  of  Chicago,  and  is  the  mother 
of  two  fine  boys,  Joseph  and  Albert. 


Maye  McCamish  (Mrs.  T.  K.  Hedrick),  5000  Kensington  Avenue,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

“The  Texas  Lily,”  as  the  newspapers  used  to  name  her,  came  from 
Mineola,  Texas,  after  a year’s  study  with  Prof.  M.  T.  Brown,  in  the 
Boston  School  of  Oratory. 

From  Detroit  she  went  to  Chicago,  where  she  was  booked  for  concerts 
by  the  Slayton  Bureau,  for  two  years.  She  also  staged  several  operas  for 
the  Holy  Angel  Church. 

Her  mother  needing  her  at  home,  she  gave  up  her  work  in  Chicago,  at 
the  zenith  of  her  success,  to  begin  anew  in  Texas.  She  toured  Texas 
and  Indian  Territory  under  the  auspices  of  The  Home  Missionary  Society 
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of  the  M.  E.  Church.  In  Gainesville,  Texas,  she  formed  classes  in  elocution 
and  dramatic  art,  and  directed  amateur  theatricals. 

Of  her  experiences  in  Texas  and  Indian  Territory  she  writes:  “When 
it  was  learned  that  an  elocutionist  was  going  to  be  at  a certain  hall  on  a 
certain  date,  people  would  immediately  say  that  they  didn’t  care  to  hear  any 
more  ‘ydlocutionists,’  so  I staid  two  nights.  The  first  I read  to  the  few, 
and  the  next  night  I had  a good  audience,  and  a return  engagement  fol- 
lowed whenever  I cared  for  it.” 

She  was  married  at  her  home  December  10,  1902,  to  Mr.  Tubman 
Keene  Hedrick,  of  whom  she  writes : “He  has  been  my  sweetheart  ever 
since  I was  a little  girl.  He  was  the  cartoonist  for  the  Globe-Democrat 
for  seven  years.  He  left  the  Globe  last  summer  for  magazine  work,  which 
he  likes  much  better.  I am  very  proud  of  him.” 

Master  Travis  Keene  Hedrick  was  born  January  19,  1904,  and,  of 
course,  is  the  most  wonderful  boy,  in  his  little  mother’s  opinion. 

Mrs.  Hedrick  has  continued  to  give  recitals,  and  does  not  believe  that 
a woman  should  forego  her  public  work  as  soon  as  she  is  married. 

Her  most  taking  numbers  are  monologues  in  costume. 


Miss  Helen  Estelle  Mulvey,  615  Fourteenth  Avenue  North,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

A letter  from  Miss  Mulvey  reads:  “Since  leaving  school  I have  not 
continued  steadfastly  in  the  good  work,  but  at  no  time  have  I been  without 
a few  private  pupils,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  things  I had  to 
do,  which  certainly  goes  to  show  that  my  love  of  the  work  is  not  dead. 
Since  coming  to  Washington  I have  made  a tour  over  the  state,  giving  a 
series  of  entertainments  with  satisfying  results,  and  finally  three  years 
ago,  I came  to  Seattle,  and  began  teaching  in  Seattle  public  schools.  My 
career  has  been  rather  uneventful,  and  yet  successful  in  a quiet  way.” 


Florence  Munroe  (Mrs.  Charles  Curtis  Wallin),  278  Paris  Avenue, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

* 

A traveler,  a writer  of  experience,  a musician,  a reciter  of  much 
dramatic  ability,  and  a favorite  in  society,  was  Miss  Munroe  when  she 
made  her  home  in  Detroit.  The  little  poem  over  her  name  in  our  literary 
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columns  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  as  did  other  poems  and 
stories  of  hers. 

On  September  10,  1902,  she  was  married  at  Morrisburg,  Ont.,  to  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Wallin,  of  Grand  Rapids.  On  August  22,  1903,  a little  son  was 
born,  who  bears  the  name  of  William  Chadbourne  Wallin. 

Mrs.  Wallin  is  a member  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Elocution  Club. 


Minerva  Naylor  (Mrs.  Hubert  H.  Allyn),  124  Beechwood  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“At  the  Photographer’s”  was  the  selection  which  assisted  Miss  Naylor 
to  win  the  prize  of  a “trip  to  Europe  and  a course  in  the  Chaffee-Noble 
School  of  Expression.”  In  the  summer  of  1896  she  took  this  voyage  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Noble  and  Miss  Edith  Bruce  Jones,  the  prize  winner  of 
the  year  before.  With  Miss  Jones  she  gave  a recital  in  London,  and 
received  the  diploma  of  the  Chaffee-Noble  school. 

Returning  to  America  in  the  fall,  she  began  to  teach  classes  and  indi- 
viduals in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  soon  taking  a studio  in  the  Clarence  Bldg. 

In  1899  she  took  a western  trip  under  the  Central  Lyceum  Bureau 
management.  The  same  year  she  became  regular  reader  for  the  Cecilian 
Ladies’  Quartette,  and  also  read  with  local  quartettes.  During  this  time 
she  had  charge  of  the  girls’  gymnasium  in  connection  with  the  department 
of  Elocution  at  Berea,  Ohio. 

In  October,  1900,  she  became  Mrs.  H.  H.  Allyn,  since  which  date  she 
has  filled  several  lecture  course  engagements  of  one  week  each. 

Mrs.  Allyn  has  a stately  stage  presence,  and  a happy  way  of  forgetting 
self  in  the  assuming  of  many  and  varied  characters. 


Emily  Ward  Pray  (Mrs.  Walter  W.  Irving),  156  Biddle  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Miss  Pray,  of  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  studied  elocution  as  an  accomplish- 
ment rather  than  as  a profession. 

In  1901  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Walter  W.  Irving,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  an  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialist.  She  has  a cosy  home  in  the 
Jefferson  Apartments  in  Milwaukee,  and  is  a model  wife  and  housekeeper. 

She  often  entertains  her  friends  with  recitations.  She  speaks  of  her 
life  as  having  been  uneventful,  but  very  happy. 


Mrs.  Howard  Van  Amber. 
(“Miss  Lillian  Seymoure.”) 
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Miss  Lulu  Smith,  Gaylord,  Mich. 

The  above  is  the  last  address  known.  No  reply  to  letters  of  inquiry 
has  been  received. 


Anna  Luella  Waldo  (Mrs.  Wilber  Wade  Card),  Trinity  College, 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Waldo  began  her  work  in  the  D.  T.  S.,  in  the  children’s 
class,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Sarah  Rounds,  continuing  her  studies 
until  her  graduation  in  ’96,  winning  a gold  medal  for  excellency  in  her 
examination  upon  the  philosophy  of  expression. 

The  thorough  study  and  preparation  which  she  gave  to  her  work 
made  her  in  demand  both  as  a teacher  and  reader  while  in  Detroit;  later, 
when  she  made  her  home  in  Cincinnati,  her  opportunity  for  public  work 
was  not  diminished,  nor  was  she  limited  to  one  city  or  state — being  heard 
in  Michigan,  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Alabama. 

Miss  Wlaldo  taught  elocution  and  physical  culture  in  the  High  School 
at  Wyoming,  O.,  also  in  the  Bryant  School  of  Music.  Besides  her  talent 
as  a reader  she  has  rare  ability  as  a musician,  both  instrumental  and  vocal. 
Cupid  will  have  his  way,  however,  and  a little  over  a year  ago  Miss  Waldo 
became  Mrs.  W.  W.  Card.  Her  husband  is  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
Trinity  College.  Mrs.  Card  has,  since  her  marriage,  filled  many  places  in 
concert  and  choir,  as  a salaried  singer,  and  at  present  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal vocalists  in  the  largest  choir  in  Durham. 


Do  not  do  too  much  for  an  audience.  Suggest,  leaving  something 
for  the  hearer  to  supply.  People  are  always  interested  if  they  have  some- 
thing to  do. 
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1897 


Class  Motto:  “O  let  at  least  our  theory  be  grand, 

To  make  a whole  man,  not  to  train  a hand.” 


Jeanette  Marie  Bliss  (Mrs.  John  D.  Harshman),  Salem,  Iowa. 

Miss  Bliss  received  honorable  mention  at  the  recitation  contest. 

The  first  three  years  after  her  graduation  were  spent  at  her  old 
home  in  Macomb,  111.,  where  she  gave  private  lessons  in  expression,  and 
also  special  programmes. 

In  April,  1900,  she  married  Mr.  Harshman,  a jeweler  of  Salem,  Iowa, 
where  she  has  since  resided. 


Miss  Julia  E.  Fhaner  (address  unknown). 

Miss  Fhaner  began  her  work  upon  the  stage  almost  immediately 
after  her  graduation,  and  later  returning  to  Detroit,  reported  a good 
beginning.  No  late  message  has  been  received. 


Ethel  Hollinshead  (Mrs.  C.  Alfred  Keefer),  New  Lisbon,  Wis. 

Miss  Hollinshead  began  her  study  of  elocution  with  Miss  Amanda 
Kidder  in  La  Crosse,  Wis.  Completing  her  course  at  the  D.  T.  S.,  she 
spent  the  following  summer  giving  recitals  in  Wisconsin. 

The  atmosphere  of  vivacity  and  good  cheer  always  maintained  by 
Miss  Hollinshead  won  for  her  a hearty  welcome  everywhere. 

She  was  appointed  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Control  to 
teach  physical  culture  in  the  State  Hospital  of  Madison.  This  position 
she  held  until  an  opportunity  was  offered  her  to  go  on  the  stage.  For 
two  seasons  Miss  Hollinshead  was  with  an  excellent  company,  travel- 
ing in  the  south  and  west.  She  was  to  appear  in  “Lorna  Doone”  during 
its  summer  run  in  Chicago,  but  while  rehearsals  were  in  progress  Mr.  C. 
Alfred  Keefer  became  more  of  an  attraction  than  her  desire  for  histrionic 
fame,  and  in  June,  ’01,  she  was  married. 


Miss  Nona  I,ouise  Clarke. 
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Miss  May  Hughes,  126  Baltimore  Avenue  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Hughes  took  a post-graduate  course  in  the  winter  of  1897-’98. 
In  1899  she  went  to  New  York,  where  she  signed  with  James  B.  Mackie 
to  play  in  several  of  his  farces,  and  their  first  engagement  took  her  all 
through  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  She  had  played  uninter- 
ruptedly with  the  same  company  for  one  year,  when,  on  a short  visit  to 
her  home  in  Detroit,  there  came  sickness  and  bereavement  to  the  family, 
which  has  since  prevented  the  continuance  of  a professional  life. 

The  perfect  abandon  that  makes  living  people  of  the  characters  she 
plays,  shows  a talent  and  genius  that  cannot  fail  to  place  Miss  Hughes 
high  in  the  line  of  work  she  has  chosen. 


Elizabeth  DeWitt  Kennedy  (Mrs.  Parke  Trowbridge),  Riverside,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  had  been  a pupil  of  Mrs.  Lucia  Julian  Martin,  and 
between  her  junior  and  senior  years  at  the  D.  T.  S.  gave  entertainments 
at  Michigan  summer  resorts,  and  traveled  with  the  Schubert  Symphony 
Concert  Company  for  one  season. 

After  her  graduation  she  gave  recitals  under  the  management  of 
Major  Pond,  in  New  York. 

For  two  years  she  was  teacher  of  elocution  and  dramatic  art  at  the 
American  Conservatory,  Chicago,  after  which  she  ,went  on  the  stage  as 
Miss  Elizabeth  DeWitt.  She  took  a leading  part  in  a vaudeville  sketch 
for  one  season.  The  Boston  Herald  says:  “Milton  and  Dollie  Nobles 
were  assisted  by  Elizabeth  DeWitt,  a charming  and  accomplished  actress, 
who  deserves  especial  notice  for  her  excellent  work  in  presenting  ‘A 
Blue  Grass  Widow’  at  Keith’s  Opera  House  last  night.” 

The  New  York  Dramatic  Mirror  contained  this  comment:  “Miss 
DeWitt  is  a most  clever  little  actress,  and  can  summon  a whole  troupe 
of  ideal  beings  on  the  stage,  and  make  the  audience  see  them  all.  Her 
great  charm  as  an  elocutionist  and  reader  is  her  truth  to  nature.” 

In  October  of  1903,  she  married  Mr.  Parke  Trowbridge,  and  retired 
from  professional  life. 

She  has  not,  however,  relinquished  her  hold  on  the  public,  for  since 
her  marriage  she  has  appeared  for  “sweet  charity’s  sake”  and  captivated 
her  audience. 
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Mrs.  Julia  Sullivan  McCarthy,  725  Superior  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

As  Miss  Sullivan,  Mrs.  McCarthy  began  her  course,  returning  a 
number  of  years  later  to  complete  the  second  year.  In  the  meantime 
death  had  robbed  her  of  her  dear  one,  and  she  had  entered  the  public 
schools  in  Detroit  as  a teacher. 

Her  specialty  is  Irish  dialect,  and  her  graduate’s  recital  was  unique 
as  well  as  artistic,  the  stage  being  decorated  in  green  and  gold,  with  the 
harp  design  as  ornament.  Her  selections  were  in  Irish  dialect  or  upon 
Irish  subjects.  Mrs.  McCarthy  has  been  a teacher  who  has  won  deserved 
admiration. 

Her  vacations  and  leisure  hours  have  been  spent  in  advanced  studies 
in  literature  and  in  foreign  travel.  She  is  clever  with  her  pen,  and  her 
poems  have  found  a place  in  our  newspapers,  not  in  the  editors’  waste- 
baskets. 

Miss  Eileen  McLucas,  Sabalkausky,  House  9,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Miss  McLucas  is  a cousin  of  Miss  Fannie  Mason,  and  a graduate  of 
the  Chaffee-Noble  School,  London.  Miss  McLucas  came  to  the  United 
States  in  the  summer  of  ’96.  She  is  of  Scotch  and  Irish  parentage,  but 
was  educated  in  England.  Vivacious  and  witty,  she  is  much  admired  in 
the  drawing  room  and  on  the -platform.  She  is  at  present  teaching  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Mackey  (Mrs.  Clarence  Bellair),  care  Actors’  Society, 
114  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Those  who  recall  Mrs.  Mackey’s  perseverance  in  her  studies,  against 
many  obstacles,  will  rejoice  in  her  victories. 

For  some  time,  after  finishing  her  course,  she  taught  and  gave  public 
recitals.  Then  she  went  to  New  York  and  began  her  histrionic  career. 
She  writes:  “If  I were  to  tell  you  all  that  has  happened  since  I left 
Detroit,  I am  quite  sure  I could  fill  all  the  pages  of  the  D.  T.  S.  A. 
Souvenir  book.” 

She  married  Mr.  Bellair,  an  actor,  in  September  of  1902. 

The  season  past  she  has  had  a pleasant  engagement,  playing  the  lead 
in  “The  Flaming  Arrow”  Company.  Her  husband  is  a member  of  the  same 
company. 


Miss  Alice  Isabel  Finley. 
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Miss  Edith  E.  Marsh,  351  West  Street,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

A tour  to  Europe  was  the  prize  offered  at  the  public  recitation  con- 
test in  1897,  and  Miss  Marsh  was  the  winner.  She  did  not  go  to  Europe, 
however,  until  1899. 

The  interim  was  spent  in  study  and  giving  public  readings.  While  in 
Europe,  Miss  Marsh  visited  Switzerland  and  the  Paris  Exposition. 

She  gave  a few  public  recitals  in  London,  receiving  some  very  pleas- 
ing press  and  personal  notices.  She  returned  to  America  in  1902,  since 
which  time  she  has  made  a number  of  public  appearances  and  spent  a 
part  of  her  time  teaching. 

She  is  admired  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  her  natural,  unassum- 
ing manner. 


Eleanor  Murdick  (Mrs.  Legare  Phenix),  151  Ford  Street,  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Murdick,  of  New  Baltimore,  Mich.,  gave  recitals  for  a short  time 
until  her  marriage  and  removal  to  New  York. 


Frederica  Pentecost  (Mrs.  Arthur  Philips),  80  Warburton  Avenue, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Pentecost,  a graduate  of  the  Chaffee-Noble  School  of  Expres- 
sion, London,  England,  came  in  1896  to  Detroit,  and  studied  and  taught 
in  the  D.  T.  S.  for  one  year. 

She  writes:  “How  much  has  happened  since!  After  leaving  the 
D.  T.  S.  I taught  for  three  years  at  the  Kingsley  School  in  Yonkers, 
having  in  charge  the  elocution,  Shakespeare,  art,  history,  and  natural  phil- 
osophy classes. 

“I  owe  an  immense  debt  to  the  Chaffee-Noble  School  of  Expres- 
sion in  London,  and  the  D.  T.  S.,  for  the  wonderful  training  I received 
in  each  place.  In  London  I learned  not  only  to  read,  but  valuable  lessons 
of  poise,  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  physical;  and  a confidence  in,  and 
a just  estimate  of  my  own  abilities. 

“In  Detroit,  I added  to  this,  a deep  insight  into  character  study  and 
analysis,  and  wonderfully  direct,  intelligent  and  interesting  methods  of 
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teaching;  for  I had  the  living  example  of  our  dear  director  always  be- 
fore me.  From  her  I learned  the  great  value  of  using  my  opportuni- 
ties as  a teacher,  not  only  mentally  but  morally.  I count  the  year 
spent  in  the  D.  T.  S.  as  one  of  the  two  most  valuable  ones  of  my  life.  The 
other  year  was  the  winter  of  1900-1,  which  I spent  as  a member  of  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield’s  company.  It  was  a winter  of  hard  work,  but  of 
good  results.  Above  all,  was  the  value  of  the  sight  and  touch  of  the  sordid, 
seamy  world,  behind  the  painted  wings  of  Henry  V.  Sad,  sad,  oh ! so  sad, 
were  my  experiences,  that  my  heart  nearly  broke,  but  it  changed  a dreamer 
into  a practical  understanding  woman,  with  deep  sympathy  and  a wide 
patience. 

“I  could  not  endure  this  kind  of  life,  either  physically  or  emotionally, 
and  despite  tempting  and  flattering  offers,  I left  the  stage,  and  married 
Mr.  Arthur  Philips,  October  18,  1901.  He  is  a concert  and  oratorio  singer, 
baritone,  with  the  voice  of  an  archangel,  and  a blazing  genius  as  a 
teacher.  After  marriage  we  went  at  once  to  Paris  to  study.  Last  winter 
we  spent  in  New  York.  A wee,  golden-haired  son  arrived  August  10, 
1903. 

“My  professional  life  ended  with  my  marriage,  as  you  can  see,  but 
I do  not  regret  the  step,  for  as  a happy  wife  and  a proud  mother,  I fancy 
life  is  as  full  of  the  joy  of  hard  work  as  when  I wore  the  ermine  of 
Princess  Kate.” 


Mrs.  Hester  Johnson  Spinning,  441  Lafayette  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Nature  endowed  Mrs.  Spinning  with  many  gifts.  She  studied  expres- 
sion that  she  might  the  better  interpret  her  own  compositions.  Although 
her  retiring  nature  and  arduous  home  duties  have  prevented  her  from 
giving  much  of  her  work  to  the  public,  yet  her  rich  voice  lingers  in  the 
memory  of  the  privileged  few  who  have  heard  her  recite  her  poems  and 
life-like  sketches. 

Many  of  our  best  papers  and  magazines  have  published  Mrs.  Spin- 
ning’s interviews,  poems,  and  art  notes.  Her  style  ranges  from  the  classic 
to  the  popular  dialect  rhymes  of  current  literature. 

She  also  uses  the  artist’s  brush  with  much  taste. 

With  her  various  gifts  and  trained  powers,  she  seems  to  embody  the 
spirit  of  the  motto,  upon  her  graduating  programme, 

“O  let  at  least  our  theory  be  grand, 

To  make  a whole  man,  not  to  train  a hand.” 
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1898 


Class  Motto:  “We  must  work,  we  must  wait,  we  must  win.” 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Brooks,  Room  1,  106  N.  Tejon  St.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Col. 

For  one  year  Miss  Brooks  gave  recitals,  and  then  opened  a private 
studio  in  Colorado  Springs.  Her  work  has  been  a slow  but  steady  climb, 
until  she  now  stands  at  the  head  of  her  profession. 

She  has  been  called  upon  to  direct  and  produce  plays  for  class-day 
in  the  High  School  and  College,  at  home  and  in  adjoining  towns;  and 
each  successive  year,  interest  in  these  productions  has  increased  until  the 
comment  made  is:  “The  play’s  the  thing.”  Pupils  are  allowed  credit 
in  their  literature  work  for  study  given  to  the  class  play. 

Miss  Brooks  has  been  state  director  of  physical  culture  for  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  for  two  years. 

She  says : “One  thing  which  impresses  me,  more  and  more  each 
year,  is  the  chance  the  teacher  of  expression  has  for  exerting  a good  influ- 
ence over  the  pupils.  The  teacher  of  elocution  has  a better  opportunity 
of  getting  at  the  heart  of  each  action  and  thought,  than  any  other  teacher. 


Florine  Mabel  Courtright  (Mrs.  Edward  R.  Grabow),  Hotel  Somerset, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Misses  Florine  and  Alice  Courtright  were  members  of  the  chil- 
dren’s class  in  the  D.  T.  S.,  and  often  appeared  before  the  public  in 
recitation.  Later  both  completed  the  course,  after  which  Miss  Court- 
right  was  graduated  from  the  Detroit  Central  High  School,  and  then 
went  to  the  Boston  University. 

In  April,  1901,  she  married  Mr.  E.  R.  Grabow,  of  Boston.  A son 
was  born  a year  later,  but  he  lived  only  a short  time. 

Last  year  Mrs.  Grabow  took  a trip  to  Jamaica.  This  year  finds  her 
engaged  in  the  study  of  music  and  French  and  keeping  up  her  reputa- 
tion as  a “busy  bee.” 
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Mr.  Andrew  J.  Dennen  (“Jack  Dennen”),  care  The  New  York  Clipper, 
New  York  City. 

For  one  year  Mr.  Dennen  taught  private  classes  in  Detroit.  He  then 
went  on  the  stage,  experiencing  the  many  vicissitudes  of  an  actor’s  life, 
but  always  keeping  at  work  with  a purpose  most  commendable.  He  was 
during  the  past  season  with  “A  Hoosier  Girl”  Company. 

Mr.  Dennen’s  most  telling  work  has  been  in  eccentric  comedy  parts, 
and  he  never  fails  to  call  forth  a hearty  laugh.  He  has  much  ability 
as  a stage  manager. 


Caroline  Livingston  Ford  (Mrs.  E.  T.  Smith),  Brownstown,  Indiana.  . 

Miss  Ford  taught  the  first  year  in  Hillman  College,  Clinton,  Miss. 
The  next  term  was  spent  most  delightfully  in  Blue  Mountain  College. 
Another  year  was  given  to  class  work  in  her  home  town,  Canton,  Miss., 
and  the  two  years  following  found  her  at  Whitworth  College,  Brook- 
haven,  Miss.,  where  her  big-hearted  enthusiasm  and  delightful  personality 
won  many  friends  and  admirers  for  herself  and  her  work.  Here  she 
conducted  many  pupils’  recitals,  and  appeared  often  before  the  public. 

An  arrangement  of  Browning’s  “Blot  in  the  Scutcheon”  has  won 
much  commendation,  and  her  Negro  dialect  numbers  are  most  enter- 
taining. 

On  March  2,  1904,  Miss  Ford  married  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith. 


Anna  Hollinger  (Mrs.  William  Stuart),  care  Actors’  Society,  114  West 
Fortieth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Anna  Hollinger  entered  upon  a stage  career  immediately  after 
graduating  in  the  class  of  ’98.  Her  first  professional  engagement  was 
an  extended  tour  with  the  company  playing  “A  Romance  of  Coon  Hol- 
low,” in  which  she  portrayed  the  leading  emotional  role,  Clyde  Harrod. 
It  was  while  appearing  in  this  part  that  she  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  well  known  manager  and  playwright,  Mr.  Joseph  Arthur,  who  en- 
gaged her  to  assume  the  part  of  Sue  Eudaley  in  his  production  of  “Blue 
Jeans.” 


Mrs.  Minerva  Naylor  Allyn. 
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Miss  Hollinger  toured  a year  with  that  attraction,  and  then  began 
a season  of  special  engagements  in  New  York  City.  Since  that 
time  she  has  devoted  her  attention  to  stock  work  exclusively.  Her  first 
season  in  this  line  of  work  was  with  the  Grand  Opera  House  Stock 
Company  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  following  year  she  was  a prominent 
member  of  the  Columbia  Stock  Company  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  At 
present  she  is  in  her  second  year  with  the  Grand  Opera  House  Company, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Hollinger  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  versatile 
actresses  amongst  the  younger  women  of  the  stage.  A well  known  critic 
reviewing  her  work  for  a season  of  forty  weeks  says: 

The  types  Miss  Hollinger  has  had  to  portray,  have  been  far  more 
difficult  than  those  assigned  any  other  member  of  the  company,  in  that 
they  have  ranged  from  grave  to  gay,  with  often  no  similarity  between 
the  character  of  Saturday  matinee  and  Monday  night.  She  has  been 
giddy,  afflicted,  absurd,  affected,  sweet,  languishing,  sorrowful,  laughing, 
and  full  of  tears,  till  one  really  wondered  how  she  could  do  all  these  differ- 
ent things,  and  still  be  so  invariably  charming  in  all  of  them.” 

Miss  Hollinger’s  home  is  at  Marion,  Indiana,  where  she  spends  a 
portion  of  her  summer  vacation  and  where,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1903, 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  William  Stuart,  a prominent  and  popular  comedian. 


Miss  Lillian  Leming,  1501  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Although  engaged  in  clerical  work  during  the  day,  Miss  Leming  keeps 
in  touch  with  her  elocution  by  conducting  an  evening  class.  She  also 
devotes  some  time  to  the  study  of  vocal  music. 


Miss  Flora  Maclennan,  Lapeer,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Cary,  of  the  class  of  ’97,  may  justly  be  proud  of  the  pupil  in  whom 
she  first  awoke  a love  for  the  study  of  expression. 

Although  she  has  not  bestowed  her  talent  upon  the  public  at  large, 
Miss  Maclennan  has  charmed  many  a listener  and  onlooker  at  private 
functions. 

In  1900  she  crossed  the  ocean,  visiting  Scotland,  the  land  of  her 
forefathers,  England,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

For  the  past  two  years  she  has  been  engaged  in  literary  work. 
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Mr.  Frank  Russell,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

In  addition  to  dramatic  talent,  Mr.  Russell  is  the  possessor  of  a 
clear  and  strong  tenor  voice.  In  his  concert  work  he  has  appeared  in 
recitations,  songs  with  action  and  pantomimes,  and  he  has  been  successful 
in  all  three. 

He  has  also  won  laurels  as  an  actor. 


Miss  Harriet  Buchtel  Saxe,  care  Young  Woman’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Detroit,  Mich. 

For  two  years  Miss  Saxe  taught  private  classes  and  pupils  while  doing 
post-graduate  work  in  the  D.  T.  S. 

Between  1899  and  1902  she  taught  successively  in  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  at  the  German- Wallace  College  and  Baldwin  Uni- 
versity at  Berea,  Ohio. 

In  1901  “The  Saxe- Sanders  Company”  toured  in  Ohio,  booked  by  a 
representative  of  the  Institute  Bureau.  These  recitals  were  a succession 
of  triumphs. 

In  1902  Miss  Saxe  was  made  director  of  the  Physical  Training  de- 
partment of  the  Young  Woman’s  Christian  Association  of  Detroit,  reserv- 
ing two  days  each  week  for  studio  work.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1903 
she  became  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Albion  College  while  still  re- 
taining the  work  in  Detroit. 

In  the  summer  of  1903  she  was  physical  director  at  Bay  View  Uni- 
versity, Bay  View,  Mich.  In  1903  her  pupils  in  expression  and  physical 
training  numbered  four  hundred. 

Miss  Saxe  now  holds  the  position  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  also  receives 
pupils  at  her  studio. 

What  greater  praise  could  this  tireless,  energetic  young  woman  re- 
ceive than  the  mere  statement  of  the  facts  in  her  career? 


Gertrude  Stahl  (Mrs.  William  Arthur  Kelley),  Deadwood,  S.  D. 

With  her  thorough  knowledge  of  both  the  theory  and  art  of  expres- 
sion Miss  Stahl  gave  great  satisfaction  as  instructor  and  entertainer. 
She  first  taught  in  Denver,  her  home,  and  afterwards  in  Florence,  Colorado. 
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While  in  Florence  she  was  one  of  the  readers  in  the  Christian  Science 
Church. 

She  has  certainly  fulfilled  the  command  in  the  first  third  of  her  class 
motto,  “We  must  work,”  and  we  hope  that  the  second  third  has  not  been 
too  arduous,  and  the  last  third  must  already  be  accomplished,  as  last  fall 
she  married  Mr.  William  Arthur  Kelley. 

Miss  Alcinda  Carter  Timberlake,  Clinton,  Miss. 

Soon  after  graduating  Miss  Timberlake  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
further  study  on  account  of  her  eyes.  A classmate  in  Mississippi  writes 
of  her:  “She  spent  a year  or  more  in  Virginia  with  friends,  visiting 
Washington  and  other  places,  and  has  partially  regained  her  health.  She 
has  been  at  all  times  brave  and  cheerful,  though  obliged  to  give  up  the 
work  of  her  choice.  We  both  love  ‘you  all*  and  we  spend  many  delightful 
hours  together  reviewing  our  life  at  the  D.  T.  S.” 

Mr.  Reynold  Williams  (address  unknown). 

When  Mr.  Williams  was  last  heard  of,  in  the  winter  of  ’99,  he  had 
made  a good  beginning  on  the  stage.  We  have  been  unable  to  learn  of 
him  since  that  time. 

Helen  Pearl  Wyrick  (Mrs.  Harry  A.  Shafor),  79  Harmon  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

A post-graduate  course  followed  Miss  Wyrick’s  graduation.  She 
was  then  placed  on  the  faculty  of  the  D.  T.  S.,  resigning  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Shafor.  Many  of  her  schoolmates  and  pupils 
attended  her  charming  home  wedding  on  Rosedale  Court,  in  October  of 
1901. 

Since  this  event  she  has  not  taught,  but  has  continued  her  Lyceum 
work.  She  has  filled  occasional  engagements  in  Michigan  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  toured  in  Canada  from  Montreal  to  Winnipeg  under  the 
direction  of  the  Canadian  manager,  Mr.  W.  Spencer  Jones. 

Mrs.  Shafor  is  missed  from  the  teachers’  ranks,  for  she  was  most 
thorough  and  competent,  but  fortunately  the  public  still  claims  her  in 
her  inimitable  recitations. 

The  following  opinions  are  emphasized  by  many  other  press  critics: 

“Helen  Wyrick  Shafor  possesses  innate  refinement,  delicacy  and 
tenderness,  although  she  assumes,  at  times,  in  her  repertoire,  great 
strength.” — Canadian  Music  and  Trades  Journal,  Toronto. 

“Mrs.  Shafor  gave  a masterly  interpretation  of  ‘Romeo  and  Juliet/ 
She  shows  wonderful  originality  in  her  work.” — Sunday  Free  Press, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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1899 


Class  Motto  “God  choosing  me  to  help  him.” — Geo.  Eliot. 

(Written  for  the  class,  by  Edmund  Vance  Cooke.) 

THE  CAPS  AND  GOWNS  OF  ’99. 

There’s  not  a male  in  all  the  line 
To  hinder  or  to  fret  it. 

No  man  is  of  our  ranks  this  year, 

So  though  we  own  the  Cap,  ’tis  clear 
We  do  not  mean  to  set  it. 

The  cap  may  mark  a kingly  rule. 

Or — pointedly — may  show  the  fool. 

And  so — in  strict  veracity — 

We  care  not  for  the  cap  at  all, 

Unless  beneath  the  cap  is  shown 
A capital  capacity. 

You  ask,  “Why  wear  the  cap  at  all?” 

I’ll  answer  that  whate’er  befall. 

Whatever  else  my  rhyming  lacks. 

Since  it  has  fitly  come  to  pass. 

That  we  are  now  the  Climax  Class; 

We  simply  Cap  the  Climax! 


Miss  Mae  Allen  Armstrong,  “The  Washington,”  Detroit,  Mich. 

Immediately  after  graduation,  Miss  Armstrong  gave  recitals  in 
southern  Michigan  and  Ohio,  receiving  at  that  time  an  offer  from  a 
theatrical  company,  which  she  declined,  preferring  concert  work. 

She  returned  to  the  school  in  the  fall  of  ’99,  and  took  a post-graduate 
course,  and  the  following  year  studied  dramatic  art  under  Mr.  Workman. 

In  August,  1901,  receiving  an  offer  from  E.  D.  Stair,  she  joined  the 
“Prince  Otto”  Company,  which  rehearsed  in  Chicago  under  the  direction 
of  Otis  Skinner. 

Removing  to  Ann  Arbor,  she  took  up  special  work  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  also  gave  recitals  at  the  State  Normal  at  Ypsilanti,  and 
elsewhere. 

She  is  now  an  employe  of  the  Detroit  Public  Library,  having  passed 
the  entrance  examination  in  January,  ’04. 


Mrs.  Anna  Waldo  Card. 
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Miss  Lizane  Baird,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lizane  Baird  spent  two  years  after  graduation  at  her  home  in 
Clyde,  N.  Y.,  teaching  elocution  and  doing  some  platform  work.  Later 
she  accepted  a position  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Faribault,  Minn.,  where  she 
taught  elocution,  physical  culture  and  dancing.  After  serving  two  years 
in  this  delightful  school,  she  resigned  to  return  to  her  home  for  a much 
needed  rest.  She  spent  two  summers  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  where  she 
graduated  in  1902  from  the  School  of  Physical  Education.  Miss  Baird 
expresses  herself  as  having  no  definite  plans  for  the  future. 

Alma  Irene  Clizbe  (Mrs.  Charles  C.  King),  149  Howard  St.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Miss  Clizbe  was  born  in  Girard,  Mich.  The  early  part  of  her  girl- 
hood was  passed  in  Coldwater,  Mich.,  attending  high  school  in  that  city. 

In  April,  ’98,  she  began  the  study  of  elocution  in  Kalamazoo,  taking 
private  work  of  Mrs.  Abbie  Gebhard  Johnson  (class  of  ’86).  In  October, 
’98,  she  entered  the  senior  class  of  the  D.  T.  S.,  graduating  the  following 
April. 

Since  leaving  the  school  she  has  done  platform  work  and  conducted 
classes  in  Bangor,  Quincy,  Burlington  and  Tekonsha,  Michigan,  and  has 
also  done  much  private  teaching  in  Coldwater. 

On  October  28,  ’02,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Chas.  C.  King, 
of  Detroit. 

August  27,  ’03,  their  son  (Harry  Clizbe)  was  born. 

Miss  Alice  Courtright,  3000  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Courtright  moved  with  her  parents  to  Chicago,  soon  after  taking 
her  diploma  at  the  D.  T.  S. 

She  was  graduated  from  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  two  years  ago. 

She  keeps  up  her  studies  in  elocution  and  music,  and  is  quite  busy  in 
a social  way,  and  her  modest,  graceful  manner  wins  for  her  a welcome 
wherever  she  goes. 

Mrs.  Maude  Babcock  Dakin,  605  West  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Dakin  at  once  secured  the  position  of  teacher  of  elocution  and 
physical  culture  in  Harcourt  Place  Seminary,  at  Gambier,  Ohio.  Her 
gymnasium  work  and  fencing  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms. 
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She  also  gave  recitals,  and  coached  pupils  for  private  theatricals. 

She  held  the  position  three  years  and  might  have  done  so  indefinitely, 
but  resigned,  as  the  work  required  was  too  arduous. 

She  has  since  appeared  at  numerous  entertainments,  giving  a recital 
before  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Buffalo. 


Mrs.  Annie  Ward  Dennen  (Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Dennen). 

The  summer  following  her  graduation,  Mrs.  Dennen,  with  her  hus- 
band, joined  a repertoire  company.  Amidst  many  struggles  she  continued, 
until  fortune  at  last  seemed  to  smile  on  her  efforts. 

During  the  season  of  1900-1,  a new  life  for  the  spirit  began  for  this 
brave  little  woman,  and  the  tired  body  was  laid  to  rest.  She  was  highly 
respected  and  tenderly  loved  by  all  who  knew  her.  The  regal  dignity  of 
her  bearing  won  for  her  the  name  of  “Queen  Anne.” 


Lyda  Kathleen  Duffus  (Mrs.  William  C.  Sheppard),  Bothwell,  Ontario. 

Miss  Duffus,  of  Thamesville,  Ont.,  did  concert  work  for  three  years 
in  Canadian  cities  and  towns.  Her  recitations  in  the  Scotch  dialect  were 
especially  well  received.  The  Toronto  World  said  of  her:  “Miss  Duffus 
proved  herself  the  possessor  of  a sweet  voice,  a pleasant  manner  and  a 
versatile  ability.” 

Miss  Duffus  was  married  in  June,  1902. 

She  writes : “My  thoughts  often  go  back  to  those  happy  days  of  ’99, 
and  to  that  dear  one  who  will  always  live  in  my  memory  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  women.  I loved  my  work.” 


Miss  Amy  Louise  Farnsworth,  44  Charlotte  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  Fred.  C.  Whitney  engaged  Miss  Farnsworth  for  the  parts  of 
Acte  and  Chrisponella  in  “Quo  Vadis,”  with  a road  company.  She  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  his  All  Star  Cast  to  play  Boston  and  New  York 
only. 

In  1902  Miss  Farnsworth  went  out  with  Elsie  DeWolf  in  “The  Way 
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of  the  World,”  which  play  had  only  a short  run.  She  next  joined  a 
traveling  stock  company. 

Although  possessing  a dramatic  temperament,  and  a fondness  for  the 
stage,  Miss  Farnsworth  has  for  the  present  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of 
her  parents,  who  feel  that  they  need  the  company  of  their  only  daughter. 


Miss  Mary  Fish,  Greenville,  Mich. 

Miss  Fish  has  the  department  of  History,  Literature  and  French  in  the 
Greenville  High  School  and  always  takes  charge  of  the  graduating  exer- 
cises ; her  pupils  doing  credit  to  her  training. 

In  the  oratorical  contest  of  the  State  High  Schools,  two  of  her 
students  have  taken  first  place  in  the  district  contest,  and  one  of  them 
third  place  in  the  state  contest.  Miss  Fish’s  graduating  recital  is  often 
quoted  as  being  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  ever  given  in  the  school. 
She  recited  the  poem  “Time,”  written  by  her  cousin,  Williston  Fish, 
which  was  followed  by  a glance  at  the  Tudor  period  through  the  poets 
Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  and  Schiller: 

1.  Court  Scene  from  Henry  VIII. — Shakespeare. 

( a.  Mary  destroys  Philip’s  Picture. 

•j  b.  Mary’s  visions  of  Latimer  and  Cranmer. 

2.  • c.  The  End — From  Tennyson’s  Queen  Mary, 
o la.  The  Garden  Scene. 

lb.  Elizabeth  Alone. — From  Schiller’s  Mary  Stuart. 

In  Mary  Fish  we  have  a strong  womanly  woman  back  of  the  artist. 


Miss  Mary  Louise  Hurlburt,  5016  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  president  of  the  first  Cap  and  Gown  class  is  lovingly  remem- 
bered by  all  of  the  ’99  girls. 

The  winter  after  her  graduation  Miss  ' Hurlburt,  of  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  received  a call  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  Elocution, 
Reading,  and  Physical  Training  in  St.  Mary’s  School  for  Girls,  at  Fari- 
bault, Minn.  This  position  she  occupied  until  June,  1901,  endearing  her- 
self to  the  students,  and  making  popular  and  practical  her  methods  of 
instruction. 

She  has  since  passed  one  year  in  the  east  assisting  her  brother  in 
his  office,  and  has  received  pupils  for  individual  instruction. 
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Miss  Hurlburt  has  not  been  well  during  the  past  year  or  two,  but 
is  regaining  her  strength. 

She  is  now,  with  her  mother,  in  Chicago,  passing  her  time  in  writing, 
the  study  of  music,  and  keeping  up  her  physical  culture. 

“It  is  indeed  a pleasure,”  she  writes,  “to  once  again  hear  from  the 
dear  D.  T.  S.,  for  there  the  happiest  years  of  my  life  were  spent.” 


Gertrude  E.  Kinkerter  (Mrs.  J.  B.  McWhirk),  612  S.  Elizabeth  St., 
Lima,  Ohio. 

In  October,  1900,  Miss  Kinkerter,  of  Ithaca,  Mich.,  became  Mrs. 
McWhirk. 

Although  a busy  housewife  and  the  mother  of  two  little  people,  she 
finds  time  for  the  interests  which  keep  alive  her  love  for  study. 

She  is  now  abridging  “Enoch  Arden”  to  be  used  with  musical  accom- 
paniment, and  she  finds  that  her  expressive  “hand  has  not  lost  its  cun- 
ning.” 

She  is  a member  of  the  Sappho  Club  of  Lima. 


Lillian  Leigh  Kirk  (Mrs.  Robert  Grandi),  permanent  address,  Findlay, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Kirk  joined  a repertoire  company  immediately  after  her  gradua- 
tion, and  has  been  steadily  employed  since  that  time,  with  various  com- 
panies, sometimes  playing  eccentric  character  parts,  sometimes  leads. 

It  was  while  playing  with  the  Erwood  Company  that  she  met  Robert 
Grandi,  a cousin  of  Alexander  Salvini,  and  during  an  engagement  in 
Elyria,  Ohio,  two  years  ago,  she  became  Mrs.  Grandi. 

Since  that  time  their  longest  engagement  has  been  with  the  Chicago 
Stock  Company. 


Miss  Mabell  Stanley  Leonard,  20  John  R.  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

In  the  fall  of  ’99  Miss  Leonard  began  teaching  in  the  Vet  Academy 
of  Music. 

In  1900  she  opened  a private  studio  in  the  Valpey  Building,  and  was 


Mrs.  Ethel  Hollingshead  Keefer. 
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also  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  Brooklyn  Avenue  School  of  Music  and 
Fine  Arts. 

She  appeared  often  with  the  Cap  and  Gown  Club. 

In  1901  she  went  to  Paris,  Texas,  where  she  had  charge  of  the  elocu- 
tion, dramatic  art  and  physical  culture  in  the  Mary  Connor  College. 

She  was  most  successful  in  this  venture,  and  gave  a number  of 
pleasing  concerts  with  her  pupils. 

The  Paris  Morning  News  of  May,  1902,  contained  the  following  com- 
ment : “Miss  Leonard’s  reading,  ‘A  Vision,’  was  very  touching,  and 
brought  moisture  to  the  eyes  of  most  people  in  the  audience,  and  her 
‘Things  Ain’t  as  they  Uster  Be’  was  one  of  the  best  ever  heard  by  a 
Paris  audience.  Though  she  was  rosy  and  youthful,  and  her  voice  as 
sweet  as  a silvery  bell,  her  personality  was  lost  in  this  reading.  The 
audience  saw  grey  hairs,  tottering  steps,  trembling  hands,  spectacles  and 
all  the  accompaniments  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  heard  a piping 
voice.  Her  work  in  this  selection  was  very  clever,  indeed.” 

The  following  fall  she  returned  to  Detroit  to  take  charge  of  the 
department  of  Elocution,  Dramatic  Art  and  Physical  Culture  at  the  Michi- 
gan Conservatory  of  Music,  which  position  she  now  holds. 

This  winter  has  found  her  often  upon  the  Lyceum  platform,  where  her 
strong,  musical  voice  has  delighted  her  audiences.  During  the  month  of 
January  she  made  a three  weeks  tour  in  Canada  with  W.  Spencer  Jones’ 
Concert  Company. 

Her  efforts  as  chairman  of  the  banquet  and  decorating  committee  for 
the  D.  T.  S.  A.  meeting  in  1903,  were  most  commendable.  She  is  capable 
and  efficient  in  whatever  she  undertakes. 


Miss  Florella  R.  Lowry,  55  Canfield  Ave.  E.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  class  honor  of  replying  to  the  address  to  the  class  given  by 
Mrs.  Ockenden  of  ’82  was  given  to  Miss  Lowry. 

The  summer  of  1899  was  spent  by  Miss  Lowry  at  Caledonia  Springs, 
Ontario,  in  further  study  with  Mrs.  Noble. 

The  following  summer  she  traveled  with  Mrs.  Noble’s  party  in 
Europe,  devoting  a part  of  her  time  to  study  in  the  London  School,  and 
appearing  several  times  before  English  audiences.  Her  holidays  last  sum- 
mer were  spent  in  Jamaica,  traveling  with  Mrs.  Noble. 

Miss  Lowry  has  for  a number  of  years  held  the  position  of  first 
assistant  in  the  Farrand  School. 
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She  has  devoted  many  of  her  vacations  and  leisure  hours  to  her 
favorite  study.  She  is  an  active  member  of  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  Dramatic  Club 
and  the  Study  Club  for  Expression. 

In  her  recitations  and  amateur  roles  Miss  Lowry  never  fails  to  give 
the  “one  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin.” 


Mrs.  Kate  Latimer  Moon-Parker  (Mrs.  Edward  G.  B.  Moon-Parker). 

Mrs.  Moon-Parker  was  born  at  Headington,  near  Oxford,  Eng.,  and 
was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Latimer,  an  Anglican  clergyman  and 
a lineal  descendant  of  England’s  “martyr  bishop.”  She  was  educated  by 
Oxford  tutors  and  by  her  father,  who  was  a man  of  high  education  and 
culture.  Mrs.  Moon-Parker  was  a fine  linguist,  speaking  and  read- 
ing five  languages  fluently. 

She  spent  much  time  in  travel,  which  in  itself  is  a most  effective  edu- 
cation. She  not  only  visited  most  European  countries,  but  the  north  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  having  resided  seven  years  in  Syria,  where  her  husband 
was  employed  in  English  interests. 

After  her  graduation  from  the  Chaffee-Noble  School,  London,  Mrs. 
Moon-Parker  came  to  America  in  1893  to  study  with  Mrs.  Noble.  She 
taught  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  was  for  several  years  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  D.  T.  S.  She  received  the  diploma  of  the  school  in  ’99. 
She  was  an  able  Shakespearian  reader,  and  made  an  arrangement  of  “Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,”  which  she  read  in  Detroit  and  elsewhere  with  great  success. 

She  died  at  Montreal,  Que.,  November  1,  1900.  We  quote  two  stanzas 
from  a poem  written  by  Mrs.  Hester  Johnson  Spinning,  of  the  class  of 
’97,  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Moon- Parker’s  passing  away : 

The  shrouding  curtain,  thy  fair  hand 
Hath  lifted,  and  I see  thee  stand, 
pace  unto  face,  at  last. 

With  all  those  mighty  dead,  whose  thought 
Thy  genius  into  life  hath  brought, 

In  thine  enchanted  past. 

The  world  you  left  is  better,  dear. 

Because  you  dwelt  among  us  here, 

A soul  sublime,  intense; 

The  seed  you  scattered  shall  arise 
In  curling  incense  to  the  skies. 

And  blooming  affluence. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  DeWitt  Trowbridge. 
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Josephine  McKee  Parsons  (Mrs.  Charles  B.  Lawrence),  729  Fourth 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Parsons  spent  the  summer  of  ’99  with  Mrs.  Noble  in  the  east 
and  at  Caledonia  Springs,  Ont. 

The  following  fall  she  was  made  one  of  the  assistant  teachers  at  the 
D.  T.  S.  She  also  went  out  with  the  Cap  and  Gown  Club  on  concert 
tours. 

In  January,  of  1900,  she  was  married.  She  has  since  then  filled  a 
few  engagements  with  the  Cap  and  Gown  Club,  and  has  appeared  with 
the  D.  T.  S.  A.  Dramatic  Club,  but  for  the  past  two  years,  the  greater 
share  of  her  time  has  been  devoted  to  Master  Elwood  Parsons  Lawrence. 
She  hopes  to  resume  her  work  in  elocution  in  the  near  future. 


Miss  Florence  May  Pashley,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Since  her  graduation,  Miss  Pashley  has  taught  elocution  and  engaged 
in  concert  work  in  Windsor  and  surrounding  towns. 

The  summer  of  1900  was  given  to  concert  work  in  eastern  Canada, 
where  her  recitals  were  received  with  such  pleasure  that  return  engage- 
ments in  1903  were  highly  successful. 

From  1900  to  1903  Miss  Pashley  taught  in  the  Windsor  Public  Schools. 

For  the  past,  three  years,  Detroit  audiences  have  been  delighted  with 
Miss  Pashley’s  work  in  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  Dramatic  Club,  where  her  pleasing 
personality  has  made  the  “juvenile  woman”  always  a success. 


Miss  Charlotte  Powell,  89  Reed  Place,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  first  years  after  leaving  the  D.  T.  S.,  Miss  Powell,  of  Paris, 
Ont.,  gave  readings,  and,  with  four  of  her  classmates,  formed  the  “Cap 
and  Gown  Club,”  and  toured  the  towns  of  lower  Michigan,  giving  con- 
certs ; their  chief  “vehicle”  being  “Five  Cups  of  Chocolate,”  a breezy  sketch 
in  which  their  clever  work  won  for  them  much  praise  from  audience  and 
press. 

She  has  traveled  professionally  through  Canada  and  the  northern 
lakes,  receiving  special  mention  for  her  character  and  dialect  work,  in 
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which  she  excels.  She  has  also  been  active  in  amateur  theatricals.  The 
department  of  Elocution  in  the  Brooklyn  Avenue  School  of  Music  was 
under  her  direction  for  a year. 

Miss  Powell  possesses  a voice  of  great  range  and  of  most  pleasing 
quality. 


Mrs.  Emma  Burtraw  Raviler  (Mrs.  Ferdinand  A.  Raviler),  436  Fort 
St.  E.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

While  taking  up  the  course  in  the  D.  T.  S.,  Mrs.  Raviler  conducted 
classes  in  Detroit,  and  during  the  summers  taught  in  the  suburbs  of 
Grand  Rapids.  The  work  near  Grand  Rapids  was  continued  for  four 
summers,  her  pupils  there  organizing  clubs  for  several  successful  concerts. 

Mrs.  Raviler  established  a school  in  1900  which  she  calls  the  E.  B.  R. 
School  of  Expression.  Her  children’s  entertainments  have  been  original  and 
unique,  Mrs.  Raviler  having  written  and  arranged  some  very  taking  num- 
bers. Two  of  her  tiny  pupils  are  much  sought  after  as  reciters. 

She  has  been  enthusiastically  received  as  an  entertainer,  throughout 
Michigan.  She  was  a charter  member  of  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  Dramatic  Club, 
holding  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  for  two  years.  Last  season 
she  directed  the  Iris  Dramatic  Club.  She  is  a member  of  the  Detroit 
Sorosis,  secretary  of  the  Detroit  Parliamentary  Law  Club,  and  a member 
of  the  Hayward  Chapter,  No.  37,  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 

Her  pupils,  many  friends,  and  club  associates  are  staunch  in  their 
admiration  of  her  faithfulness  to  whatever  she  undertakes,  and  her  true 
womanliness. 

Her  little  daughter,  Vivian  Iva,  aged  eleven,  has  an  unusual  talent 
for  music,  singing  and  elocution. 


Nancy  Gilmore  Rice  (Mrs.  William  Harrison  Anderson),  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

“The  D.  T.  S.  days  and  their  influence  have  meant  a full  life  to  me, 
and  I would  like  to  talk  about  it  and  fill  all  the  pages,  only  I am  anxious 
to  see  what  everybody  else  has  to  say,  and  hear  how  all  the  girls  (Bless 
them  all!)  have  taken  their  work  into  the  big  life  outside  of  school.  For 
four  years  before  I actually  came  to  you  in  Detroit  my  one  thought  and 
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ambition  was  the  D.  T.  S.  One  bright  day  my  path  crossed  that  of  Miss 
Kate  Seaver  Downs  (class  of  ’82),  and  from  that  instant  I began  to  feel 
the  divine  spark  of  inspiration.  At  last,  the  day  came  when  the  little 
mother  put  me  on  a train  in  Mississippi  and  I made  my  first  step  into 
the  strange  world  alone,  and  it  was  toward  Detroit  and  the  D.  T.  S. 

“In  thinking  it  all  over  now,  the  year  of  ’99  was  one  of  growing  and 
rounding  out,  and  realizing  what  things  really  meant.  The  class  of  ’99 ! 
I look  at  the  picture  of  them  all  now  sometimes,  and  send  them  my 
loving  thoughts.  The  little  ‘instances’  that  come  into  my  mind  are  all 
dressed  in  caps  and  gowns.  Then  came  a long  happy  summer  with  Mrs. 
Noble,  traveling  and  studying.  Boston  and  Middletown,  Conn.,  but  best 
of  all  the  little  home  in  the  Vermont  Mountains  for  a whole  month.  It 
was  Mrs.  Noble  who  stood  with  me  ‘where  the  brook  and  river  meet,’  for 
she  helped  me  into  my  first  long  gown , and  taught  me  to  do  up  my  hair, 
and  there  were  ‘some  tears  in  the  true  performing  of  it.’ 

“We  who  have  ventured  to  beard  the  ‘ Lion  Manager  in  his  den,’  know 
the  trials  and  struggles  and  heartaches  of  an  amateur.  My  experience 
was  not  one  of  roses,  nor  one  of  brilliant  successes,  but  I learned  the 
greatest  lesson  of  life,  ‘Charity  in  all  things,’  so  you  see  I am  the  gainer. 

“My  first  experience  before  the  footlights  was  with  a repertoire  com- 
pany, where  I played  two  very  good  parts  that  gave  me  fine  experience 
in  ‘stage  business,’  but  best  of  all,  took  off  the  stamp  of  ‘amateur’  when  I 
again  called  at  a manager’s  office.  These  parts  were  Nannine  in  ‘Camille,’ 
and  Felice  in  ‘As  in  a Looking-glass.’  This  led  to  a better  engagement 
with  Paul  Gilmore,  playing  Constance,  in  the  ‘Three  Musketeers.’  From 
that  I entered  a stock  company,  playing  during  the  season  of  1901-02 
thirty-seven  parts ; all  were  good,  and  gave  me  a valued  experience.  I 
think  my  favorities  were  the  sweet  girlish  parts ; there  was  Bess  Van 
Buren  in  the  ‘Charity  Ball,’  Nelly  Holt  in  ‘Christopher  Junior,’  Minnie 
Gillfilian  in  ‘Sweet  Lavender,’  Susan,  in  ‘Held  by  the  Enemy,’  and  Polly 
Fletcher  in  ‘Lost  Paradise.’ 

“In  the  meantime,  during  the  Nashville  engagement,  in  spite  of  all 
my  hopes  and  dramatic  ambitions,  I signed  a contract  for  a life  engage- 
ment, but  leading  lady  this  time,  if  you  please ! There  was  one  more 
year  of  ‘play  acting’  just  to  make  sure;  that  was  with  ‘Nathan  Hale,’  a 
charming  play  by  Clyde  Fitch,  with  Howard  Kyle  for  the  star.  I played 
the  ‘Naughty  Little  Angelica.’  I heard  my  last  overture  the  night  of  April 
13,  1902,  in  San  Francisco,  so  that  was  the  end  of  my  ‘career!’  Not  the 
end  of  my  work,  though,  D.  T.  S.  sisters,  for  it  is  my  joy  to  keep  in 
touch  with  all  expression.  I read  a great  deal,  and  shall  continue  to  do 
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so  as  long  as  people  will  listen.  My  husband  enjoys  it  quite  as  much  as 
I,  and  as  Mrs.  Harry  Anderson  I feel  that  I have  made  the  ‘hit  of  my 
life.’  The  star  performer  now  in  our  little  domestic  company  is  a small, 
red-headed,  black-eyed  individual,  aged  ten  months,  who  bids  fair  to  hold 
the  center  of  the  stage  for  the  rest  of  his  engagement,  but  I don’t  mind. 
His  name  is  John  D.,  but  we  call  him  ‘Sonny,’  and  that’s  all,  except  that 
in  my  own  poor  little  way  I was  a better  actress  and  am  a better  wife 
and  mother,  because  I have  the  privilege  of  being  a D.  T.  S.  A.” 


Ivy  Robinson  (Mrs.  Roy  J.  Banta),  312  N.  Metcalf  St.,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Miss  Robinson  was  given  the  class  honor  of  reciting  at  the  gradua- 
tion exercises. 

On  her  return  to  Lima  she  appeared  before  many  clubs,  and  never 
failed  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  her  audiences  by  her  grace  and  ease 
of  manner.  She  enters  most  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  her  selections, 
and  few,  if  any,  so  easily  and  naturally  make  themselves  heard,  under- 
stood and  felt. 

She  was  married  last  October  to  Mr.  Roy  Joseph  Banta,  of  Lima,  Ohio. 


Sarah  Blanche  Rodwell  (Mrs.  Henry  Jones),  Route  Four,  Waupaca, 
Wis. 

Miss  Rodwell  taught  a class  of  children  and  appeared  at  several  con- 
certs, but  in  1900  she  chose  a domestic  life.  She  has  a pleasant  home, 
one  and  a half  miles  from  Waupaca.  Her  time  is  devoted  to  household 
cares  and  to  little  Esther  Emogene. 


Miss  Gertrude  Mae  Swan,  408  West  Second  Ave.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Miss  Swan,  following  her  graduation,  returned  to  Chatham,  Ontario, 
her  home-town,  and  entered  the  Ursuline  Academy  in  the  capacity  of 
teacher  and  student,  where  two  very  delightful  and  successful  years  were 
spent  by  her.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  work  Miss  Swan  returned  to 
Detroit,  accepting  a position  with  friends  whom  she  had  met  during 
her  school  days  of  ’98-’99,  remaining  until  June  1,  1903,  at  which  time 
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she  moved  to  Flint,  Michigan,  where  she  established  a studio  for  the  teach- 
ing of  elocution  and  physical  culture. 

Having  been  persevering  in  her  efforts,  present  indications  point 
toward  a brilliant  success  for  Miss  Swan. 


Blanche  Leona  Van  Husan  (Mrs.  George  W.  Clark),  617  Second  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Harmonious  in  her  interpretations,  correct  in  her  knowledge  of 
technique,  Miss  Van  Husan’s  efforts  as  reciter,  actress  and  teacher  have 
been  victory  crowned. 

In  1900  she  joined  a concert  company,  which  traveled  though  Michi- 
gan and  Indiana.  In  1901  she  taught  in  Indiana.  In  the  spring  of  1902 
she  went  to  New  York,  where  she  joined  the  Southard  Dramatic  Com- 
pany which  played  in  repertoire  through  the  eastern  states.  Returning  to 
Detroit  in  the  fall  she  took  Miss  Rudberg’s  place  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Art  in  the  Michigan  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

In  the  fall  of  1902  Miss  Van  Husan  became  Mrs.  Clark.  At  her 
pretty  church  wedding  her  classmates  in  their  graduating  dresses  (white 
caps  and  gowns)  acted  as  ushers. 

Mrs.  Clark  is  now  the  happy  mother  of  little  Janice  Clark,  who  made 
her  first  appearance  upon  the  world’s  great  stage  a few  months  ago. 


Say  fine  things  simply,  and  not  simple  things  finely. 

Do  not  build  your  success  upon  another’s  failure. 

The  law  of  extension  is  the  chief  law  in  dramatic  work — the  self- 
surrender. 
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1900 


Class  Motto:  “The  hours  are  yours  ’twixt  dawn  and  night,  and  since  youth’s 
sure  aftermath  is  memory,  use  the  day  aright.” — Richard  Burton. 


Mrs.  Blanche  Getts  Campbell,  care  Mr.  W.  S.  Getts,  Waterloo,  Ind. 

The  fall  after  her  graduation  Mrs.  Campbell  joined  Hubert  Labadie’s 
Faust  Company,  assuming  the  character  of  Martha,  and  going  as  far  south 
with  the  company  as  Texas. 

This  season  she  is  with  the  Perochi-Beldini  Company,  which  played 
Savannah,  Pensacola,  Key  West,  Tampa,  Jacksonville  and  Havana,  Cuba. 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  subtle  in  emotive  parts,  and  delicately  realistic  in 
humor.  She  has  an  unusually  rich  voice  under  a masterful  control. 


Miss  Louise  E.  Coulon,  Pioneer,  Ohio. 

Miss  Coulon  remained  in  Detroit  for  the  summer  school  after  her 
graduation,  and  then  went  to  West  Unity,  Ohio,  her  old  home,  where  she 
opened  classes  in  elocution,  and  also  at  Alverdton,  Ohio,  and  gave  a 
number  of  recitals.  In  the  summer  of  1901,  her  family  moving  to  Hol- 
gate,  Ohio,  she  went  there  and  opened  classes  in  Holgate,  Grand  Rapids, 
and  Continental,  Ohio.  Many  recitals  were  given  in  these  places  and  in 
other  towns  in  the  vicinity. 

From  Holgate,  Miss  Coulon  moved  to  Pioneer,  Ohio,  where  she  has 
since  made  her  home.  Classes  here,  in  Bryan  and  in  West  Unity,  Ohio, 
occupy  most  of  her  attention,  but  she  still  finds  time  for  public  readings, 
and  has  made  an  enviable  name  for  herself  throughout  that  part  of  the 
state. 

“I  love  my  work,”  she  writes,  “and  am  going  to  do  good  with  it. 
Reading  is  the  most  neglected  study  in  the  public  schools  here,  and  the 
taste  for  reading  is  far  from  good.” 


Mrs.  Emily  Farrow  Gregory,  28  East  Twenty-third  St.,  Madison  Sq. 
South,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Emily  Farrow  Gregory,  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  received  the  gold, 
medal  for  her  work  in  the  philosophy  of  expression. 


Miss  Harriet  B.  Saxe. 
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The  year  following  her  graduation  3lie  returned  to  the  school  for 
post-graduate  work.  During  the  summer  of  ’01  she  read  quite  extensively 
in  the  southwestern  States,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  she  went  to  New 
York  City  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Miss  Edith  Cline  Ford. 

Mrs.  Gregory’s  work  as  a reader  has  been  constantly  growing  in  favor 
with  the  people  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity  during  her  three  years  of 
professional  life  in  that  city.  She  is  considered  one  of  the  best  inter- 
preters of  the  Southern  and  Negro  dialects. 

Mrs.  James  Henry  Parker,  president  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  wrote  of  her:  “Her  dialect  stories  are 
told  as  only  a Southerner  can  tell  them,  and  I heartily  commend  her  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  beloved  Southern  land.” 

As  the  old  black  Mammy  of  Southern  days  Mrs.  Gregory  received 
an  ovation  at  a reception  at  Sherry’s,  given  by  the  New  York  City  Chap- 
ter of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  at  which  were  many  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  D.  A.  R.  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Gregory  has  lectured  quite  extensively  on  the  literature  of  the 
South  for  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York. 

She  is  clever  in  other  roles  as  well,  and  she  has  had  marked  success 
in  several  original  sketches  which  she  has  given  quite  extensively  in  draw- 
ing-rooms and  for  clubs. 

Mrs.  Gregory’s  career  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  her  many 
friends  of  the  D.  T.  S. 


Miss  Isabel  Guina,  681  Twenty-fourth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Guina  often  appears  in  concert  programmes,  and  takes  an  active 
interest  in  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  Dramatic  Club,  and  the  Study  Club  for  Expres- 
sion. 

She  is  graceful,  and  has  a pleasing  stage  presence.  Her  parts  in  the 
plays  of  the  Dramatic  Club  have  been  artistically  rendered. 


Marie  Aletta  Lent  (Mrs.  Ernst  Calvin  Hagener),  230  Twentieth  St., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Miss  Lent  had  begun  her  teaching  in  Toledo  while  still  a pupil  at 
the  D,  T.  S.,  taking  up  her  studies  during  her  vacations. 
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She  taught  with  growing  interest  and  success  until  March,  1902,  when 
she  decided  to  change  her  vocation,  and  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hagener,  treasurer  and  assistant  manager  of  the  United  States  Malleable 
Iron  Co.  She  is  now  the  happy  possessor  of  a baby  daughter  named 
Ruth  Lucile. 

Mrs.  Hagener  still  receives  a few  private  pupils  at  her  home. 


Miss  Kate  M.  McIntosh,  908  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Private  teaching,  in  Detroit  and  New  York  City,  has  occupied  the 
time  of  Miss  McIntosh.  She  spent  last  summer  with  a family  at  Atlantic 
City,  acting  as  companion  and  teacher  for  the  little  daughter.  She  re- 
turned to  Detroit  last  winter,  and  will  teach  elocution  and  oil  painting. 

Miss  McIntosh’s  home  was  Montreal.  She  is  of  Scotch  descent,  and 
some  of  her  best  recitations  have  been  in  the  Scotch  dialect. 


Miss  Gertrude  Goodwin  Miller,  86  Ash  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A true  delineator  of  character,  the  possessor  of  a voice  of  great  dram- 
atic power  and  a well-trained  body,  Miss  Miller  has  been  accorded  justly 
earned  praise  by  many  audiences  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Ontario. 

Her  programmes  consist  of  an  arrangement  of  “Fanchon  the  Cricket,” 
which  was  booked  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Peet  during  the  season  of  1902-3,  and 
“Star  Bright,”  a dramatization  of  “Capt.  January,”  with  which  she  made 
return  dates  later,  the  same  season. 

This  past  winter  she  has  toured  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bruce 
Logan. 

The  Dramatic  Mirror,  Chicago,  says  of  her: 

“Miss  Gertrude  Miller  has  made  herself  very  popular  with  her  dram- 
atic readings,  conspicuous  amongst  which  is  her  presentation  of  ‘Fanchon 
the  Cricket/  the  play  made  renowned  by  Maggie  Mitchell. 

“Miss  Miller  delivers  the  whole  text  of  the  play  unaided  by  costumes, 
scenery,  or  any  other  accessories,  the  seven  characters  embodied  in  the 
comedy-drama  being  given  by  her  so  vividly  that  it  is  hard  for  the  hearers 
to  believe  that  the  performance  is  given  by  a single  person.  Each  character 
is  made  to  stand  out  in  its  individuality,  the  voices  and  mannerisms  being 
extremely  realistic. 
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“Miss  Miller  is  materially  assisted  in  her  work  by  her  exceptional 
dramatic  powers  and  wonderful  voice;  and  to  these  is  added  a very  hand- 
some and  graceful  stage  presence. 

“Each  movement  and  change  of  voice  is  given  in  that  natural  manner 
which  denotes  the  finish  of  a true  and  earnest  artist” 


Miss  Blanche  Rose,  116  High  St.  E.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

In  1901  Miss  Rose  was  in  the  school  for  a post-graduate  course.  The 
following  fall  she  went  to  New  York,  and  joined  Kyrle  Bellew’s  “A 
Gentleman  of  France”  Company.  Later  she  went  with  “The  Christian.” 

During  1902-3  Miss  Rose  was  cast  as  Lady  Capulet  in  “Romeo  and 
Juliet,”  and  Jessica,  in  the  “Merchant  of  Venice”  in  R.  F.  Trevellick’s 
Company. 

The  first  of  this  past  season  she  was  with  a farce  comedy  company  for 
two  months,  then  joined  B.  C.  Plutney’s  Company,  assuming  the  roles  of 
Mercy  Jones  in  “Convict  Stripes,”  Aunt  Betsy  in  “Ohio  Kid,”  Mrs. 
Samuels  in  the  “James  Boys,”  and  Barbara  in  “A  True  Kentuckian.” 

Miss  Rose  is  an  earnest  worker,  and  is  making  good  progress  in  her 
profession. 


Miss  Mary  Pauline  Smith,  327  Lincoln  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Smith  received  the  gold  medal  for  theory  in  1899,  and  in  both 
her  junior  and  senior  years  received  class  honors. 

Since  her  graduation  Miss  Smith  has  given  both  parlor  and  platform 
recitals. 

“Strong  yet  dainty  in  her  rendition,”  is  the  praise  the  newspapers  have 
often  given  her. 


Miss  Eva  J.  Varney,  74  Warren  Ave.  East,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Varney  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  she  has  accomplished 
a great  deal  in  the  few  years  since  her  graduation. 

She  has  given  numerous  successful  recitals  in  and  near  Detroit,  and 
in  New  York  City,  and  has  appeared  in  several  dramatic  productions,  in- 
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eluding  some  weeks  with  the  Pike  Stock  Company,  and  a season  with  the 
Imperial  Dramatic  Company.  Her  work,  not  only  as  a juvenile  and  sou- 
brette,  but  in  character  parts,  being  most  artistic  and  commendable.  In  her 
professional  work,  she  uses  the  name  of  Jane  Chester. 

For  two  years  Miss  Varney  was  stage  director  for  the  “Mercury 
Club”  of  Detroit.  She  was  also  a member  of  the  “Cap  and  Gown  Club” 
and  helped  to  make  the  sketch,  “Five  Cups  of  Chocolate,”  a success. 

The  summer  of  1902  she  studied  physical  culture,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  health,  but  made  use  of  it  the  following  winter,  and  organized  large 
classes  in  Flint,  Mich.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  While  thus  engaged,  she 
gave  a number  of  recitals  in  the  different  cities.  Early  in  1903  she  enjoyed 
a six  weeks’  tour  with  the  Horst  Concert  Company. 

In  addition  to  her  public  work,  she  has  taught  elocution  privately,  and 
for  a season  was  instructor  in  dancing  in  the  Brooklyn  Avenue  School 
of  Music  and  Fine  Arts. 

Miss  Varney  is  a very  bright  and  original  young  lady.  She  has  writ- 
ten a number  of  clever  sketches  and  arranged  many  more  for  readings. 

Her  talk  on  “The  Reader  and  His  Audience,”  given  before  the  Michi- 
gan Association  of  Elocutionists,  was  well  received. 


The  very  heart  of  grace  is  poise. 

Theory  knows  the  rules — practice  finds  out  the  exceptions. 

Expression  is  the  opening  up  of  all  our  powers.  It  takes  the  whole 
of  a man  or  woman  to  do  anything. 

If  you  are  alive  to  your  finger-tips  in  even  the  smallest  things  you  do, 
some  one  is  going  to  get  a spark  from  you. 


Mrs.  Helen  Wyrick  Shafor. 
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Class  Motto:  “Mastery  depends  upon  practice  of  methods,  submission  to  dis- 
cipline, possession  of  the  fruits  of  experience,  and  command  of  skill.” — Mabie. 


Miss  Lila  Gladden  Cole,  permanent  address,  Russeldale,  Ontario. 

One  year  was  spent  by  Miss  Cole  in  teaching  at  Mitchel,  Ont.  She 
then  went  to  Toronto,  where,  during  1902-3,  she  did  studio  teaching  and 
concert  work. 

She  has  a charming  stage  presence,  and  a ladylike  simplicity  of  man- 
ner which  captivates  the  audience  before  she  speaks.  She  is  particularly 
pleasing  in  her  Scotch  dialect  numbers. 

The  season  of  1903-4  was  spent  in  post-graduate  studies  with  Mrs. 
Noble,  in  Middletown,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Dora  Eaton  (Mrs.  Orin  A.  Eaton),  St.  Ignace,  Mich. 

Mrs,  Eaton’s  success  in  teaching  and  platform  work  in  the  north  of 
Michigan  has  far  exceeded  her  anticipations.  Her  home  duties  demand  a 
portion  of  her  time,  which  fact  she  does  not  regret,  although  devoted 
to  the  art  of  which  she  is  such  a pleasing  exponent.  She  has  prepared 
for  this  season’s  tour  an  arrangement  of  “Ingomar.” 

Mrs.  Lida  Merab  Eberhardt  (Mrs.  Henry  J.  Eberhardt),  Delray,  Mich. 

Ease  of  manner  and  a strong  voice  are  the  fortunate  possessions  nature 
has  given  Mrs.  Eberhardt.  She  won  a prize,  a gold  medal,  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Expression  contest.  She  has  been  an  attractive  member 
of  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  Dramatic  Club,  has  appeared  as  reader,  and  taught 
elocution  for  one  winter  in  the  Delray  Conservatory  of  Music. 

She  played  for  three  weeks  with  the  Pike  Theatre  Company,  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  Detroit,  receiving  much  praise  for  her  part  in  “The  Social 
Highwayman.” 

During  the  winter  of  1903-4  she  taught  privately  and  assisted  at  con- 
certs. 

She  recently  went  out  with  “The  Awakening  of  Mr.  Pipps”  Company. 

Her  stage  name  is  Lida  Merab. 
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Mrs.  Helen  Fleming  (stage  name,  Eleanor  Francis),  Hotel  Hayes, 
Sixty-fourth  St.  and  Lexington  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Recitals  in  the  vicinity  of  her  old  home,  Hart,  Mich.,  occupied  Mrs. 
Fleming’s  attention  at  first. 

She  has  since  resided  in  Detroit  and  Chicago,  and  has  completed  a 
business  course  in  Toronto.  She  has  been  much  admired,  especially  in 
soubrette  roles.  She  is  now  known  in  public  and  private  life  by  her  stage 
name,  Miss  Eleanor  Francis. 

Miss  Katherine  Niebergall,  22  Ouellette  Ave.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

A summer  in  Europe,  spent  in  study  and  travel  with  Mrs.  Noble,  fol- 
lowed Miss  Niebergall’s  graduation'  from  the  D.  T.  S. 

In  1902  she  astonished  her  friends,  though  not  her  teachers,  by  going 
to  New  York  and  joining  “The  Old  Si  Stebbins”  Company,  in  the  part  of 
Minnie  Stebbins,  an  innocent  country  lass. 

“Miss  Nieber,”  as  she  was  known  in  the  profession,  delighted  critics 
and  play-goers  for  one  season.  Last  fall  she  went  out  for  a short  engage- 
ment with  “A  Great  Game,”  in  the  leading  juvenile  role  of  Edith  Hasting, 
after  which  she  was  persuaded  to  forego  for  a time  her  stage-life 
and  remain  at  home. 

Miss  Niebergall  is  artistic,  and  subtly  graceful  in  all  her  recitations 
and  parts,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  may  again  appear  before  the  foot- 
lights in  the  near  future. 

She  has  played  one  or  two  leading  juvenile  roles  with  the  D.  T.  S.  A. 
Dramatic  Club,  and  in  this  style  of  parts  always  wins  the  sympathy  of 
her  audiences. 

She  is  also  a member  of  the  Study  Club  for  Expression. 


Mrs.  Marion  Orr  (Mrs.  John  J.  Orr),  315  Putnam  Ave.,  care  Willis 
S.  Bush. 

Mrs.  Orr  took  a post-graduate  course  in  1901-2,  giving  her  attention 
to  dramatic  art.  In  the  fall  of  1902,  she  joined  a company  organized  by 
Miss  Rujaero  for  exploiting  her  own  play  called  “A  Broken  Heart.”  This 
engagement  lasted  throughout  the  theatrical  season. 

The  past  winter  Mrs.  Orr  has  spent  in  Detroit,  but  the  spring  will 
again  see  her  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Nina  Orr,  on  the  road,  this  time 
with  a special  company  for  a tour  through  Ontario. 
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Miss  Lavina  C.  Rudberg,  permanent  address,  442  Third  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Rudberg  was  the  first  teacher  in  the  department  of  Reading  and 
Physical  Culture  at  the  Michigan  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  position 
she  held  for  two  years,  resigning  to  go  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  she 
conducted  classes  in  physical  culture.  The  summer  of  1902  was  spent  in 
Ludington,  Mich.,  teaching  at  the  Assembly.  The  winter  of  1902-1903, 
Miss  Rudberg  taught  physical  culture  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1903  conducted  a class  in  the  same  line  of  work  at  the  home 
of  Elbert  Hubbard,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Classes  in  Chicago,  later  in  the 
summer  followed,  then  others  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  The  winter  of  1903-4 
found  her  teaching  physical  culture  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  she  has  met 
with  the  most  flattering  results. 

Of  a quiet,  but  business-like  and  convincing  manner,  Miss  Rudberg 
leaves  a pleasant  impression  wherever  her  work  calls  her. 


Miss  Flora  Mabelle  Schnoor  (Flora  Fairfield),  New  Baltimore,  Mich. 

Miss  Schnoor  is  the  youngest,  but  one,  of  the  graduates  of  the  D.  T.  S. 
She  took  first  prize  in  the  Philosophy  of  Expression  examination.  Miss 
Schnoor  spent  one  summer  with  Mrs.  Noble  in  private  study,  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  Her  monologues  received  much  praise  from  press  and  audi- 
ence. 

Soon  after  graduating,  she  signed  with  “On  the  Stroke  of  Twelve” 
Company  to  play  the  part  of  Doris  for  the  season  of  1901-2.  The  follow- 
ing winter  she  was  Jess  Bainbridge,  the  leading  ingenue,  in  the  same  play. 

Her  work  in  this  role  attracted  the  attention  of  eastern  managers,  who 
offered  her  the  part  of  Honoria  in  “The  Cardinal,”  in  which  they  were 
starring  Edwin  Holt.  She  accepted,  and  continued  with  that  company  until 
it  closed. 

A journalist  and  dramatic  critic  has  said  of  her:  “She  will  be  a suc- 
cess, because  she  acts  as  naturally  as  a bird  sings ; there  is  nothing  strained 
or  overdone  in  her  efforts,  which  are  the  instinctive  outpour  of  a natural 
genius.” 

Miss  Schnoor  has  talent  in  more  than  the  art  of  acting.  She  has  writ- 
ten several  songs,  two  of  which  are  soon  to  be  published. 

Her  summers  are  spent  at  her  home  in  New  Baltimore,  Mich.,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  St.  Clair, 
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Mrs.  Gertrude  Avery  Shields,  233  Garfield  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ambitious  from  girlhood  to  receive  help  that  would  aid  her  in  expres- 
sion, Mrs.  Shields  informed  her  teachers  on  entering  the  D.  T.  S.  that  she 
had  had  only  one  lesson  in  her  life,  and  that  on  an  essay  which  took  the 
prize  in  a contest  at  Hillsdale  College,  of  which  she  is  a graduate. 

After  finishing  a two  years  course  she  was  most  proficient  in  char- 
acter impersonations.  She  took  post-graduate  work  with  Mrs.  Noble  in 
one  of  her  summer  schools. 

At  the  close  of  her  first  season  with  the  company  playing  “Ostler  Joe,” 
in  which  she  doubled  in  the  roles  of  a character  old  lady  and  a young 
woman,  her  manager  learned  with  astonishment  that  she  had  joined  his 
company  as  a beginner. 

The  next  two  seasons  found  her  with  Marsh  Bros,  playing  “Fisher- 
man’s Luck,”  and  “The  Lillian  Mortimer”  Company. 

Mrs.  Shields  is  a clever  writer  and  also  “excels  in  china  painting, 
water  colors  and  oils.” 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Southworth,  71  Main  St.,  Winooski,  Vermont. 

Mr.  Southworth  came  to  the  D.  T.  S.  with  the  intention  of  fitting  him- 
self for  the  stage.  Soon  afte-  graduating  he  went  to  New  York,  and  about 
the  middle  of  June  signed  with  the  “Toll  Gate  Inn”  Company,  to  play  a 
double  and  also  act  as  property  man.  Some  three  months  were  to  elapse 
before  rehearsals  were  to  commence,  and  then  his  troubles  began.  He 
writes:  “In  July  I accepted  an  engagement  with  a summer  company  to 
play  the  towns  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  I was  to  have  a salary 
of  twelve  dollars  per  week,  and,  as  usual,  act  as  ‘props.’  I received  only 
nine  dollars,  but  the  management  impressed  me  with  the  fact  that  I was 
getting  experience.  We  remained  out  ten  days.  I had  borrowed  a trunk 
from  a friend,  and  when  I got  back  to  New  York  I had  fifty  cents,  and 
the  trunk  was  left  on  the  dock  in  Providence,  R.  I.  I was  two  weeks 
getting  that  trunk  back.  This  was  really  my  first  engagement.  We  did 
‘Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde,’  ‘Don’t  Tell  My  Wife,’  and  the  howling  melo- 
drama, ‘From  Sire  to  Son.’ 

“After  returning  to  New  York,  I worked  in  a shoe  store  for  a while, 
and  then  went  to  selling  canned  goods  for  a firm  in  New  York.  Imagine 
selling  canned  goods  in  New  York  in  August! 


Mrs.  Alma  Clizbe  King. 
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“In  ‘Toll  Gate  Inn’  I played  two  parts,  made  four  changes  for  every 
performance,  besides  being  ‘props.’  I did  this  for  fifteen  weeks,  until  we 
reached  houses  employing  only  union  men,  where  I was  no  longer  allowed 
to  work  as  ‘props.’  Then  they  took  five  dollars  a week  out  of  my  salary. 
But  when  I look  back,  it  was  the  most  agreeable  season  I ever  spent.  I 
closed  with  them  after  thirty-three  weeks,  thirty  of  which  had  been  ‘one- 
night’  stands. 

“I  went  immediately  to  Buffalo,  reaching  there  on  Friday.  On  Satur- 
day I signed  with  ‘A  Ruined  Life’  Company  for  the  next  season,  and  on 
the  following  Monday  I went  to  work  with  the  Teck  Theatre  Stock  Com- 
pany. It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  just  which  of  my  engagements  was  the 
hardest,  but  I think  the  one  with  the  Teck  Stock  would  stand  as  about 
the  worst.  I was  given  two  or  three  parts  for  each  week.  We  played 
‘Under  Two  Flags,’  ‘The  Little  Minister,’  ‘The  Jilt,’  etc.,  etc.  After  being 
there  three  weeks  I was  given  the  position  of  assistant  stage  manager. 
While  we  were  giving  ‘Under  Two  Flags’  I had  to  stand  behind  the  big 
run,  and  whip  the  horse  upon  which  Cigarette  makes  her  escape.  I used 
to  get  a mouthful  of  sawdust  from  the  horse’s  heels  at  each  performance. 
The  engagement  lasted  eight  weeks. 

“The  following  August  I went  to  Chicago  to  begin  rehearsals  with  ‘A 
Ruined  Life.’  I was  given  the  stage  to  manage  and  also  two  parts  to 
play.  I remained  with  them  twenty-eight  weeks,  leaving  in  March, 
1903.  After  being  out  of  work  for  two  weeks  I secured  an  engage- 
ment with  The  Players  Stock  Company  at  the  Bush  Temple  Theatre  in  Chi- 
cago, as  stage  manager  and  characters.  The  engagement  lasted  twelve 
weeks.  We  put  on  heavy  plays,  such  as  ‘Carmen,’  ‘Three  Musketeers,’  ‘The 
Resurrection,’  ‘Merchant  of  Venice,’  ‘Camille,’  etc.  This  was  the  most  sat- 
isfactory of  any  engagement  I have  played.  I left  Chicago  in  June,  and  in 
August,  I joined  ‘Pickin’s  from  Puck,’  a musical  comedy  carrying  thirty 
people.  I acted  as  stage  manager;  played  eight  weeks,  and  left  at 
Mobile,  Ala. 

“Musical  comedy  was  a new  venture  for  me,  but  as  a whole  I like  it 
as  well  as  anything. 

“I  returned  to  New  York,  but  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  get  any- 
thing at  that  time  of  the  year,  I came  home,  and  for  the  remainder  of  this 
season  shall  devote  myself  to  putting  on  home  talent  plays.” 
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Miss  Anna  Tripp,  Sturgis,  Mich. 

“Little  Tripp,”  as  her  classmates  endearingly  named  her,  is  large  in 
energy  and  ambition.  She  has  for  two  seasons  triumphantly  baffled  with 
the  hardships  of  stage  life,  and  won  artistic  success.  She  says  that  al- 
though she  finds  the  path  one  not  altogether  rose-strewn,  she  is  eager  to 
tread  it  farther. 

Last  year  she  was  with  “The  Millionaire  Tramp,”  and  this  past  season 
she  has  played  a soubrette  lead,  a witch  and  a character  part  with  the 
“Alvin  Joslin”  Company. 


Miss  Treesa  M.  Way,  142  High  St.  West,  Detroit. 

Nature  has  been  very  kind  in  bestowing  upon  the  “littlest  girl”  of 
the  class  of  ’01  many  gifts.  At  the  time  Miss  Way  was  pursuing  her 
studies  in  the  D.  T.  S.,  she  was  also  continuing  her  course  in  the  High 
School,  giving  lessons  in  elocution  and  keeping  up  her  violin  practice. 

Being  a conscientious  student,  she  conveys  to  her  audiences  the  high- 
est interpretation  of  the  author’s  words,  her  flexible  voice  giving  the  deli- 
cate lights  and  shades  so  necessary  for  an  artistic  rendering.  One  number, 
delightful  in  its  novelty,  is  Riley’s  “My  Fiddle,”  which  Miss  Way  recites, 
playing  her  own  accompaniment  on  the  violin. 

Miss  Way  has  done  much  concert  work,  especially  throughout  Michi- 
gan. 

She  is  at  present  director  of  the  Detroit  School  of  Elocution,  having 
for  a year  and  a half  taught  at  the  Western  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Do  not  follow  any  rule  blindly. 

All  the  height  to  which  we  can  reach  must  have  a corresponding  depth. 

Queen  Elizabeth  lived  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  and  every  living  being 
has  had  the  same  privilege  ever  since. 


Miss  Mary  Fish. 
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1902 


Class  Motto:  “Put  well  in  practice  what  you  already  know;  in  so  doing  you 
will  in  good  time  discover  the  hidden  things  you  now  inquire  about.” — Rembrandt. 


Miss  Jessie  Marie  Biggers,  333  N.  Fair  Oaks,  Pasadena,  Cal.  Home 
address,  Warren,  Ohio. 

The  class  honor  of  receiving  special  training  upon  Tennyson’s 
“Guinevere”  and  reciting  it  before  an  audience  of  school  patrons,  was 
awarded  Miss  Biggers  by  vote  of  the  class,  and  she  also  took  the  gold 
medal  at  the  recitation  contest. 

She  taught  at  Wiarren,  Ohio,  and  then  returned  for  post-graduate  in- 
struction in  the  fall  of  1902,  after  which  she  went  to  California.  She  has 
read  in  the  parlors  of  nearly  all  the  large  hotels  in  Pasadena. 

This  year  she  is  conducting  classes  in  elocution  and  physical  culture 
at  Ramona  Convent,  Shorb,  Cal.,  where  she  has  seventy-five  pupils. 

This  past  season  she  has  filled  engagements  under  Blanchard  and  Ven- 
ter, of  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Biggers  has  a rich  voice  which  gives  her  great  power  in  dramatic 
recitation.  She  is  also  quite  as  much  at  home  in  numbers  of  a lighter  vein, 
especially  in  child-dialect. 


Miss  Edna  Myrtle  Bouton,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Miss  Edna  Myrtle  Bouton,  president  of  the  class  of  1902,  is  reading 
with  success  in  central  Michigan.  Her  specialties  are  selections  with  mu- 
sical accompaniment,  played  by  herself,  character  sketches,  child-dialect 
and  pantomime. 

The  Press  speaks  thus  of  her:  “The  readings  of  Miss  Bouton  could 
be  summed  up  in  one  word — perfect.” 

“Miss  Bouton  is  an  elcoutionist  of  marked  ability.” 

“The  recitations  of  Edna  Myrtle  Bouton  were  excellently  rendered, 
and  developed  the  fact  that  she  possesses  rare  talent.” 

“Her  work  not  only  shows  deep  study  and  refinement,  but  it  is  also 
possessed  of  perfect  naturalness.” 

“She  delineates  each  character  with  striking  exactness.” 
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Miss  Johanna  Gatz,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

With  her  classmate,  Miss  Mary  Agnes  Smith,  Miss  Gatz  appeared  at 
the  Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  for  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  enter- 
tained at  a number  of  the  summer  resorts  of  Michigan. 

She  now  has  a large  class  at  her  studio  in  Mt.  Clemens,  and  is  also 
booking  successful  engagements  for  her  latest  programme,  an  arrangement 
of  “Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,”  of  which  the  press  recently  spoke 
as  follows : “Miss  Gatz  portrayed  twelve  different  characters,  while  ren- 
dering her  reading  of  ‘Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch/  and  g?ve  them 
true  to  life,  painting  her  characters  so  vividly  that  an  auditor  seemed  to 
see  and  hear  the  various  persons  themselves.” 


Miss  Cynthia  M.  Herring,  Moscow,  New  York,  Route  3. 

Natural  and  unassuming  in  manner,  with  a musical  voice,  Miss  Her- 
ring at  once  wins  an  audience.  She  has  not  as  yet  ventured  far  from  her 
home,  but  in  a quiet  way  continues  her  work. 


Elizabeth  Horan  (Mrs.  George  Henderson),  care  The  Clipper,  New 
York  City. 

The  winner  of  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  examination  papers  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Expression. 

A happy  disposition  and  a determination  to  reach  the  mark  for  which 
she  was  aiming,  carried  Miss  Horan  through  the  two  years  of  hard  study 
in  the  school.  She  did  some  concert  work  with  two  of  her  classmates 
during  the  summer  of  1902,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  opened  with  the 
“In  Louisiana”  Company,”  using  the  name  of  Marion  St.  Clair.  She 
remained  with  them  until  December,  when  she  went  to  Chicago,  and  in 
January,  1903,  became  leading  woman  of  the  Marquette  Stock  Company 
at  the  Marquette  Theatre,  Chicago,  a position  which  she  held  until  the 
close  of  the  season. 

It  was  while  playing  with  the  “In  Louisiana”  Company  that  she  met 
and  married  Mr.  George  Henderson,  a member  of  the  same  company.  They 
are  now  on  the  road  together,  Mrs.  Henderson  using  her  maiden  name, 
Elizabeth  Horan. 


Miss  Mary  I*ouise  Hurlburt. 
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Miss  Marguerite  Manigold,  Carlshend,  Mich. 

Miss  Manigold  was  a pupil  of  Mr.  Charles  Carlisle,  class  of  ’80,  and 
continued  her  studies  in  the  D.  T.  S.  until  graduation,  since  which  time 
she  has  traveled  for  pleasure. 


Mary  Agnes  Smith  (Mrs.  Francis  Melody),  107  Eighteenth  St.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Smith  joined  Miss  Gatz  and  Miss  Horan  of  her  class,  and  under 
the  name  of  the  Clover  Leaf  Trio,  presented  publicly  a number  of  clever 
short  plays.  She  also  appeared  in  recitations  and  dialogues  with  Miss  Gatz. 

For  one  season  she  was  a member  of  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  Dramatic  Club. 

Her  ambitions  in  the  line  of  dramatic  art,  for  which  she  had  talent, 
were  put  aside  last  fall  when  she  married  Mr.  Francis  Melody,  a promis- 
ing young  lawyer  of  Detroit. 


Winona  Vinson  (Mrs.  George  H.  Forrer),  233  South  Fountain  Ave., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Miss  Vinson,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  former  pupil  of  Miss  MacMillan  (class 
of  ’95),  received  honorable  mention  at  the  recitation  contest  given  by  her 
class,  and  has  been  much  enjoyed  for  her  natural,  life-like  interpretations. 

Last  summer  she  changed  her  single  state,  and  moved  to  Springfield, 
where  she  hopes  to  continue  her  work. 


The  more  we  know  of  anything  the  less  we  fear  it. 

Make  the  key  of  the  invisible  open  the  visible.  Make  your  dream  a fact. 

What  is  a failure?  When  we  have  not  done  to  the  uttermost  all  that 
we  could — that  is  a failure.  When  we  have  done  our  best,  that  is  success. 
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1903 


Class  Motto:  “I  will  not  feed  on  doing  great  tasks  ill. 

Dull  the  world’s  sense  with  mediocrity, 

And  live  by  trash  that  smothers  excellence.” — George  Eliot. 


Miss  Kathleen  Clotilde  Barry,  642  Sixth  St.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Barry  has  already  joined  the  Thespians,  making  a tour  in  the 
fall  with  a repertoire  company. 


Mrs.  May  Cahn  (Mrs.  J.  A.  Cahn),  741  North  Boulevard  West,  Detroit. 

In  the  fall  of  ’99  Mrs.  Cahn  entered  the  school,  having  just  moved 
to  Detroit  from  Ogden,  Utah,  where  she  was  a pupil  of  Miss  Edythe 
Ashmore,  of  the  class  of  ’90. 

Her  great  love  of  the  study  of  expression,  and  her  keen  insight 
and  appreciation  of  the  best  in  literature,  art,  and  philosophy,  lead  her  to 
persevere  amid  seemingly  unconquerable  difficulties.  She  won  the  love 
and  respect  of  all,  during  her  three  years  in  school,  and  as  president  of 
the  class  of  1903  was  counselor  and  guide  to  the  fortunate  dozen  who 
helped  her  to  form  the  lucky  thirteen. 


Miss  Kathryn  Giddings,  616  Wabash  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

While  in  school  Miss  Giddings,  who  was  formerly  a pupil  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Reed  (class  of  ’90),  spent  her  free  days  teaching  classes  in  Romeo. 

She  has  continued  to  give  instruction  at  her  studio,  and  last 
fall  went  out  for  a ten  weeks  engagement  with  “The  Nellie  Peck  Saund- 
ers” Concert  Company. 


Annabel  Gillespie  (Mrs.  James  C.  MacQuaid),  Middletown,  Conn. 
During  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1903,  Miss  Gillespie  gave  a num- 
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ber  of  public  readings  in  Pittsburg,  Buffalo  and  other  eastern  cities,  and 
in  the  winter  just  passed  took  a post-graduate  course  with  Mrs.  Noble  in 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Her  love  for  her  work  has  given  her  the  determination  to  make  more 
of  much,  but  could  not  prevent  her  from  changing  her  name  last  fall. 


Miss  Hattie  A.  Hunter,  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 

Miss  Hunter  gave  her  graduating  recital  in  New  York,  at  Mrs.  Noble’s 
studio,  since  which  time  she  has  been  giving  readings  and  teaching  pri- 
vately at  her  home  in  Harbor  Beach. 


Miss  Eleanor  Louise  Lothridge,  158  North  Ave.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Last  summer  Miss  Lothridge  recited  in  Lansing  at  a reception  given 
by  Gov.  Bliss,  and  was  highly  complimented.  She  also  appeared  with  the 
Post  Theatre  Stock  Company  at  Battle  Creek. 

The  Sunday  Record  of  that  city  contained  this  comment:  “The  hit 
of  the  bill  was  made  by  Miss  Lothridge  in  the  charming  piece  of  comedy, 
‘A  Happy  Pair.’” 


Miss  Catherine  McManus,  728  Division  Street,  Port  Pluron,  Mich. 

Miss  McManus  is  principal  of  the  Madison  School  in  Port  Huron. 
She  devotes  her  after  school  hours  and  Saturdays  to  private  lessons  in 
elocution,  and  is  a reader  who  is  much  sought.  She  has  a strong  and 
musical  voice.  She  has  begun  a course  of  post-graduate  work,  studying 
with  Mrs.  Noble  whenever  she  can  find  the  opportunity. 


Mrs.  Charlotte  H.  Nichols  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Nichols),  924  Townsend  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Nichols  immediately  opened  a studio  in  the  Miles  College  build- 
ing, where  she  has  had  private  pupils  and  classes,  except  for  a short  time 
in  the  summer  of  1903,  when  she  went  on  a reading  tour  through  some 
of  the  Canadian  cities.  Mrs.  Nichols’  graduating  programme,  Phillips’ 
“Paolo  and  Francesca,”  gives  the  keynote  to  her  strong  dramatic  power. 
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Mrs.  Ella  Tenney  (Mrs.  Loren  D.  Tenney),  Oxford,  Mich. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  illness  in  Mrs.  Tenney’s  family  has  occupied 
much  of  her  time  since  last  April,  she  has  made  a good  beginning  as  a 
teacher  of  elocution,  having  formed  large  classes  last  summer  in  Cold- 
water,  Quincy,  Bronson,  Colon  and  Leslie,  Mich. 

She  is  somewhat  of  a wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  Mr.  Tenney’s 
business  interests  and  quest  for  health  taking  them  from  Michigan  to 
Colorado. 


Miss  Lila  Almeda  Tubbs,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich. 

Miss  Tubbs  commenced  her  study  of  elocution  in  the  D.  T.  S.  when 
she  was  eight  years  old,  and  in  1901  returned  for  the  two  years’  course. 

She  is  an  accomplished  student,  and  her  petite  and  charming  per- 
sonality cannot  fail  to  make  her  public  work  all  that  could  be  desired. 

She  opened  classes  at  once  in  the  study  of  expression  at  her  home. 


Miss  Theresa  Siegel,  Mitchel,  Ontario. 

Miss  Siegel  has  been  taking  a post-graduate  course  during  the  past 
winter,  giving  especial  attention  to  recitations  and  literature. 

She  has  also  done  some  public  reading  in  Detroit  and  vicinity. 


Miss  Phoebe  Pearl  Snyder,  care  Henry  S.  Snyder,  Ogden,  Utah. 

After  completing  a course  of  elocution  and  English  literature  with 
Miss  Ashmore  in  Ogden,  Miss  Snyder  continued  her  study  in  De- 
troit. Following  her  graduation  she  filled  a brief  engagement  with  the 
Pike  Stock  Company,  and  in  August  went  out  with  “On  the  Stroke  of 
Twelve,”  playing  the  part  of  Doris  Rutledge.  In  November  the  play  was 
given  into  other  hands  by  the  owner,  and  Miss  Snyder  joined  the  Walter 
Robinson  Repertoire  Company,  which  is  touring  the  west.  Miss  Snyder 
has  adopted  the  stage  name  of  Helen  M.  Sherwood.  She  is  playing  Mrs. 
Humington  in  “Arabian  Nights,”  Aunt  Melinda  in  “The  Man  in  Black,” 
and  other  parts. 


Miss  Mabell  Stanley  Leonard  in 
“ The  Drum  Demon.” 
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Mrs.  Alice  de  Wolf  Viets  (Mrs.  W.  E.  Viets),  care  the  Mercantile 
Bank  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Last  fall  Mrs.  Viets  joined  the  Sweet  Concert  Company,  and  did 
most  creditable  work  until  January,  when  she  resigned  to  open  a studio  in 
Cleveland. 


Miss  Martha  Emojene  Williams,  Box  245,  Plymouth,  Mich. 

Miss  Williams  has  already  used  her  work  publicly,  but  has  given  her 
attention  more  particularly  to  the  study  of  literature. 


When  there  are  few  words,  look  for  deep  meaning. 

The  way  to  learn  a thing  is  to  put  it  to  immediate  use. 

The  portal  to  physical  development  is  proper  breathing. 

A teacher  always  tells  you  things  you  already  know.  That  is  the  chief 
end  of  teaching,  that,  and  then  telling  you  over  again. 

Pupil:  “But  you  told  me  to  do  so  and  so  yesterday.”  Answer:  “Yes; 
but  yesterday  is  past;  we  are  living  one  day  in  advance  of  yesterday.” 
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Class  Motto:  “Who  lacks  the  art  to  shape  his  thought,  I hold 

Were  little  poorer  if  he  lacked  the  thought.” — T.  B.  Aldrich. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Mildred  Bird,  Clarkston,  Mich. 

The  “little  girl”  of  the  class  of  ’04  is  a graduate  of  the  Clarkston  High 
School,  and  afterward  continued  her  studies  at  Akeley  Hall  Seminary, 
where  elocution  was  given  especial  attention.  She  also  received  private 
instruction  under  Mrs.  Crane  of  the  class  of  ’92. 


Miss  Della  Newbrough  Knight,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Miss  Knight  was  graduated  from  the  Lansing  High  School  in  1902, 
and  entered  the  D.  T.  S.  the  same  year.  Her  junior  recital  was  Shakes- 
peare’s “A  Winter’s  Tale,”  which  she  gave  in  Lansing  during  the  summer 
vacation  before  a large  audience. 

Miss  Knight  is  a thorough  and  conscientious  student. 


Mr.  Robert  Clark  Laing,  267  Fourth  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  Laing  is  traveling  agent  and  house  salesman  for  Burnham, 
Stoepel  & Company.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  given  his  leisure  hours, 
during  winter  and  summer  terms,  to  study  in  the  D.  T.  S.  He  has  a strong 
voice  and  an  easy  stage  presence.  He  has  for  two  seasons  assisted  the 
D.  T.  S.  A.  Dramatic  Club  at  their  public  performances,  and  has  been  well 
liked  in  juvenile  roles. 

Mr.  Laing  was  president  of  the  class  of  1904. 


Miss  Emily  Frances  Lambourne,  718  Champlain  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Lambourne  was  born  in  Putney,  a suburb  of  London,  noted  as 
the  home  of  the  poet  Swinburne.  She  was  educated  in  a boarding  school 
in  London. 
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Eight  years  ago  she  came  with  her  parents  to  America,  and  Detroit 
has  since  been  her  home. 

She  excels  in  the  giving  of  monologues,  which  style  of  recitations  is 
her  favorite. 


Miss  Isabel  Jeannette  Lokie,  879  Lawton  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Lokie,  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest  member 
of  her  class,  and  still  wears  short  dresses,  took  her  junior  year  in  elocution 
with  Miss  Treesa  Way  of  the  class  of  1901,  at  the  same  time  attending 
the  Detroit  Central  High  School. 

She  recites  for  churches  and  for  her  friends  in  the  home.  She  admits 
that  her  aspirations  are  for  a histrionic  career. 


Miss  Emogene  Mahony,  273  State  St.  East,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  the  fall  of  1888  the  child,  Emogene,  entered  the  D.  T.  S.,  and 
after  a year’s  work  with  Mrs.  Noble,  received  not  only  a junior  certificate 
for  work  well  done,  but  a trend  for  literary  study,  language,  and  reading 
which  developed  into  positive  talent. 

Later,  study  in  the  High  School  of  Columbus,  O.,  Rollin’s  College, 
Florida,  and  Burnham  School,  Northampton,  prepared  her  for  entering 
Smith  College.  Her  class  (1900)  gave  “Twelfth  Night”  for  senior  com- 
mencement dramatics,  and  Miss  Mahony  played  the  part  of  “The  Duke.” 

Since  graduation  at  Smith  College,  she  has  traveled  abroad,  studied 
from  time  to  time  with  Mrs.  Noble,  and  has  given  recitals  in  Columbus, 
O. ; Pittsfield,  Mass ; Lakewood,  N.  J.,  and  in  Brooklyn.  These’  readings 
and  others  have  been  for  the  pleasure  of  her  friends  and  for  charity. 

Since  her  return  from  Europe  in  October  last,  Miss  Mahony  has 
studied  privately  with  Mrs.  Noble,  receiving  the  diploma  of  the  D.  T.  S. 
with  the  class  of  1904. 


Miss  Dora  Carpenter  Marsh,  Stockton,  111. 

Miss  Marsh  was  graduated  from  the  Stockton  High  School,  since 
which  she  has  studied  two  years  at  Warren  (Ohio)  Academy,  and  one 
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year  at  Lombard  College,  Galesburg,  111.,  at  which  place  she  began  her 
studies  in  elocution  under  Miss  Kidder  of  the  class  of  ’90. 

She  received  first  honors  in  the  Townsend  recitation  prize  contest. 


Miss  Frances  Mabel  Strong,  302  Cass  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Strong  received  her  education  at  the  Detroit  Central  High 
School. 

After  private  instruction  under  Miss  Harriet  B.  Saxe,  of  the  class  of 
’98,  she  completed  her  Junior  year  at  the  D.  T.  S.  in  1901,  but  did  not 
enter  to  finish  the  course  until  October,  1903. 


Miss  Daisy  Josephine  Swickard,  84  Vienna  St.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Swickard  was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  High  School  of  that  city. 

She  then  turned  her  attention  to  vocal  music,  and  studied  with  Mrs. 
Emma  Lathrop-Lewis  and  Mr.  Otto  Engwerson,  both  of  Columbus,  Miss 
Emma  Thursby  of  New  York  City,  and  is  at  present  a pupil  of  Mrs.  N. 
J.  Corey  of  Detroit. 

She  has  a clear,  expressive  soprano  voice,  and  has  often  appeared  as 
a church  and  concert  singer. 

She  took  the  course  at  the  D.  T.  S.  that  she  might  apply  her  knowl- 
edge of  expression  to  her  chosen  art. 


The  moment  we  become  fixed,  we  are  form  without  motion — that 
means  death. 

Your  duty  is  always  to  the  one  who  doesn’t  know  how,  not  to  those 
who  can  take  care  of  themselves. 


Miss  Florelea  R.  i^owry 


CLUBS 


THE  DETROIT  TRAINING  SCHOOL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

A school,  to  be  a school  indeed,  must  be  something  more  than  a place 
where  students  gather  only  book  knowledge;  where  the  directing  hand 
gives  mere  value  in  technical  instruction  for  so  much  money.  The  gradu- 
ate of  such  a school  would  have  little  pleasure  in  recalling  his  college  days. 

Perhaps  in  no  place  on  the  road  of  life  are  more  interesting  attach- 
ments formed,  human  sympathies  more  frequently  exchanged,  and  those 
precepts  learned  that  mould  and  guide  the  future  life  than  in  the  college. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  it  is  with  pride  and  love  that  one  thinks  of  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  desires  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  fellow  students. 

To  a greater  than  usual  extent  must  this  be  so  when  the  study  has 
been  “life  study;”  the  understanding  and  depicting  of  human  passions,  the 
seeking  for  an  interpretation  of  the  beautiful  in  literature,  and  above  all 
when  the  love  for  our  guide  in  the  research  and  the  influence  of  contact 
with  her  has  been  a strong  incentive  to  good  work. 

This  was  what  made  the  D.  T.  S.  Alumni  Association  a natural 
sequence,  and  its  annual  meeting  one  of  the  pleasurable  events  of  the 
year. 

A meeting  of  the  Alumni  was  called  for  May  22,  1887,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing.  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Clark  was  appointed  chairman  and 
Miss  Sarah  Noble  Ives  secretary.  The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Detroit 
Training  School  was  then  formed,  and  the  following  officers  elected: 

President — Miss  Sarah  Rounds,  ’80. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Margaret  Custer  Calhoun,  ’83. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  Charles  Carlisle,  ’80. 

Assistant  Secretary — Miss  Ella  E.  Ives,  ’82. 

Assistant  Treasurer — Miss  Caroline  E.  Campbell,  ’82. 

The  first  fee  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble,  being  a five 
dollar  gold  piece,  bearing  the  date  of  the  first  class  graduated  from  the 
school. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Abstract  Building,  May  8, 
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1888.  Mrs.  Noble  received  the  Alumni  at  six  o’clock,  after  which  a busi- 
ness meeting  was  held,  the  first  business  being  the  election  of  Mrs.  Noble 
as  an  honorary  member.  The  following  participated  in  the  recital  held  in 
the  school  hall : Miss  Fannie  Mason,  Mrs.  Emma  Hayner  Hines,  Miss 
Cornelia  E.  May,  Mrs.  Margaret  Custer  Calhoun,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Rounds, 
Mrs.  Frances  Preston,  Miss  May  Bishop,  and  Miss  Minnie  Brow.  The 
banquet  tables  were  set  in  the  long  hall,  known  as  the  “drill  room.”  The 
toastmistress  was  Miss  Katherine  Mabley,  ’87,  with  the  following  toasts 
and  responses : “The  D.  T.  S.  and  Its  History,”  Miss  Myrtle  Koon, 
’86;  “The  Class  of  ’88,”  Miss  Isabella  V.  Anderson,  ’88;  “Our  Art  and 
the  London  School,”  Mrs.  Noble ; “Class  Prophecy,”  Miss  Sarah  N.  Ives, 
’84;  “Buffalo  Training  School — Our  Sister,”  composed  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth M.  Conner,  ’83,  read  by  Miss  Ella  Ives,  ’82;  “Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee 
Noble,”  Miss  Evelyn  MacDougall,  ’85;  “Our  Guests,”  Dr.  E.  L.  Rexford. 

The  second  meeting  was  an  “At  Home”  from  four  to  seven  o’clock 
p.  m.  on  May  4,  1889.  The  second  president  was  Miss  Minnie  Brow, 
of  ’83. 

In  1890  a reception  was  given  on  May  3. 

On  May  7,  1891,  “The  Cooking  Club,”  a three-act  drama,  was 
presented  at  Phoenix  Hall,  and  on  May  9 a reception  was  given  to  the 
Class  of  ’91. 

In  1892  a banquet  was  held,  announced  as  “A  Feast  of  Reason  and  a 
Flow  of  Soul.”  The  souvenir  cards  for  this  occasion  were  printed  in 
silver,  with  a stanza  from  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

This  same  year  also  a complimentary  testimonial  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Edna  Chaffee  Noble  at  the  Detroit  Opera  House,  the  performance  consist- 
ing of  “Mrs.  Pendleton’s  Four-in-Hand,”  dramatized  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Pickering,  ’91,  and  “Alpheria,”  a drama  relating  to  the  dawning  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  former,  Miss  Pickering,  ’91,  and  Miss  Kate  Jackson,  ’87, 
were  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Goodale,  dramatic  critic  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
as  “delightfully  natural  and  entertaining;”  while  of  Miss  Florence  Rodda, 
’91,  in  “Alpheria,”  he  said,  “Her  voice  is  of  the  Sarah  Siddons  quality,” 
and  of  Miss  Jessie  B.  Wright,  ’87,  “She  is  an  uncommonly  intelligent  and 
forceful  reader.”  Others  who  appeared  in  the  “Four-in-Hand”  were  Mr. 
W.  H.  Workman,  ’92;  Mr.  H.  S.  Chaffee,  ’92;  Mr.  Galen  Fish,  ’93;  Mr. 
Norman  Hackett,  and  Mr.  Bruce  Whitney. 

In  1893,  at  the  annual  meeting,  the  Association  presented  Mrs  Noble 
a beautiful  ring,  set  with  three  large  diamonds,  and  engraved  with  the 
word  “Gratitude.” 
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On  May  16,  1894,  a banquet  was  held  in  the  studio  at  60  Edmund 
Place.  The  toastmistress  was  Mrs.  Belle  Parsons  Ockenden,  ’82. 

In  1895  the  Association  gave  a series  of  entertainments,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  “The  Lady  Minstrels,”  arranged  and  conducted  by  Miss 
Annie  L.  Locke,  ’94,  and  given  at  the  Detroit  Opera  House  February  27, 
forty  graduates  appearing  through  black  masks.  The  event  was  a great 
success.  On  May  14,  “A  Rose  Recital,”  by  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Harold  Jarvis,  was  given  at  Arion  Hall. 

In  1896  and  1897  the  meetings  were  held  at  60  Edmund  Place.  In 
1897  a banquet  was  spread  in  the  recital  hall,  the  toasts  taking  the  form 
of  short  recitations. 

There  was  no  meeting  in  1898. 

In  1899  the  banquet  followed  the  exercises  of  the  graduating  class  at 
Fellowcraft  Hall.  The  toastmistress  was  Mrs.  Ockenden. 

The  first  meeting  at  Chaffee  Hall  occurred  in  1900,  a reception  follow- 
ing an  entertainment  given  by  the  graduating  class. 

In  1901,  a programme  given  by  the  graduating  class  for  the  benefit 
of  Eckstein-Norton  University,  consisting  of  two  short  plays,  “Character 
Development  Institute,”  by  Mrs.  Helen  Chaffee  Workman,  and  “What 
Shall  Women  Wear?”  by  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble,  was  followed  by  a 
reception  to  the  class  of  1901. 

In  1902  came  another  banquet,  with  Mrs.  Workman  as  toastmistress. 
This  meeting  was  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  or  “silver”  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  school,  and  Mrs.  Noble  was  presented  with  a beautiful 
set  of  flat  silver  in  the  cinque-fleurs  pattern. 

The  D.  T.  S.  Association  again  held  a banquet  at  Chaffee  Hall  in 
1903,  and  the  programme  consisted  of  recitations  by  the  members. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  will  be  held  as  a 
banquet  at  Chaffee  Hall,  April  15,  1904.  For  this  banquet,  the  following 
committees  were  chosen  at  a meeting  on  February  24,  1904. 

Programme:  Mrs.  Katherine  Mabley  Corbett,  ’87,  chairman;  Mrs.  A. 
D.  Noble,  ’81;  Mrs.  Mildred  A.  Bolt,  ’88;  Miss  Eva  Varney,  ’00. 

Invitation:  Dr.  Edythe  Ashmore,  ’90,  Chairman;  Miss  Margaret 
James,  ’92. 

Banquet:  Miss  Amanda  Kidder,  ’90;  Chairman;  Miss  Belle  Preston, 
’93 ; Miss  Amy  Farnsworth,  ’99 ; Mrs.  Merab  Eberhardt,  ’01 ; Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Nichols,  ’03. 

Reception:  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Raviler,  ’99,  assisted  by  Messrs.  A.  D. 
Noble  and  W.  I.  Bolt,  the  officers  of  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  ex  officio,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Carlisle,  ’80;  Mrs.  Frances  Preston,  ’81;  Miss  Caroline  E.  Camp- 
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bell,  ’82;  Mrs.  Lura  Barden  Newman,  ’83;  Mrs.  Helen  Chaffee  Workman, 
’84;  Mrs.  Florence.  Jenkins  Spaulding,  ’85;  Mrs.  Ella  Burton  Judson,  ’86; 
Mrs.  Carrie  Rivard  Robson,  ’87;  Mrs.  Julia  Hulme  Newall,  ’88;  Mrs. 
Minnie  Hazard  Kaichen,  ’89;  Mrs.  Edith  Adams  Bowlby,  ’90;  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Pickering  Pratt,  ’91 ; Mr.  William  H.  Workman,  ’92;  Miss  Ella 
Roehm,  ’93 ; Mrs.  J.  A.  Penton,  ’93 ; Mrs.  Margaret  Larkin  Wood,  ’94 ; 
Mrs.  Lucy  Lenfesty  White,  ’95;  Mrs.  Estelle  Bunting,  ’96;  Miss  May 
Hughes,  ’97;  Miss  Harriet  B.  Saxe,  ’98;  Miss  Gertrude  Swan,  ’99;  Miss 
Gertrude  Goodwin  Miller,  ’00;  Miss  Katherine  Niebergall,  ’01;  Mrs. 
Agnes  Smith  Melody,  ’02 ; Mrs.  Alice  <le  Wolf  Viets,  ’03. 

CLUBS  OF  THE  D.  T.  S.  A. 

The  S.  C.  Club  was  formed  in  ’81  by  the  first  class  that  ever  gave 
separate  graduating  recitals,  and  was  continued  for  many  years  by  each 
succeeding  class.  When  asked  the  meaning  of  S.  C.  the  members  replied, 
“Strictly  Confidential,”  but  the  initials  really  meant  Senior  Class  Club. 
Many  public  programmes  have  been  given  under  the  auspices  of  this  club. 

The  Tuesday  Evening  Hudson  Literary  Club. — This  club  was 
organized  in  1884  and  named  for  our  respected  teacher,  Rev.  Henry  N. 
Hudson.  The  programmes  were  upon  art  and  literature,  and  were  led  by 
Mr.  Charles  Carlisle. 

The  Rhea  Club  for  the  Study  of  French  was  conducted  by  Mme. 
Marie  de  Zelinska,  and  met  at  the  homes  of  the  different  members. 

The  E.  C.  N.  Reading  Circle  was  entertained  by  the  different  mem- 
bers during  the  summers  of  1897-8.  The  weekly  programme  consisted  of 
recitals  for  criticism,  followed  by  social  pleasures. 

Musical  Composers  and  Compositions  was  conducted  by  Miss  Sarah 
Noble  Ives,  during  1885-6,  and  gave  public  recitals  in’ connection  with  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  Cap  and  Gown  Club  was  formed  for  public  work,  and  appeared 
in  many  towns  and  cities,  their  drawing  card  being  the  little  play,  “Five 
Cups  of  Chocolate.” 

The  D.  T.  S.  A.  Dramatic  Club. — Mrs.  Mildred  I.  Bolt,  President; 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Noble,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Raviler,  Treasurer;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Workman,  Stage  Director. 

An  interest  in  dramatic  art,  a desire  for  more  practical  study  in  this 


Mrs.  Josephine  Parsons  Jawrence. 
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branch  of  the  work,  and  the  pleasure  and  profit  to  be  derived  from 
doing  something  of  this  character  before  the  public,  brought  together  the 
resident  alumni  in  the  fall  of  1901  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  D.  T. 
S.  A.  Dramatic  Club. 

The  first  performance  was  given  December  9,  1901.  “Who’s  to  Win 
Him”  and  “Poor  Pillicoddy”  were  the  plays  chosen.  The  enthusiasm 
kindled  by  that  evening’s  entertainment  led  to  continued  efforts,  and  now, 
at  the  close  of  the  third  season,  the  club  can  point  with  pride  to  what 
has  been  accomplished.  Thirteen  regular  performances  have  been  given, 
and  some  thirty-three  plays  presented.  Chaffee  Hall  has  often  been  taxed 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  public  has  come  to  look  upon  the  club’s 
offerings  as  a pleasure  not  to  be  missed. 

The  eleventh  performance  of  the  club  was  given  as  a benefit  for  the 
Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  before  a large  audience  at  the  Masonic  Temple, 
on  Friday  evening,  January  15,  1904,  It  was  an  artistic  success,  and 
netted  the  asylum  a goodly  sum. 

By  hard  work  and  study,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of 
their  “parts,”  coupled  with  the  training  received  at  the  D.  T.  S.,  the  work 
of  the  club  has  been  above  the  “amateur,”  and  the  press  of  the  city  has 
called  it  “professional.” 

Individual  mention  would  necessarily  include  all  the  members,  but 
this  little  article  would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to  some  non- 
members who  have  given  valuable  assistance  at  various  performances. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Beach,  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Hill,  Master  Gile  Brochu,  Mr. 
Adolph  I.  Villerot,  Mr.  Horace  M.  Brock,  and  Mr.  Bert  M.  Eustice  have 
appeared  in  different  casts. 

The  Study  Club  for  Expression  was  organized  last  fall  by  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Noble,  for  advanced  study  in  expression,  and  admits  to  membership 
graduates  of  any  school  of  elocution  or  oratory. 


Some  of  the  Special  Lectures  and  Readings 
given  in  the  Detroit  Training  School. 


“Critical  Essay  on  Hamlet” — Dr.  Henry  S.  Noble. 

Select  Readings  in  Negro  Dialect — Mrs.  Frances  E.  Preston. 

Select  Readings — Miss  Fannie  J.  Mason. 

Address  to  Graduates — “A  Plea  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women  in 
All  Departments  of  Life” — Mary  A.  Livermore. 

Lectures  upon  “Wordsworth,”  “Shakespeare,”  “Burke,”  “Webster,”  etc. 
(twenty-six  lectures) — Rev.  Henry  N.  Hudson. 

“The  Sonnet” — Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin. 

Matinee  Frangaise : Conference ; “Madame  de  Stael  et  ses  Amis — Madame 
Marie  H.  de  Zielinska. 

“Ready  Wit,”  and  “Womanhood  in  Shakespeare” — Mr.  Wallace  Bruce. 

“Distinguished  Men  I Have  Met,”  and  “Love,  Courtship  and  Marriage” — 
Mr.  Jahu  De  Witt  Miller. 

Costume  Recital — Miss  May  Bishop. 

Dramatic  Recital — Miss  Lu  Agnes  Jones. 

Shakespeare’s  “As  You  Like  It” — given  by  Post-graduates. 

Recitations  with  Musical  Accompaniment — Mrs.  Ida  Serven. 

“Life’s  Visions  and  Tasks” — Rev.  John  Andrew  Stemen. 

“Dickens  as  Teacher  and  Reformer” — Rev.  Edwin  J.  Chaffee. 

Comedie:  “La  Vieille  Cousine — par  La  Classe  Frangaise.” 

“The  Place  and  Power  of  Personality  in  Expression,”  and  other  lectures 
— Rev.  W.  R.  Alger. 

“The  Philosophy  of  Literature — Rev.  Dr.  Hartzell. 

“The  Tidings  of  the  Stars,”  and  “The  Lights  by  Which  We  Build” — Mrs. 
Lucy  A.  Leggett. 

“Literary  Programmes” — Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble. 

Recitals  by  Miss  Ella  E.  Ives,  Miss  Kate  Seaver  Downs,  Miss  Mary 
Evelyn  Walbridge,  and  Misses  Evelyn  Noble  and  Helen  Chaffee. 

Lecture:  “Lord  Tennyson’s  ‘In  Memoriam’” — Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble. 

The  History  of  the  Fan,  With  Appropriate  Recitations — by  the  School. 


Miss  Florence  May  Pashley. 
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A Thanksgiving  Table — Spread  for  Class  of  ’89 

Christmas  Bells,  Tinkled  and  Tolled  for  Your  “Good  Will” — by  the 
Class  of  ’89. 

Lectures  and  Recitals — Mr.  Charles  Carlisle. 

Memorial  Programme  for  Rev.  Henry  Norman  Hudson. 

Reading  of  Longfellow’s  “Golden  Legend,”  with  a Talk  on  Holbein’s 
“Dance  of  Death” — Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble. 

Sacred  and  Sentimental  Lyrics — The  Gebhard  Ladies’  Quartette. 

A Shakespearian  Burletta,  “What  Shall  Women  Wear?” — by  the  S.  C. 
Club. 

“The  Gospel  of  Beauty” — Mr.  Edmund  Russell. 

Recitations  and  Pantomimes — Miss  Helen  Chaffee. 

Complimentary  Testimonial  to  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble  at  the  Detroit 
Opera  House;  Programme  consisting  of  “Mrs.  Pendleton’s  Four- 
in-Hand,”  dramatized  by  Class  of  ’92,  and  “Alpheria,”  a play  of 
“The  Dawning  of  Christianity” — by  the  D.  T.  S.  A. 

“Some  Principles  of  the  Mimetic  Art” — Miss  Helen  Chaffee. 

Recital— Mr.  Herbert  A.  Sprague. 

Readings,  “Peg  Woffington,”  and  “A  Doll’s  House” — Mrs.  Irving  Winslow. 

A Day  With  Robert  Browning:  Morning — Short  Poems;  Afternoon — 
“The  Ring  and  the  Book;”  Evening — “A  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon” — 
by  Special  Classes  and  Students. 

Recital  of  Original  Poems  and  Sketches — Mrs.  Helen  Chaffee  Workman. 

Rose  Recital — by  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble,  Miss  Mayme  Crawford,  and 
Mr.  Harold  Jarvis. 

Recital  of  Dickens’  Christmas  Carol — Mr.  William  L.  Holmes. 

“A  Symphony  in  Black  and  White” — by  the  Ladies  of  the  Detroit  Training 
School. 

“A  Group  of  Children’s  Authors” — Miss  Flora  Charlotte  Finley. 

“Art  of  Expression” — Prof.  Moses  True  Brown. 

Recital  of  “Judith  and  Holof ernes,”  by  T.  B.  Aldrich — Miss  Edith  Cline 
Ford. 

“The  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon,”  by  Browning — Mrs.  Emily  Farrow  Gregory. 

Recital  of  “Romeo  and  Juliet” — Miss  Helen  Pearl  Wyrick. 

“Character  Development  Institute,  a farce  in  one  act,  by  Helen  Chaffee 
Workman,  and  “What  Shall  Women  Wear?”  A Question  of  the 
Day  Decided  by  Shakespeare’s  Heroines,  by  Edna  Chaffee  Noble — 
A Benefit  for  the  D.  T.  S.  A.  Scholarship  Fund  of  the  Eckstein 
Norton  University. 

Recital,  “A  Tale  of  Two  Cities” — Mrs.  Evelyn  Allen  Aitchison. 
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“Pot  Luck  With  a Poet,”  and  “Just  Between  You  and  Me” — recitals  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 

Recitals,  “Armgart,”  etc. — Mrs.  Bertha  Kuntz  Baker. 

Recital  of  “Julius  Caesar,”  and  “Address  to  Graduates” — Prof.  Thomas  C. 
Trueblood. 

“As  You  Like  It” — Miss  Anna  Elizabeth  Kunkle. 

Recital  of  Scenes  from  “King  John,”  “Winter’s  Tale,”  “Henry  VIII,” 
“Macbeth,”  and  “Twelfth  Night” — Mrs.  Kate  Moon-Parker. 

An  Evening  with  Eugene  Field — under  the  direction  of  Miss  Julia  Kate 
Jackson. 

A Nautical  Evening — under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Noble. 

Recital,  “A  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon” — Miss  Amelia  H.  Dole. 

A Talk  on  the  Actor’s  Art — Mr.  Norman  Hackett. 

An  Evening  with  Our  Michigan  Poet,  Will  Carleton — Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee 
Noble,  and  Students  of  1904. 


Mrs.  Emma  Burtraw  Ra viler. 


Contributions  from  our  Members 


AFTER  MANY  YEARS* 

Mary  B.  Lenhart,  Class  of  ’81. 

A tribute  of  love  to  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble. 

“Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse.” — Shakespeare — Sonnet. 

“Our  to-days  and  yesterdays  are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build.” — Longfellow. 

“The  morning  star  climbs  higher  every  year!” — Pike. 

Less  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago  a timid,  weak,  self-conscious 
girl,  with  untrained  mental  powers,  ascended  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
parlors  of  Abstract  Hall;  the  object  in  view  being  an  interview  with 
a celebrated  teacher  of  elocution  and  dramatic  art. 

With  an  innate  dread  of  meeting  strangers  she  paused  at  the  threshold 
to  gain  courage,  feeling  very  much  like  Zekiel, 

“Who  stood  a spell  on  one  foot  fust 
Then  stood  a spell  on  t’other. 

An’  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 
He  couldn’t  ha’  told  ye  nuther.” 

Presently,  the  door  opened  to  allow  some  one  to  pass  out,  when  a 
sweet  voice,  belonging  to  a lovely  woman,  bade  her  enter. 

During  the  brief  conversation  which  followed,  something  was  said 
which  touched  a responsive  chord  in  the  girl’s  nature,  awakening  a 
desire  “for  something  better  than  she  had  known.”  Thus  was  intro- 
duced one  of  the  class  of  1881  to  our  beloved  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble, 
founder  of  the  Detroit  Training  School  of  Elocution  and  English  Litera- 
ture. The  school  was  then  in  its  infancy.  Its  founder  and  director  was 
laboring  under  many  difficulties,  not  the  least  of  which  was  a prevailing 
idea  that  such  an  enterprise  was  undesirable,  because  the  study  of  elocu- 
tion had  a tendency  to  make  mechanical  readers  and  speakers.  But 
undeterred,  the  courageous,  determined  woman  went  forward  with  cher- 

*In  this  sketch,  Mrs.  Lenhart  has  used  quotations  from  the  lessons  so  familiar 
to  her  class. — Ed. 
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ished  high  born  hopes  and  “great  expectations”  for  the  future  usefulness 
of  the  school,  even  as  the  prescient  seer  peering  into  the  future,  discovers 
what  is  unrevealed  to  ordinary  vision. 

Like  the  shipbuilder  who  heard  and  obeyed  the  command: 

“Build  me  straight,  O worthy  master! 

Staunch  and  strong,  a goodly  vessel. 

That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster. 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle!" 

So  she  heard  and  listened  to  “the  still  small  voice”  of  the  Great  Archi- 
tect which  bid  her  rear  a temple,  “strong  and  sure  with  a firm  and  ample 
base”  worthy  for  the  training  of  those  who  bear  His  sacred  image. 

“Ah,  how  skillful  grows  the  hand 
That  obeyeth  Love’s  command! 

It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  brain, 

That  to  the  highest  doth  attain.” 

With  what  loving,  patient  care,  each  living  stone  in  this  massive 
structure  has  been  shaped  and  polished,  seeing  only  the  angel  within. 

“What  unwrought  statues  there,”  the  artist  said. 

What  lines  of  beauty,  rare  and  manifold! 

What  grace  and  glory  from  these  blocks  shall  spring! 

What  light  shall  clothe  them  in  a little  while!” 

Truly,  she  “learned  to  labor  and  to  wait.” 

As  the  traveler  who  has  painfully  toiled  step  by  step  to  the  mountain’s 
summit,  forgets  the  weary  way,  as  he  feasts  his  enraptured  vision  upon  the 
beautiful  landscape  below  him,  so  we  trust,  Mrs.  Noble  has  forgotten  the 
trials  and  difficulties  that  once  beset  her,  as  she  remembers  her  work  which 
cannot  be  measured  by  any  human  standard,  for  as  sound  projected  upon 
the  pulsating  air  vibrates  on  and  on  beyond  human  conception,  so  “every 
action  and  emotion  has  its  development,  growing  and  gaining,”  until  lost 
in  the  Infinite. 

Looking  backward  through  the  intervening  years,  what  beautiful 
pictures  “hang  on  memory’s  walls.” 

“O  precious  hours!  O golden  prime, 

And  affluence  of  love  and  time!” 

Those  youthful  dreamers  built  fair  castles  for  the  future  with  “stately 
stairways,”  as  they  played  their  parts  upon  their  little  stage  of  action, 
for  “the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

“Have  we  not  all,  some  pure  ideal  of  a nobler  life. 

That  once  seemed  possible?” 


Miss  Gertrude  Mae  Swan. 
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Fancy  spreads  wide  her  magical  pinions  and  out  of  the  shadowy  past 
evokes  the  familiar  forms  and  features  of  those  with  whom  we  were  once 
so  closely  associated. 

O my  friends! 

I hear  your  voices,  softened  by  the  distance, 

And  pause  and  turn  to  listen,  as  each  sends 
His  words  of  friendship,  comfort  and  assistance. 

Who,  of  that  notable  group,  can  forget  how  Mrs.  Noble  looked  in  the 
flower  of  her  fair  young  womanhood?  Like  a high  priestess  at  the 
sacred  altar,  she  kindled  the  fire  of  enthusiasm,  and  with  its  burning 
coal  touched,  not  only  our  lips,  but  our  hearts,  that  we  might  “read  in 
the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly  and  give  the  sense,  and  cause  them 
to  understand  the  reading.” 

Who  does  not  remember  her  able  assistant,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Rounds, 
with  the  strong,  melodious  voice,  of  such  marvelous  power  and  flexibility? 
What  an  unassuming  manner  had  she  and  how  seemingly  unconscious 
was  she  of  her  rare  gifts ! 

And  Charles  Carlisle  “An  elegant  scholar  having  the  graces  of  speech 
and  skill  in  the  turning  of  phrases,”  who  so  ably  demonstrated  “how  our 
organ  can  speak  with  its  many  and  wonderful  voices,”  and  the  physical 
be  trained  to  gracefully  and  readily  respond  to  the  promptings  of  the 
inner. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Leggett,  so  wise  in  the  knowledge  of  “The  old  mediaeval 
traditions — the  beautiful  strange  superstitions”  which  ever  hold  the  at- 
tention and  haunt  the  brain  of  the  scholar  and  poet. 

Andrew'  Wanless,  the  poet  teacher,  who  gave  us  such  excellent  speci- 
mens of  the  Scottish  vernacular,  from  his  own  writings;  and  led  our 
tongues  through  the  mazes  of  Scotch  dialect,  and  gave  us  a higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  poet  who  saw  in  a “Mountain  Daisy,”  a “wee,  modest,  crim- 
son-tipped flower.” 

Mrs.  Lizzie  York  Case,  author  of  “Faith  and  Reason,”  assistant  in 
English  and  American  literature,  Mme.  Marie  de  Zelinska,  teacher  of  the 
French  language  and  literature,  each  so  proficient  in  her  special  depart- 
ment. 

Nor  can  we  forget  the  rich,  intellectual  feasts  spread  for  us  by  such 
famous  personages  as,  Prof.  Moses  True  Brown,  of  Boston,  Rev.  Henry 
Hudson,  and  others  of  note.  One  little  incident  in  connection  with  Prof. 
Brown’s  lecture  on  “Great  England’s  Gifted  Son,”  the  inimitable  Charles 
Dickens,  is  most  clearly  remembered.  He  said  in  substance  that  we  en- 
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joyed  Dickens,  although  his  writings  were  for  the  most  part  sketches 
from  the  pathetic  side  of  life.  As  an  illustration,  he  mentioned  a con- 
versation with  a cultivated  young  woman  of  Boston,  “who  wore  spec- 
tacles,” who  had  recently  witnessed  the  production  of  the  then  popular 
play,  “The  Two  Orphans.”  He  asked  her  how  she  liked  it.  She  replied, 
“Oh!  I enjoyed  it  so  much,  I wept  the  whole  evening!” 

Rev.  Henry  Hudson  gave  us  several  of  his  incomparable  talks  and 
lectures  upon  the  plays  of  the  immortal  poet  Shakespeare,  that 

Most  great  and  powerful  genius! 

“Whose  sublime  control, 

Still  from  his  grave  governs  each  human  soul. 

That  reads  the  wondrous  records  of  his  pen.” 

We  recall  his  mild,  grave,  scholarly  demeanor,  and  hear  his  pleasant 
voice  explaining  some  sentence,  or  line  which  seemed  obscure.  Once, 
with  a sly  look  toward  Mrs.  Noble  he  said : “I  have  not  a knowledge  of 
the  graces  of  elocution,  but  read  for  the  sense.” 

Naturally  of  a dignified  bearing,  he  was  not  devoid  of  a sense  of 
humor.  He  was  present  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  class  in  English 
literature,  when  the  instructor  deplored  the  frequent  use  of  slang  phrases 
in  common  speech,  expressing  the  hope  that  we  should  never  be  guilty  of 
using  them,  as  the  vocabulary  of  the  English  language  was  sufficient  for 
all  our  needs. 

He  did  not  appear  to  notice  what  was  said,  nor  did  he  allude  to  it  in 
the  remarks  he  made  when  he  followed  the  instructor  in  a few  words  re- 
garding the  life  of  the  author  we  were  studying.  But  that  evening  he  gave 
us  a most  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on  “The  Winter’s  Tale,” 
and  when  comparing  the  women  of  Shakespeare  he  most,  forcibly  demon- 
strated that  “it  is  but  a step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,”  by 
saying,  “Perdita,  like  Miranda  at  the  first  meeting  with  her  lover,  mashed 
him  on  the  spot!” 

Students  of  the  “D.  T.  S. ,” 

“Perhaps  on  earth  I never  shall  behold. 

With  eye  of  sense,  your  outward  form  and  semblance; 

Therefore  to  me  ye  never  will  grow  old. 

But  live  forever  young  in  my  remembrance.” 

Before  the  mental  vision  you  each 

“Come  like  shadows,  so  depart.” 

It  will  indeed  be  pleasant  to  know  what  achievements  have  been 
yours  since  we  parted  at  the  door  of  our  Alma  Mater.  Doubtless,  to  many 


' 
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of  those  sweet,  earnest  girl  graduates,  has  come  the  love  “Too  deep  for 
swift  telling,”  and  they  now  sing  from  the  heart : 

“Heigh  ho!  daisies  and  buttercups. 

Mother  shall  thread  them  a daisy  chain.” 

Some  have  won  distinction  as  teachers  or  readers. 

Probably  for  some,  “The  book  has  closed  over,  for  all  the  lessons 
are  said.” 

The  most  unpromising  “block”  (head),  the  shy,  awkward  girl,  by 
much  careful  “polishing”  so  far  overcame  self  consciousness  that  she  did 
not  disgrace  her  patient  instructors  at  graduation,  nor  afterward  when  she 
taught  large  classes,  and  gave  readings  before  the  public.  Thereby  prov- 
ing that  self  control  can  be  attained  by  patient,  persistent  effort.  A 
physical  infirmity,  making  effective  work  in  this  field  impossible,  caused 
her  to  relinquish  her  cherished  profession,  but  in  a no  less  honorable 
sphere  she  finds  work  for  mind,  brain  and  hand  among  “the  afflicted  ones 
of  earth.”  While  thus  engaged  she  met  one  between  whose  soul  and 
hers  went  a message  older  and  more  subtle  than  Marconi’s  “wireless,” 
and 

“The  threads  of  two  lives  were  woven  in  one.” 

Occasionally  the  pen  voices  a message  from  her  heart,  which  finds  its 
way  into  the  columns  of  some  newspaper,  or  magazine,  and  like  a bird  with 
broken  wing  she  never  soars  very  high,  but  flutters  feebly  near  the  earth. 

However, ‘one  must  not  forget  that  “it  pays  to  think.”  In  its  proper 
light,  there  is  a lesson  in  every  failure,  a reward  for  every  effort  which 
stimulates  mental  energy,  and  promotes  a higher  spiritual  development; 
for  life  itself  is  but  a training  school  for  higher  destiny.  When  we  reach 
the  last  page  of  the  wonderful  book,  the  lessons  all  learned,  we  shall  un- 
derstand their  value,  even  as  we  of  1881  now  realize  how  much  we  owe  to 
our  beloved  “D.  T.  S.” 


THERE  IS  NO  UNBELIEF. 

Lizzie  York.  Case,  Teacher  of  Literature.  Honorary  Member  of  the  D.  T.  S.  A. 

There  is  no  unbelief, 

Whoever  plants  a seed  beneath  the  sod 
And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod, 

Trusts  he  in  God. 
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There  is  no  unbelief, 

Whoever  sees  ’neath  winter’s  snow, 

The  silent  harvests  of  the  future  grow, 

God’s  power  must  know. 

There  is  no  unbelief, 

Whoever  says  when  clouds  are  in  the  sky, 

Be  patient,  heart,  light  breaketh  by  and  by, 
Trusts  the  Most  High. 

There  is  no  unbelief, 

Whoever  lies  down  on  his  couch  to  sleep, 
Content  to  lock  each  sense  in  slumber  deep, 
Knows  God  will  keep. 

There  is  no  unbelief, 

The  heart  that  looks  on  when  dear  eyelids  close, 
And  dares  to  live  when  life  has  only  woes, 
God’s  comfort  knows. 

There  is  no  unbelief, 

And  thus  by  day  and  night  unconsciously 
The  heart  lives,  by  the  faith  the  lips  deny, 

God  knoweth  why. 


A GOLDEN  TEXT. 


Mrs.  M.  L.  Rayne,  Teacher  of  Journalism. 

Honorary  Member. 

Contentment  is  a great  gain— be  thou  contented, 
Though  circumscribed  the  boundary  of  thy  might. 
The  air  is  thine — thou  canst  not  be  prevented 
From  ownership  in  that  God-given  right. 

The  gold  within  the  blessed  sunlight  basking, 

The  silver  in  the  moonlight  on  thy  wall, 

Are  thine  to  have  and  hold  just  for  asking. 

Of  nature’s  choicest  gifts  take  all,  take  all. 

The  limpid  water  from  the  rock  upspringing 
In  crystal  measure  is  thy  precious  wine. 
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Health  to  thee  in  its  draught  of  pleasure  bringing, 

’Tis  God’s  own  vintage — free  to  thee  and  thine. 

Be  thou  contented.  Though  no  roof  may  cover 
From  stress  of  storm,  hast  thou  not  often  read 
How  in  His  pilgrimage  thy  Lord  and  Lover 
Had  never  place  to  lay  His  princely  head? 

Be  thou  contented.  If  thy  fare  is  homely 
Trust  Him  who  gave  commandment,  “Feed  my  sheep.” 
And  when  forbidden  raiment  new  and  comely, 

Remember  those  who  in  their  sackcloth  weep. 

Pray  for  contentment.  Seek  it.  Not  complaining, 

Though  stretched  upon  a narrow  bed  of  pain, 

From  crown  of  thorns  the  rose  of  peace  obtaining, 

From  golden  text — “Contentment  is  great  gain.” 


A DINNER  AND  A KISS. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Rayne. 

“I  have  brought  your  dinner,  father,” 
The  blacksmith’s  daughter  said, 

As  she  took  from  her  arms  a kettle, 
And  lifted  its  shining  lid. 

“There’s  neither  pie  nor  pudding, 

So  I will  give  you  this,” 

And  upon  his  toil-worn  forehead 
She  left  a childish  kiss. 

The  blacksmith  took  off  his  apron, 

And  dined  in  happy  mood, 

Wondering  much  at  the  savor 
Hid  in  his  humble  food. 

While  about  him  were  bright  visions 
Full  of  prophetic  bliss ; 

But  he  never  thought  of  the  magic 
In  his  little  daughter’s  kiss. 
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While  she  with  her  kettle  swinging, 
Merrily  trudged  away, 

Stopping  at  sight  of  a squirrel, 
Catching  some  wild  gird’s  lay. 

And  I thought  how  many  a shadow 
Of  life  and  fate  we  should  miss, 

If  always  our  frugal  dinners 
Were  seasoned  with  a kiss. 


THE  MINUET. 

Lucy  A.  Leggett,  Teacher  of  Literature  and  Mythology. 
Honorary  Member. 

Did  they  dance?  Ah,  yes,  they  danced 
Long  ago, 

And  they  laughed — at  times — perchance, 
Long  ago! 

Yes,  they  danced,  and  loved,  and  laughed, 
And  the  wine  of  life  they  quaffed, 

And  enjoyed  the  sparkling  draught 
Long  ago! 

Ah! — they  danced  the  minuet 
Long  ago, 

And  their  tiny  heels  they  set 
Long  ago, 

Close  together — then  they  bent 
Each  to  each — with  sweet  consent 
Bowing  low — in  calm  content. 

Very — slow — . 

Yes, — they  moved  with  easy  grace 
Long  ago. 

Smiles  on  every  charming  face 
Long  ago. 

Daintily  their  skirts  they  spread, 

As  they  turned  each  stately  head, 

Keeping  time  with  airy  tread 
Long  ago! 
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They  who  danced  the  minuet 
Long  ago, 

Did  not  grieve,  nor  sigh,  nor  fret, 
Long  ago, 

For  they  practiced  self-control, 

For  they  held  in  peace  the  soul, 
’Till  they  finished  out  life’s  scroll 
Long  ago! 


SOME  OF  THE  UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF  LOVE. 

Myrtle  Koon  Cherryman,  Class  of  *96. 


Up.  8:30  a.  m. 

“The  fifth  floor,  I said.” 

“Beg  pardon,  Miss — I wasn’t  looking.” 

“Yes,  you  were.  You  were  looking  at  me.  What’s  the  matter?  Isn’t 
my  hat  on  straight?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Beg  pardon — oh,  yes,  abnormally  straight!” 

Down.  10:30  a.  m. 

“ ‘Abnormally,’  you  said.  That  was  a queer  word  for  an  elevator 
man  to  use.  Aren’t  you  above  your  station?” 

“Yes;  the  first  floor  is  my  station,  and  I’m  at  the  third  now.  Con- 
found that  Brown!  I won’t  stop  for  him  to  lock  his  door.  He’ll  have 
to  wait.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Brown  is  agent  for  the  block.  You’ll  lose  your  place.” 

“I’ll  appeal  to  the  owner,  then.” 

“You  can’t.  The  young  man  who  owns  the  building  is  away  at  col- 
lege somewhere.  We  don’t  even  know  his  name.  If  I could  once  see 
him  I’d ” 

“What?” 

“Open  the  door  and  let  me  out.  Your  bell  is  ringing  furiously. 
Don’t  you  hear  it?” 

“Hear  what?” 

“Why,  the  bell!” 

“Which  belle?” 

“How  stale!  Good-by” 
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Up.  11  a.  m. 

“I  thought  I’d  come  back  to  the  studio  for  another  hour’s  work  be- 
fore lunch.  Did  anybody  call  while  I was  out?” 

“Yes;  a boy  came  and  said  his  sister  couldn’t  take  a lesson  to-day.” 
“How  did  you  know  he  meant  the  message  for  me.” 

“He  described  you.” 

“How?” 

“He  said,  ‘The  girl  with  the  wabbly  hair  and  kind  of  big  mouth.’  ” 
“Oh!” 

Down.  12  o’clock. 

“Excuse  me,  Miss  Rodney,  but  about  that  mouth — ” 

“Beg  pardon?” 

“I  was  saying ” 

“Yes,  down,  if  you  please.  If  any  one  calls,  say  I’ll  be  back  at  two.” 
“Certainly.  But  I was  going  to  tell  you. — Confound  that  bell ! Oh,  I 
beg ” 

Up.  2:15  p.  m. 

“A  gentleman  called  but  I told  him  not  to  wait.” 

“Why  did  you  do  that?” 

“He  didn’t  look  professional,  and  I knew  you  didn’t  receive  social 
calls  in  your  studio.  He  left  these  violets  for  you.” 

“How  strange ! Who  could  it  be,  I wonder.  Here’s  a dime  for  your 
trouble.” 

“Oh,  I say — hm — thanks,  Miss  Rodney.  I wanted  to  tell  you  about 

99 

“Never  mind  now.  Your  bell  is  ringing!” 

“Gracious!  How  she  can  slam  a door.  Well,  I’m  a bunch  of  violets 
out  and  ten  cents  in,  this  trip.” 

Down.  5 o’clock  p.  m. 

“It’s  raining  pitchforks,  Miss  Rodney.  I am  going  to  take  you  to 
the  car.” 

“Who  would  run  the  elevator?” 

“I’ll  call  the  janitor.  Come,  you  must  let  me.  I promised  Bobbin 

I’d  look  after  you.  He  hates  to  have  his  sister ” 

“Bobbin?  Do  you  know  Bob?  How  in  the  world — Oh,  how  stupid! 
Here’s  my  car!” 
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Up,  9 o’clock  a.  m.  Next  Day. 

“That  was  so  queer  about  Bobbin.  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  knew 
him  at — Oh,  good  morning,  Dr.  Wayne.  Yes,  these  books  are  heavy. 
Thanks.  Did  you  get  that  song?” 

Down.  12:30  p.  m. 

“As  soon  as  I change  off  for  lunch  I shall  kill  Dr.  Wayne.  I thirst 
for  his  blood.’ 

“So  do — I mean  I wanted  a chance  to  ask  you — Oh,  there’s  the  bell.” 

“I’m  out  of  expletives.  I shall  have  to  begin  back  again  at  ‘Dear 
me !’  ” 

Up.  2 o’clock  p.  m. 

“My  dear  Miss  Rodney,  you  chill  the  air.  What’s  the  matter?” 

“Nothing,  only  Dr.  Wayne  has  told  me.” 

“That  I neglected  to  kill  him?  That  was  merely  because  he  was 
out.” 

“No,  he  told  me  about  your  being  the  owner  of  this  block.” 

“But  don’t  you  think  I can  live  it  down  in  time?” 

“Not  the  disgrace  of  playing  elevator  boy  and  making  a fool  of 
people.” 

“But  you  know  poor  Jimmy  is  in  quarantine,  and  it  was  a great  lark 
to  keep  his  place  for  him  incog ” 

“But  your  taking  that  dime!” 

“Yes.  I hope  it  hasn’t  inconvenienced  you.  Here’s  a quarter.” 

“I  want  the  dime.” 

“I’m  very  sorry,  but — here  are  two  nickels.” 

“The  dime.” 

“How  ruthless.  Would  ten  pennies ” 

“Oh,  you’re  so  hateful!  Why,  what’s  the  matter?  We’re  not 
moving.” 

“No;  we’re  not  very  progressive,  are  we?  I wonder  what’s  the 
matter.” 

“Heavens!  Don’t  you  know?” 

“How  should  I?” 

“But  we’re  right  between  floors.  How  am  I to  get  out?” 

“Oh,  I guess  something  will  give  way  after  a while.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Morris,  how  can  you?” 
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“How  did  you  know  my  name?” 

“Dr.  Wayne  told  me,  and  besides  Bobbin  described  you  long  ago  when 
he  wrote  how  good  you  were  to  him.” 

“How  did  he  describe  me?” 

“Oh,  something  about  foot-ball  hair  and  a big ■” 

“Oh,  by  the  way,  what  that  boy  said  was  a pretty  mouth — not  a 
big  one.” 

“How  funny!” 

“How  true!” 

“I  mean  about  Bobbin.  He  didn’t  say  a big  mouth,  either.” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

“A  big  h — heart!  Oh,  my!  What  a jounce!  Where  have  we 
landed?” 

“In  heaven.  You’re  not  hurt,  dear?  Did  you  mind?” 

“No;  you  had  to  do  it,  you  know,  to  keep  me  from  being  jarred, 
and  anyway ” 

“What,  dearest?” 

“Oh,  the  bell  is  ringing!” 

“ ! ! ! ! !” 

“Why,  Dick!  Oh,  don’t,  please.  There’s  the  janitor  coming!” 

“I  shall  slay  him.  Ah,  Peter,  just  in  time.  I think  the  air  pulleys 
need  fixing.  Miss  Rodney  and  I will  walk  up.  Do  you  mind  the  climb 
very  much,  little  girl?” 

“Not  this  way.  But  what  are  air  pulleys,  Dick?” 

“Blest  if  I know.  Peter  didn’t  look  very  much  enlightened,  either, 

did  he?  I am  going  to  your  studio  to  have  a music  lesson.  Can’t  you 

give  me  some  scales?” 

“Yes,  but  it  seems  to  me  we’ve  had  ups  and  downs  enough,  already.” 

“That’s  so.  Well,  then,  give  me  some  runs.” 

“Why,  you  dear  thing,  you  can’t  even  run  an  elevator.” 

“Bless  that  old  elevator!  I shall  have  it  framed.  It  elevated  me 

even  when  it  went  down.  Yes,  I shall  adopt  an  elevator  rampant,  for 

my  coat  of  arms — our  coat  of  arms,  I mean.” 

“Did  you  say  you  wanted  some  runs?  Well,  then,  catch  me.” 
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WONDERING. 

Myrtle  Koon  Cherryman. 

When  I stupidly  forget  to  do  some  necessary  thing, 

Or  bring  about  calamities  by  careless  blundering, 

Or  hurt  somebody’s  feelings,  then  I heave  a sigh  forlorn, 

And  wonder  why  in  tunket  I was  ever,  ever  born. 

Then  when  I do  a piece  of  work  that  wins  an  honest  praise, 

Or  by  a little  jollying,  some  one’s  spirits  raise, 

Or  some  one  throws  me  a bouquet,  without  a single  thorn, 

I wonder  why  I wondered  that  I ever  had  been  born. 

But  when  I try  to  be  so  kind,  that  I’m  misunderstood, 

Or  seem  a prig  because  I try  to  be  unduly  good, 

Or  get  a wholesome  lesson  on  my  loftiness  and  scorn, 

I wonder  why  I wondered  that  I wondered  I was  born. 

And  then  again  I wonder  why  I wonder  anything, 

And  why  I don’t  just  keep  at  work  and  laugh  a bit  and  sing; 
And  go  with  trust  to  bed  at  night,  with  hope,  to  work,  at  morn, 
So  others  will  not  wonder  why  I was  ever  born. 


BEGIN  AGAIN. 

Sarah  Noble  Ives,  Class  of  ’84t 

If  thou  hast  e’er  bewailed 
Long  labor  spent  in  vain, — 

If  thou  hast  tried  and  failed, 

Pick  up  thy  failure  and  begin  again. 

If  thy  soul’s  feeble  light 
Fails  in  the  world’s  great  glare, 

Thou  canst  illume  the  night, — 

Though  the  sun  shines,  the  patient  stars  are  there. 
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If  on  life’s  toilsome  road 
Thou  hast  with  bleeding  feet 
Stumbled  beneath  thy  load, 

Rise,  for  thy  journey  is  not  yet  complete. 

Darkness  may  haply  fall, 

Hiding  thy  chosen  track; 

Fear  not,  for  over  all 

Heaven  is  watching,  though  the  night  be  black. 

A day  will  come  at  last, 

Ending  thy  grief,  and  then 
With  all  thy  failures  past, 

In  the  new  life,  thou  canst  begin  again. 


CLOVER  SONG. 

Sarah  Noble  Ives. 

Hush  of  Dawn;  and  the  red  blooms  swinging, 
Flinging  dew  in  a fairy  shower 
O’er  the  nest  of  the  lark  that’s  singing, 

Winging  up  from  his  true  mate’s  bower, 

Bees  gone  mad  in  a honey  riot, 

Reel  and  tumble  the  wide  field  over, 

Shaking,  waking  the  meadow’s  quiet; 

And  the  Wind  talks  low  to  the  Clover: 

“Hush,  hush ! clover  and  grain 

Have  their  moments  of  joy  and  pain ; 

Thro’  the  grasses 
Softly  passes 

Life’s  great  miracle  once  again.” 

Hush  of  Noon : — and  the  red  blooms,  stooping, 
Drooping,  faint  with  the  round  sun’s  burning; 
Down  the  swaths  are  the  mowers  trooping, 
Flash  the  scythes  in  their  hard  hands  turning, 
Back  and  forth  thro’  the  field  they  double; 
Scents  of  the  fallen  blossoms  hover 
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Heavily  over  the  naked  stubble; — 

And  the  Wind  talks  low  to  the  Clover: 
“Hush,  hush!  clover  and  grain 

Have  their  moments  of  joy  and  pain; 
Thro’  the  grasses 
Softly  passes 

Death’s  great  miracle  once  again.” 


A REAL  UNREALITY. 

Gertrude  Avery  Shields,  Class  of  ’01. 

The  trim  little  maid  had  put  a few  pieces  of  coal  in  the  grate.  She 
had  also  lighted  the  lamp,  placed  the  evening  newspaper  on  the  table, 
and  rolled  a large  easy  chair  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 

The  outside  door  opened,  and  a smart  gust  of  wind  blew  through  the 
room  as  Mr.  Lowry  came  in. 

“Whew,  a rough  night !”  he  said  breathlessly,  as  he  stamped  the 
snow  from  off  his  shoes. 

Laying  aside  his  overcoat,  he  stood  in  front  of  the  fire  for  a second, 
while  he  surveyed  the  table. 

“Ah,  yes,  my  mail.  One,  two — great  luck — three  letters !” 

He  hastily  looked  through  them  until  he  came  to  the  last,  addressed 
in  a delicate  handwriting. 

“Why,  where  did  this  come  from?  This  is  Isabel’s  writing.” 

Still  holding  the  letter  he  turned  toward  a picture  above  the  mantel. 
How  pretty  the  face  was,  with  its  broad  forehead,  large,  expressive  eyes, 
and  firm,  tender  mouth. 

The  letter  read: 

“Dear  Mr.  L. — (John  now)  : 

Will  it  make  you  happy  if  I say  ‘yes’  in  answer  to  your  question? 

Isabel.” 

A coal  snapped  cheerily  out  of  the  grate  toward  the  large  chair,  as 
if  to  suggest  that  there  was  a welcome  for  him  in  its  broad,  extending 
arms.  He  seated  himself  wearily,  still  holding  the  little  note.  Then  as 
he  gazed  into  the  glowing  coals,  picture  after  picture  of  the  past  began 
suddenly  to  roll  before  him. 
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They  were  moving  into  the  new  store.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  he  had  just  helped  the  clerk  to  fasten  up  a large  flaming  sign,  “Any 
Article  in  this  Window,  Ten  Cents,”  and  then,  tired  out  with  the  day’s 
work,  had  seated  himself  in  the  empty  window  to  rest,  when  he  heard 
a girl’s  voice  outside. 

“See,  Nell!  Only  ten  cents!  He  looks  like  a good  bargain.  I have 
a dime.  Let’s  go  in  and  buy  him !” 

Laughing  and  teasing  each  other,  they  did  not  notice  that  the  window 
was  open  until  John  Lowry  turned  around  and  faced  them. 

Embarrassed  and  confused  the  girls  retreated. 

That  evening  his  friend,  Will  Blake,  invited  John  to  dine  with  him. 

“Come,  Lowry,  I will  not  take  no  for  an  answer.  I have  two  cousins 
I want  you  to  meet.” 

John  accepted  the  invitation.  To  his  surprise  and  pleasure  and  to  the 
girls’  evident  discomfort,  he  recognized  in  his  friend’s  cousins  his  would- 
be  purchasers. 

“Don’t  tell,”  whispered  Isabel  Blake,  as  she  extended  her  hand  to 
him  in  greeting. 

What  a merry  summer  they  had  spent,  and  how  exultant  he  had  felt 
when  the  shy  eyes  had  almost  spoken  their  secret  to  him.  He  had  written 
to  her,  asking  if  she  would  always  guard  as  a keepsake  the  purchase  she 
had  wished  to  make  that  day. 

That  was  ten  long  years  ago,  and  yet  he  had  not  forgotten.  Now  the 
delicate  scent  of  the  time  worn  letter  stole  over  his  drowsy  senses. 

“Yes,  after  all — yes — yes — yes — ” he  kept  saying  to  himself. 

He  hastily  snatches  a time  table!  Fifteen  minutes  to  reach  the  sta- 
tion! I will  go! 

How  fast  the  train  moves,  but  not  half  fast  enough.  At  length  with 
a great  shriek  the  engine  stops  at  Hazlewood. 

Loudly  calling  a cabman,  he  cries,  “Drive  fast!  I will  double  the 
money !” 

“Dr.  Blake’s!”  shouts  the  cabman,  and  John  dashes  up  the  steps, 
rings  the  bell  and  enquires  of  the  astonished  servant,  “Where  is  Miss 
Blake?” 

The  servant  stares  at  him  blankly.  “Miss  Blake? — Why  she  is  mar- 
ried !” 

He  gave  a groan  of  despair  and — opened  his  eyes,  as  a laughing  voice 
said,  “Why,  John,  you  silly  old  goose,  if  you  aren’t  dozing  here  with 
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my  first  love  letter  in  your  hand.  Where  did  you  find  it?  I came  across 
it  to-day  among  some  old  papers,  and  was  going  to  destroy  it.” 

He  looked  at  her  blankly  for  a moment  and  then  laughed. 

“I  must  have  fallen  asleep,  Isabel.  Is  dinner  ready?” 


HER  SUMMER  OUTING. 

Evelyn  Noble  Schroeder,  Class  of  ’84. 

She  didn’t  seem  just  happy  here 
In  the  old  farm  house  with  her  ma  an’  me, 

So  we  fixed  her  off  an’  she  went  down  thar 
To  stay  a while  by  the  sea. 

She  writ  about  the  big  hotels, 

An’  the  yachts,  an’  steamers,  an’  sailin’  boats; 

An’  ’bout  gals  in  their  splendid  togs,  an’  men 
In  trousers  of  white,  an’  striped  coats. 

She’d  tell  of  the  sea  with  the  sun  a-risin’, 

An’  the  sea  with  the  sun  goin’  down; 

An’  of  evenin’  walks  along  the  beach 

When  the  stars  an’  moon  was  shinin’  roun’. 

Tom,  he  couldn’t  help  a-frownin’, 

An’  a-shakin  his  head  at  this, 

But  then  he’d  say,  “She’s  enjoyin’  herself, 

Bless  her!  but — oh,  yes,  she  must  miss — ” 

Wal,  here’s  what  she  says  in  her  last — 

“Look  for  me  home  to-night  on  the  cars. 

I’ll  be  just  in  time  to  drive  home  the  cows 
Under  the  light  of  our  blessed  stars. 

The  folks  down  here  are  stylish,  but — 

Tell  Tom  to  be  at  the  bars.” 
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“I  WAS  A STRANGER.” 

Helen  Chaffee  Workman,  Class  of  ’84. 

This  poem  received  first  prize  in  contest  given  by  “The  Editor”  in  1897. 

Love  came  a stranger  to  my  door. 

I said,  “My  house  with  friends  is  filled, 

My  heart  to  new  acquaintance  chilled.” 

He  begged  to  stop  and  rest — no  more. 

Love  chose  beside  my  hearth  a niche, 

In  ashen  embers  found  a spark, 

Shed  light  in  all  the  corners  dark; 

I knew  me  poor,  who  thought  me  rich. 

Love  stayed  a guest  within  my  halls, 

Each  day  crept  closer  to  my  heart; 

Naught  cared  I though  the  rest  depart, 

If  kept  I Love  within  my  walls. 

Love  dwells  with  me  within  my  bower; 

I’ve  seen  all  other  friends  grow  cold; 

They  say  that  Love  and  I are  old ; 

We  know  no  length  of  day  or  hour. 


FAMILY  QUARRELS. 

Helen  Chaffee  Workman. 

My  brother  Isaac  and  his  wife, 

An’  my  wife  Jane,  an’  me, 

Hev  allers  been  about  ez  thick 
Ez  any  folks  could  be. 

Ef  Jane  she  has  a new  print  dress, 
Why  Marthy  has  one  tew, 

An’  lends  Jane  patterns  fer  the  girls 
When  Marthy  gits  some  new. 
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But  Jane  was  standin’  at  the  door 
A-lookin’  t’other  day, 

An’  Ike  an’  Marthy  driv  right  by, 

An’  never  looked  this  way. 

So  Jane,  because  she  took  offense, 

Ter  show  she  didn’t  care, 

Went  past  their  house  to  neighbor  Brown’s, 
An’  borrowed  coffee  there. 

An’  then  I couldn’t  stand  no  more; 

I says  right  there  ter  Jane, 

“I’m  goin’  up  ter  brother  Ike’s, 

An’  ask  ’em  ter  explain.” 

It  seems  that  Marthy’d  kinder  thought 
That  Jane  had  kinder  thought 

That  Marthy’d  kinder  thought  o’  her 
Some  things  she  hadn’t  ought. 

So  then  we  all  shook  hands  around, 

An’  ’greed  ter  call  it  square, 

An’  never  think,  but  jest  speak  out, 

An’  have  it  settled  fair. 

An’  so  we’re  jest  ez  folksy  now 
Ez  we  have  ever  been. 

I spose  ’twill  last  till  some  of  us 
Should  “kinder  think”  agin. 


AT  THE  HAIR  DRESSER’S. 

[A  Monologue.] 

Amanda  Kidder,  Class  of  ’90. 

Mrs.  Coleman,  a woman  of  money  and  fashion,  is  being  attended  by  the  neat 
little  artist  of  the  “brush  and  comb,”  and  the  following  chatter  is  overheard. 

Mrs.  Coleman : “Oh,  do  you  know  of  a good  girl  I could  get  ? I 
am  just  fretted  to  death  with  my  girls — Say,  I think  that  part  isn’t 
quite  straight,  better  try  it  again. 
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I have  my  hair  dressed  here  three  times  a week.  You  know  I take 
baths  at  Dr.  Adams’,  and  that  is  sure  to  take  the  curl  out — Well,  the 
girls  I have  now  worked  at  Mrs.  Easton’s  a year  and  at  Sam  Ander- 
son’s five  months,  and  you’d  certainly  think  they  would  know  some- 
thing, but  they  don’t — Be  careful! — don’t  get  that  iron  too  hot — no, 
those  girls  are  the  most  ignorant  things  I ever  saw.  My  second  girl 
didn’t  know  what  a cream-spoon  was,  nor  a pie-knife  nor  a fish-fork. 
You’d  naturally  think  that  the  Eastons  would  have  such  things;  can’t  be 
we  put  on  more  style  than  the  Eastons — but  she  couldn’t  remember  which 
was  which,  after  I told  her. — 

Just  make  the  effect  a little  wider  at  the  back. — Such  stupidity  in  a 
servant  is  just  exasperating.  I don’t  know  what’s  ever  going  to  become 
of  me  if  I can’t  find  more  competent  help — now  just  bring  that  side 
down  a little  lower  and  puff  it  out  more — there ! like  that ; that  looks 
swell.  So  you  don’t  know  where  I could  get  a girl?  Intelligence  office? 
Oh,  no,  I know  you  don’t  keep  an  intelligence  office,  but  I thought  maybe 
that  you  girls  that  work  for  a living  might  know  each  other.  Well,  I 
really  don’t  know  what  I’m  going  to  do  if  I can’t  find  some  one.  Just 
think  of  it!  The  other  evening  Miss  Losey  was  at  my  house  for  tea, 
and  that  beastly  girl  of  mine  hadn’t  changed  the  table  cloth,  and  even  put 
a soiled  napkin  at  Miss  Losey’s  plate — why  ’twas  just  maddening!  I 
could  stand  the  tablecloth,  as  it  wasn’t  much  soiled,  but  the  napkin — 
why  it  was  awful ! To  think  of  having  to  put  up  with  such  work  as 
that — it  just  made  me  sick.  I didn’t  sleep  half  the  night  thinking  about 
it. — That  hair  pin  isn’t  just  comfortable — there — that’s  better  (turns  her 
head  various  ways) — I don’t  know  that  I just  like  that  effect;  take  it 
down,  and  do  it  up  high;  I think  that  would  suit  me  better.  Dear  me! 
it’s  so  tiresome  to  have  one’s  hair  dressed. 

The  other  day  I told  this  girl  of  mine  to  wash  the  bath  tub,  and 
just  guess  what  she  did! — Look  out,  you  are  pulling  my  head  off! — why 
she  wet  the  corner  of  the  towel  and  was  wiping  it  out  when  I discovered 
her,  and  insisted  that  she  take  hot  water  and  soap.  What  did  she  do  but 
hang  the  towel  she  had  been  using  on  the  rack  to  be  used  again!  My! 
but  I went  for  her ! I tell  you,  you  don’t  know  how  awful  it  is  to  deal 
with  servants  unless  you’ve  had  some  experience.  I think  you  may  take 
that  down,  and  do  it  up  the  way  you  had  it  before;  I believe  I don’t  like 
it  so  high. 

It’s  a terrible  lot  of  work  to  keep  house  and  go  into  society  as  much 
as  I do.  Of  course  my  family  isn’t  large,  only  one  child — and  I have 
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a nurse  for  him,  but  the  help  has  to  be  looked  after. — You  must  do  your 
best  work  on  my  hair.  Be  sure  that  none  of  that  switch  shows  to  a dis- 
advantage — yes,  there  is  a little  difference  in  the  color — but  if  you 
cover  it  properly  it  won’t  show.  If  you  should  happen  to  hear  of  a good 
girl  I wish  you  would  call  me  up — 4428  Main. 

W-we-1-1,  y-e-s — I suppose  that’ll  have  to  do.  I don’t  really  like  it 
though,  but  I can’t  spend  any  more  time  now.  I must  go  home  and  get 
ready  for  a party  (viewing  her  head  from  all  angles  in  the  mirror). 
You  don’t  get  very  swell  effects  here, — nothing  like  Burnham’s  in  Chi- 
cago;— but  if  one  has  to  live  in  a saw-mill  town  they  have  to  put  up  with 
some  things  that  are  unpleasant. — My!  I’m  tired!  I’ve  been  out  every 
night  this  week  until  one  or  two  o’clock — I’m  glad  it’s  Saturday  night,  I 
can  rest  all  day  to-morrow.  Church?  Oh,  yes,  I’m  a member  of  the 
church — but  I don’t  get  around  to  go  much  before  Lent — my  health  isn’t 
very  good — and  I can’t  do  everything  you  know. — Just  help  me  on  with 
my  coat, — this  isn’t  a very  warm  garment,  not  nearly  so  warm  as  a seal — 
but  my  seal  is  pretty  heavy  for  this  kind  of  weather. — Let  me  give  you 
a bit  of  advice;  when  you  get  a coat,  get  a seal  if  you  want  comfort.  You 
can  get  one  that  would  answer  for  $150.00.  O yes — mine  cost  more 
than  that — I tell  you  they  are  the  warmest  things  out;  and  you  look  so 
kind  of  thin  and  pale,  and  as  if  you  needed  to  be  kept  warm. 

Is  my  hat  on  straight?  Well — I’ll  pay  you  when  I come  in  again.  I 
haven’t  any  change  with  me.  Good  bye. 


A JULIET  OF  THE  BOG. 

Annie  Locke  McKinnon,  Class  of  ’94. 

Time — evening — surroundings  , dark  and  lone. 

Place — an  old  swamp — known  as  “Froggies’  Home.” 
Persons  : — Papa,  Mamma,  also  maiden  Aunt — 

The  little  froggies,  who  would  be  good,  but  can’t — 

A blushing  maiden — age?  Well — twenty-one. 

Her  sweetheart — handsome  and  an  only  son. 

The  father — aged,  inclined  to  complain, 

“It’s  getting  colder — ” children — “We  want  some  rain.” 
Mother  sweetly  calls:  “Where  are  you,  dears?” 

Father  says— “They’re  jumping!  here!  come  here!” 
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Naughty  children  answer — “We’re  wide  awake,  we  won’t.” 

Maiden  Aunt — “I’d  whip  ’em — you’ll  spoil  ’em  if  you  don’t.” 
Sudden  hush — some  one’s  coming — shocking! 

Father  questions,  “Who’s  there,  who’s  there,  knocking?” 

Children,  full  of  mischief,  understand  their  part — 

“We  know — we  know — it’s  sister’s  sweetheart.” 

Fond  parent  to  give  advice  seems  bound — 

“It’s  knee-deep  here — he’d  better  go  round.” 

He  enters — maid  and  hero  disappear — 

Ten  minutes  pass — the  little  froggies  (then  ’tis  clear 
'J'hey  know  what  they’re  about)  we  hear — 

“Where’s  sister,  where’s  her  sweetheart?  They’re  not  here. 

They’re  gone.  Where?  Over  there — Isn’t  it  queer?” 

The  mother,  flustered — “Hush,  my  dears — my  dears.” 

The  angry  sire — “Spank  ’em,  if  they  won’t  come  here.” 

The  children,  frightened  by  such  direful  word, 

Come  in,  are  put  to  bed,  and  then  is  heard 

The  mother  softly  crooning — “Sleep  my  dears,  the  water’s  deep — ” 
Father  growling,  “Hush  your  racket,  go  to  sleep.” 

Children  sleepy,  but  inclined  to  talk — 

“He  kissed  her,  we  saw  it — she  couldn’t  make  him  stop.” 

Shocked  maiden  aunt,  who  seems  disgusted  quite — 

“Oh,  dear — how  they  talk,  and  such  actions,  ’tisn’t  right!” 

After  efforts  many,  the  children  go  to  sleep. 

’Tis  ten  o’clock,  and  all  is  silent  on  the  deep. 

Father — impatient,  weary,  pacing  up  and  down — 

Still  his  daughter  lingers,  and  deeper  grows  his  frown. 

“Come  in,  it’s  getting  late — don’t  be  absurd!” 

The  maiden  and  her  sweetheart — those  words  surely  must  have  heard. 
Ah — yes — they  heard — for  hark,  their  voices  crooning  low, 

“A  thousand  times  good-night,  my  Romeo.” 

“A  thousand  times  the  worse  to  want  thy  light. 

Good-night,  Juliet — good-night.”  “Good-night 
My  Romeo.  This  parting’s  such  sweet  sorrow, 

That  I would  say  good-night  till  it  be  morrow.” 

“Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast, 

Would  I were  sleep,  and  peace  so  sweet  to  rest — 

Good-night.”  “Good-night,  Romeo” — “Juliet.” 
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ENOUGH  BETTER  THAN  A FEAST. 

Rose  Lowell  Chaffee,  Class  of  ’93. 

The  Western  Breeze  had  plighted  troth 
To  his  love,  the  graceful  Sycamore  tree; 
His  home  was  in  the  earth  and  sky, 

And  hers  by  the  wond’rous  sea. 

When  earth  had  blown  her  candles  out 
A silver  moon  reigned  calm  on  high, 

The  breeze  had  come  to  woo  his  love, 

With  many  a deep  and  soulful  sigh. 

But  she  was  strangely  cold  that  night. 

“Oh  kiss  me  as  in  days  of  yore.” 

It  was  the  nature  of  her  kind, 

She  only  answered  “Sick  o’  more.” 


MRS.  FUSSIE’S  EVENING  OUT. 

Flora  Charlotte  Finley.  Class  of  ’88. 

Enter  Mrs.  Fussie,  in  evening  dress,  lace  scarf  over  head,  opera  cloak  on  arm, 
gloves,  handkerchief  and  fan  in  her  hand. 

She  throws  cloak  over  back  of  a chair,  puts  fan  and  handkerchief  on  table,  and 
seating  herself,  begins  to  put  on  her  gloves.  Door  from  adjoining  room  stands  ajar. 

Mrs.  Fussie:  Well,  I think  I’m  all  ready  now,  but  putting  on  my 
gloves.  (Calls) — George!  George!  O,  George!  Are  you  almost  ready? 
Did  you  order  the  carriage  for  ten  o’clock  or  a quarter  past  ? What  ? O ! 
Well,  you’d  better  hurry,  it  lacks  only  three  minutes  of  ten  by  this  clock 
and  I know  that’s  slow.  What  ? In  the  top  drawer,  right  hand  corner 
in  a red  box  with  a picture  on  the  top!  (Hums  a tune  to  herself.)  Can’t 
you  find  it?  Isn’t  it  there?  Well,  then,  it’s  in  the  second  drawer,  left- 
hand  corner  in  a pink  box  without  any  picture.  O bother,  you  never  can 
find  anything!  I’ll  cpme.  (She  rises,  dropping  one  glove.)  O,  you’ve  found 
it,  have  you?— You  made  me  get  up  and  drop  all  my  things.  (She  walks 
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about  the  room,  buttoning  her  glove,  arranging  flowers,  hair,  etc.;  stops 
at  writing  desk  and  picks  up  note  which  she  opens — speaks) — 

“It  was  so  kind  of  dear  Mrs.  Uptown  to  invite  us  to  her  party — it’s 
sure  to  be  the  biggest  thing  of  the  season  (reads  note  aloud)  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uptown — At  home,  Wednesday  evening,  November  the 
nineteenth,  at  eight  o’clock.  (Musingly) — I didn’t  think  the  month  was  so 
far  gone.  (Reads  note  again,  starts  and  looks  at  calendar.)  The  nine- 
teenth! Why!  What!  Am  I dreaming?  It  can’t  be!  O,  mercy!  What 
shall  I do!  (Sinks  into  chair,  note  in  hand,  and  covers  her  face.)  (Enter 
Mr.  Fussie.) 

Mr.  Fussie:  “I’m  all  ready  now,  Belle.  Shall  I put  on  your — why, 
what’s  the  matter?  Are  you  ill  or  faint  or  anything?  Belle — speak 
to  me!  (Fans  her  violently  and  holds  vase  of  flowers  under  her  nose.) 

Mrs.  Fussie:  O,  George! 

Mr.  Fussie:  Yes,  yes,  what  is  it? 

Mrs.  Fussie:  Read  that! 

Mr.  Fussie  reads : “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uptown,  at  home — Wednesday 
evening,  Nov.  19th,  at  eight  o’clock.”  Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  that? 
It’s  perfectly  conventional  as  far  as  I can  see — note  paper  the  latest  thing 
out,  not  scented,  not  written  in  violet  or  red  ink,  spelling  all  right.  What’s 
wrong? 

Mrs.  Fussie:  Why,  don’t  you  see?  November  19th,  and  this  is  only 
the  12th!  It  isn’t  until  next  week,  and  here  I am  all  dressed  even  to  my 
gloves,  and  there’s  the  carriage  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Fussie:  Well,  I never!  Don’t  cry,  Belle;  we’ll  go  somewhere, 
do  something;  we  won’t  waste  all  this  fuss  and  feathers.  We’ll  call  this 
a dress  rehearsal  for  next  week. 

Mrs.  Fussie:  George!  How  can  you  make  fun  of  me?  (sobs) — Go 
somewhere ! Where  can  we  go  ? It’s  too  late  for  the  theatre ; too — too  late 
for  anything!  (Buries  face  in  handkerchief  and  leaves  the  room,  Mr. 
Fussie  following  her.) 

Mr.  Fussie:  Well,  this’s  the  first  time  I ever  knew  Belle  to  be  ahead 
of  time  for  anything.  She’s  done  it  this  time,  sure. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  SAMSON. 

“Paul  Veronique,”  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Marney  Conner,  Class  of  ’83. 

Blind  and  in  vassalage, 

Out  of  the  prison-house, 

The  strong  man  comes  forth 

At  their  command,  to  make  his  enemies  merry. 

With  firm  step  and  mien  erect 

He  walks  among  them,  as  they  lead  him  on, 

His  poor  sightless  eyes  blazing  with  inward  fire, 

Which  darkness  cannot  quench, 

Nor  swollen  lashless  lids  conceal ; 

On  through  the  brilliant  throng  they  move, 

The  captive  and  his  keepers, — 

Men  of  iron  sinews  are  they  both, 

But  little  do  they  reck  that  slumbering  strength 
Which  stalks  between  them! 

A feast  to  the  fish-like  Dagon  is  in  progress; 

And  lords  of  high  degree  bow  low, 

And  thank  the  god  they  worship 

That  so  powerful  a foe  is  delivered  to  their  hand. 

Rich  rythmic  strains  of  music  fill  the  air,  « 

Lithe  forms  of  grace  and  beauty  move  melodiously, 

And  upon  the  breeze  a subtle  incense  rare,  steals 
From  myriads  of  bright  flowers. 

Purple  the  silken  hangings,  wrought  in  golden  needle  work  and  pearls; 
And  filmy,  gauze-like  tracery  of  jeweled  lace 
Clings,  like  the  mountain  hoar-frost 
To  the  mossy  green  of  velvet  draperies. 

Alabaster  lamps  shed  soft  radiance  everywhere, 

And  perfumed  fountains  rise  and  ripple — 

Their  clear  cadences  in  sweet  silvery  human  laughter  drowned. 

Amid  this  scene  of  beauty  and  of  joy,  the  captive  stands,  alone. 

Not  one  in  all  that  throng  who  pities  him; 

Not  one  soul  there  to  save! 

Their  duty  done,  his  keepers  stand  apart. 

The  son  of  one  (a  bright  athletic  youth 
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With  cruel,  handsome  eyes  of  bluish  gray) 

Clasps,  close  in  both  of  his,  the  captive’s  hand. 

Alas ! He  is  not  steel  throughout ! 

See,  readily  he  answers  the  request, 

“Suffer  me  that  I may  feel  the  pillars,  whereupon  the  house  standeth, 
That  I may  lean  thereon!” 

The  hand  he  holds  is  placed  upon  a marble  shaft, 

The  other  gropes  and  grasps  its  fluted  mate ; 

With  body  bent  and  massive  brow  upraised, 

Those  mute,  appealing,  darkened  eyes  stretch  wide, 

A cry  goes  forth  unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts! 

The  captive  bows  himself  with  all  his  might — 

A crash ! the  lights  go  out ! the  structure  falls ! 

And-  he  has  perished  with  his  heartless  foes. 


ITS  ONLY  PLACE. 

Eva  Botsford,  Class  of  ’93. 

With  diligence  ’twas  rare  to  see 
He  wildly  sought  for  sympathy, 

He  searched  the  country,  searched  the  town, 
He  searched  the  highways,  up  and  down, 
And  vainly  into  distant  climes 
He  wandered  many,  many  times; 

Till  finally,  when  tired,  very, 

He  found  it — in  the  dictionary. 


A GREATER  SIN. 

Eva  Botsford,  Class  of  ’93. 

She  plucked  an  apple  from  the  limb, 

And  went  and  gave  it  unto  him. 

What  greater  sin  beneath  the  sun, 

Could  Mother  Eve  have  gone  and  done? 

She  might  have  done  a thing  far  worse, 
And  more  deserving  of  a curse ; 

Her  sin  would  heavier  on  her  sit 
If  she  had  made  a pie  of  it. 


Miss  Phoebe  Pearl  Snyder. 
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BRIDGES. 

Florence  Munroe  Wallin,  Class  of  ’96. 

We  build  a bridge  of  trust 
From  night  to  morn; 

A mystic  arch  of  dreams 
Till  day  is  born. 

We  build  a bridge  of  trust 
From  friend  to  friend, 

And  oft  we  break  the  span, 

We  cannot  mend. 

We  build  a bridge  of  trust 
From  shore  to  shore; 

Shadow  figures  steal  across 
To  peace  forevermore! 


BLAME  IT  ONTO  HER. 

Hester  Johnson  Spinning,  Class  of  ’97. 

It’s  nigh  a week  sence  Lizy  Ann 
Went  up  ter  teaown.  ter  stay, 

Why,  yes,  when  onct  I think  on  it, 

It’s  just  a week  to-day. 

Well,  all  our  married  life  she’s  stuck 
Tighter  ner  any  burr 
T’me,  an  so  I miss  her  raound, 

T’  blame  things  onto  her. 

It’s  mighty  comfortin’  sometimes 
T’  hev  yer  wornern  near, 

When  everythin’  is  goin’  wrong, 

An’  all  th’  world  looks  queer, 

Ye  can’t  tell  jist  what  ails  ye,  ner 
What  all  the  trouble’s  fer ; 

An  so  it’s  handy  jest  t’  turn 
An  blame  things  onto  her. 
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Why  in  old  Bible  times  where  would 
Our  father  Adam  been, 

Ef  there  was  nary  womern  raound 
T shoulder  half  his  sin, 

Fer  when  from  out  that  garding,  they 
A-hustlin’  had  to  stir, 

He  took  his  satisfaction  aout 
In  blamin’  it  to  her. 

To-day  I went  t’  taown,  an’  while 
I joggled  on  alone, 

I didn’t  notice,  in  the  road 
There  laid  a heavy  stone; 

It  struck  my  wheel,  an’  off  it  rolled, 
While  daown  I went  ker  cher! 

’Twas  then  I wished  fer  Lizy  Ann 
To  blame  it  onto  her. 

It  seem’s  though  everything  around 
The  farm  went  contrawise; 

That  pesky  hired  boy  come  near 
A puttin’  aout  his  eyes! 

The  foxes  killed  our  fattest  hen — 

I never  heard  a stir — 

I’d  like  t’  quarrel  with  Lizy  Ann, 

An’  blame  it  onto  her. 

That  ’lection  went  agin  my  views, 

I wouldn’t  ’a’  had  ole  Braown 
Voted  t’  be  our  mayor  agin 
Fer  all  the  gold  in  taown, 

But  there  I sot  an’  seen  him  win, 
A-feelin’  like  a cur; 

I’ve  got  to  quarrel  with  Lizy  Ann, 

An’  blame  that  onto  her. 

My  appetite  haint  half  so  brisk 
As  ’twas  a week  ago; 

I’ve  stuck  the  pitchfork  in  my  hand, 

An’  cut  my  little  toe; 

I’ll  go  ter  taown  ter-morrer,  an’ 

I’ll  git  my  ole  wife,  fer 
What’s  home  without  yer  womern  raound 
Ter  blame  things  onto  her. 


Mr.  Robert  Clark  I*aing, 
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I AM  ONLY  I. 

Katherine  Mabley  Corbett,  Class  of  ’87. 

With  wanton  ease. 

As  a summer  breeze 
I caress  and  tease 
Majestic  trees; 

And  ruffle  the  breast  of  tranquil  seas, 
Though  I am  only  I. 

In  Dian’s  beam, 

Or  in  lowland  stream, 

With  silverine  glint  and  crystalline  gleam, 
I am  the  theme 
Of  the  poet’s  dream. 

My  soul  is  gleaned 
With  the  ripened  grain; 

My  voice  is  heard 
In  the  Autumn  rain, 

With  its  sad  refrain 
Of  bygone  pain, 

Though  I am  only  I. 

The  land  I chide, 

And  mankind  deride 
With  a mighty  surge, 

A ceaseless  tide — 

A siren’s  smile, 

And  a monarch’s  pride, 

Though  I am  only  I. 

O naught  to  me 

Is  the  great  world’s  wrath; 

Nations  are  only 
As  wind  blown  chaff ! 

With  a mocking  laugh, 

Their  blood  I quaff, 

Though  I am  only  I. 

I’m  virtue  cold, 

And  passion  bold, 
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The  cursed  spirit 
Of  clinking  gold; 

The  body  that  rots 
In  church  yard  mold, 

Though  I am  only  I. 

I am  motion,  time,  and  space  untrod; 
The  soul  that  soars 
And  the  feet  that  plod; 

Love’s  chastening  rod. 

Child,  man  and  God, 

Though  I am  only  I. 


THE  IRISH  FIELDS. 

Julia  Sullivan  McCarthy,  Class  of  ’97. 

Many  have  sung  of  her  ruins  old, 

That  tell  of  her  ancient  glory; 

And  the  thrilling  deeds  of  her  gallant  sons 
Are  told  in  song  and  story. 

Others  have  sung  of  her  cruel  wrongs, 

Of  the  chains  that  about  her  cling; 

Full  well  I know  her  hist’ry’s  page, 

But  not  of  its  themes,  I sing. 

But  of  simple  things  and  the  simple  lives 
That  to  me  seem  good  and  fair, 

Of  the  gentle  women  and  manly  men 
Whom  God  has  cherished  there. 

And  the  fertile  fields  around  their  homes 
Are  a charming  sight  to  me, 

Spreading  to  valleys  far  and  wide, 

And  creeping  down  to  the  sea. 

Up  the  mountain  sides  they  softly  climb, 

With  hedges  of  deepish  green ; 

Wherever  the  eye  may  roam  or  rest, 

The  beautiful  fields  are  seen. 
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And  all  are  gay  with  fairest  flowers, 

With  poppies  and  daisies  sweet, 

Whether  you  wander  o’er  hill  or  vale, 

They  cluster  about  your  feet 

There  are  many  pictures  that  come  and  go, 
Which  memory’s  storehouse  yields, 

But  the  fairest  of  these  that  never  fade, 

Are  the  beautiful  Irish  fields. 


A PLANTATION  FAVORITE. 

Eva  Varney.,  Clas9  of  ’00. 


Aunt  Mandy  was  a great  favorite  with  the  children  on  the  plantation. 
It  may  have  been  because  she  was  always  interested  in  their  many  joys 
and  sorrows,  or  perhaps  it  was  her  gift  as  a story  teller  that  won  their 
hearts.  At  any  rate  nearly  every  evening  a dozen  or  more  of  her  little 
curly-headed  friends  gathered  around  her  cabin,  clamoring  for  another 
story. 

Upon  this  particular  evening  just  at  dusk,  she  appeared  as  usual  in 
her  cabin  door,  with  a broad,  self-satisfied  smile  upon  her  always  good 
natured  face. 

“Bless  me!  who’s  dat  a-callin’?  I’s  sho’  I hyeah’d  my  name.  Lawd 
bless  you ! you  little  blackbirds,  you  make  a powerful  noise.  I ‘clar ! 
you  want  another  story?  I’s  tole  you  a heap  o’  stories,  an’  I tink  I’s  tole 
’em  all,  but  I’s  tried  a powerful  sight  to  mek  a new  one  for  to-night. 

“Fust,  yo’  all  must  sit  ’round  in  a ring,  an’  ef  yo’  promise  not  to 
wriggle,  I’ll  begin. 

“Dis  yeah  story  I hyeah’d  de  missus  tellin’  to  de  little  mastah  lately. 
It  mus’  be  powerful  long  de  way  she  tell  it,  ’cause  she’s  been  a-tellin’  ob 
it  fo’  days  an’  days.  Little  mastah  like  it  too,  fo’  he  ask  fo’  it  every  day. 
Then  the  missus  she  begin  by  sayin’,  ‘Less  see,  whar  was  we  in  de  hissory?’ 
I specs  dat’s  de  name  ob  de  story — Hissory. 

“De  las’  two  days  I been  a-fussin’  an’  a-cleanin’  ’round  de  study  room, 
an’  I hyeah’d  a powerful  lot  ’bout  a boy  who’s  name  was  George  Wash- 
ington. It  ’pear  dat  George  lak  to  play  out  in  de  garden,  lak  any  natchal 
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chile.  An’  George’s  pa  was  berry  fond  ob  his  boy,  so  Mr.  Washington, 
he  done  buyed  a piece  of  Ian’  wid  cherry  trees  on,  so  George  could  play 
out  in  de  garden  in  de  shade  ob  de  trees,  I ’spects. 

“Now  George,  he  like  to  do  somet’ing  ’sides  loafin’  ’roun’  under  de 
trees,  an’  one  day,  when  Mr.  Washington  took  hisse’f  to  town,  he  spied 
de  cutest  little  hatchet  all  painted  red,  an’  wid  a smooth  handle.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington said  to  hisse’f:  ‘Dat’s  jes  de  t’ing  fo’  George,  an’  he  can  help  his 
mammy  an’  his  pap  by  learnin’  to  split  de  kinlin’  wood.’  So  Mr.  Wash- 
ington paid  de  man  de  money,  an’  he  wrap  de  hatchet  all  up  nice  an’ 
smooth  for  him  to  carry. 

“Mr.  Washington  could  hardly  wait  to  get  hisse’f  home,  to  see  how  de 
joy  would  let  itse’f  out  ’round  de  corners  ob  George’s  mouf  when  he  gib 
him  de  hatchet. 

“At  las’  Mr.  Washington  reach  his  cabin,  an’  George  was  right  glad  to 
see  his  pap,  who  place  de  bundle  dat  contain  de  present,  in  George’s  hands, 
an’  George,  he  jes’  knowed  dat  he  was  gettin’  sumpin’  fine,  an’  he  scrabble 
off  de  kiver,  an’  dar  stood  de  hatchet ! 

“Den  George,  he  call  out,  ‘What’s  de  use  ob  waitin’?  I mus’  learn  to 
chop!’  His  pap  done  tole  him  to  be  good  an’  careful  whar  he  chop.  So 
George  took  hisse’f  out  in  de  garden  an’  walked  ’roun’  under  de  cherry 
trees,  when  all  at  once,  he  ’membered  how  he  done  see  a man  choppin’ 
down  a tree  one  time,  an’  George  decided  on  de  spot  to  try  his  luck  on  one 
ob  dem  trees  what  had  a good  thick  trunk,  an’  if  he  could  bring  down  dat 
tree,  dat  would  prove  to  his  pap  dat  he  could  chop  de  kinlin’  wood  fo’  his 
mammy;  an’  his  pap  would  be  powerful  glad. 

“George  took  off  his  coat,  an’  he  chop  an’  chop,  an’  chop,  an’  jes’  as  he 
was  gettin’  wo’  out,  down  kim  de  tree,  all  loaded  wid  cherries  dat  am 
’mos’  ripe.  Den  George  jes’  think  es  how  he  might  better  lef  dat  tree 
a-stan’in’  till  de  fruit  wus  ripe,  den  his  mammy  would  have  preserved 
’em.  George  done  git  right  worried  ’bout  it,  but  he  took  hisse’f  ober  to 
de  cabin  to  wash  his  han’s  an’  smooth  his  ha’r,  an’  jes’  when  George  was 
busy,  Mr.  Washington  took  a little  walk  in  de  garden  to  cool  hisse’f  an’  to 
see  how  much  wood  George  had  chopped,  an’  bless  yo’!  jest  as  Mr.  Wash- 
ington was  a-smilin’  to  hisse’f  ober  de  joy  dat  he  done  gib  to  George,  he 
stumbled  right  over  dat  same  tree  dat  George  jist  whack  up. 

“Wall,  chillun,  I never  could  tell  de  language  dat  Mr.  Washington 
used,  but  he  jest  spread  his  mouf  an’  spilled  a lot  ob  talk.  Den  he  stood 
up  straight  as  a pole,  an’  called  fo’  George.  Very  soon  George  done  hear 
de  rumpus  dat  his  pap  was  makin’,  an’  he  scrambled  ober  to  him  jes’  es 
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fas’  es  his  legs  would  take  him, — ’cause  he  knowed  dat  his  pap  wus  in  a 
hurry  fo’  him,  an’  would  git  powerful  nervous  ef  he  had  to  wait. 

“Mr.  Washington  stood  like  he  was  made  ob  wood,  an’  said:  ‘George, 
who  done  whack  up  dis  yeah  tree?’  George  look  at  his  pap  out  ob  de  cor- 
ner ob  his  eye  an’  see  dat  he  meant  business,  so  George  he  done  brace  his- 
se’f  an’  said : ‘Pap,  I done  it  wid  my  hatchet.  Yo’  know  I can  lie,  but  I 
won’t,  an’  I’s  proud  ob  it/ 

“Dis  made  Mr.  Washington  so  joyful  dat  his  boy  could  do  such  t’ings 
an’  tell  de  truf  too,  dat  he  jes’  pat  George  on  his  head  an’  say:  ‘I’m  proud 
yo’  done  it.’ 

“Den  he  took  George  in  de  cabin  an’  have  his  mammy  gib  him  a 
hunk  ob  chicken  pie. 

“Dat’s  all  chillens,  dat’s  all  ob  de  story  fo’  to-night.  It’s  gettin’  late; 
evenin’  shadders  is  glidin’  down,  an’  all  yo’  little  blackbirds  dat  lubs  yo’ 
mammies  scramble  home  right  smart  before  de  boogah  man  comes  out  to 
hunt.” 
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DIRECTORY 


A 

Edith  Adams,  ’90  (Mrs.  A.  D.  Bowlby),  Windsor,  Ont. 
tEstelle  Allaben,  ’85  (Mrs.  Gunnison). 

Evelyn  Allen,  ’90  (Mrs.  John  E.  Aitchison),  683  Wasco  St.,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

tLenore  Allen,  ’81  (Mrs.  Hall). 

Mr.  Winfield  Everett  Allington,  ’83,  309  Cherry  St.,  Saginaw,  S.  E.,  Mich. 
Miss  Lillian  Noble  Amphlett,  ’92,  197  Canfield  Ave.  E.,  Detroit. 

Isabella  Virginia  Anderson,  ’88  (Mrs.  J.  K.  O’Neil),  64  Oakwood  Ave., 
Downer’s  Grove,  111. 
fAugusta  Andrews,  ’93. 

Miss  Lillian  Armstrong,  ’82,  765  Brush  Boulevard,  Detroit. 

Miss  Mae  Allen  Armstrong,  ’99,  “The  Washington,”  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Arthur,  ’91  (Mrs.  Fred  Citerly  Arthur),  34  Farnsworth 
Ave.,  Detroit. 

Dr.  Edythe  Ashmore,  ’90,  46  Valpey  Building,  Detroit. 

Minnie  Atwood,  ’84  (Mrs.  R.  M.  Paine),  47  Stratford  Place,  Chicago,  111. 
Rev.  Fannie  E.  Austin,  ’90,  Machias,  Maine. 

B 

Miss  Carolyn  Holt  Babbitt,  ’96,  Northville,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Mumford  Bacon,  ’82  (Mrs.  A.  Harwood  Bacon),  685  Second 
Ave.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Lizane  Baird,  ’99,  Clyde,  New  York. 

Lura  Barden,  ’83  (Mrs.  Louis  Frank  Newman),  412  Iroquois  Apartments, 
Pittsburg,  Penn. 

Cora  L.  Barium,  ’93  (Mrs.  David  T.  Packer),  1017  S.  Washington 
Ave.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Miss  Mabel  I.  Barney,  ’93,  52  Oakland  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Miss  Kathleen  Clotilde  Barry,  ’03,  642  Sixth  St.,  Detroit. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Bateman,  Mason,  Mich. 


fAddress  not  known. 
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*Judith  Berolde,  ’86  (Mrs.  Edward  Marshall),  died  April  7,  1904. 

Addie  Bidwell,  ’8i  (Mrs.  Charles  H.  Gibson),  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

Olive  Ruth  Bidwell,  ’92  (Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bailey),  Hotel  Angelus,  El 
Paso,  Texas. 

Miss  Jessie  Marie  Biggers,  ’02,  333  N.  Fair  Oaks,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Mildred  Bird,  ’04,  Clarkston,  Mich. 

May  Bishop,  ’87  (Mrs.  William  Ogden  Emery),  East  Tawas,  Mich. 

Miss  Jennie  Bishop,  ’90,  Almont,  Mich. 

Jeanette  Marie  Bliss,  ’97  (Mrs.  John  D.  Harshman),  Salem,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Mildred  A.  Bolt,  ’88  (Mrs.  William  I.  Bolt),  1191  Jefferson  Ave., 
Detroit. 

tEva  Botsford,  ’93. 

Miss  Edna  Myrtle  Bouton,  ’02,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Miss  Hellen  Bowlby,  ’83,  Windsor,  Ont. 

*Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Brisco,  ’82. 

Mary  Brown,  ’81  (Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Lenhart).  859  Water  St.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Brooks,  ’98,  Room  1,  106  N.  Tejon  St.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Col. 

Winona  Brooks,  ’89  (Mrs.  Herman  Endress),  163  Columbia  St.  E., 
Detroit. 

Minnie  Brow,  ’83  (Mrs.  I.  M.  Eldridge),  802  Clifford  St.,  Flint,  Mich., 
and  Hotel  Cecil,  London,  Eng. 

Miss  Clare  Dudley  Buck,  ’92,  Gilbert  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Emma  Viola  Buhl,  ’94  (Mrs.  Harvey  Glenn  Pearce),  1303  Leng  St., 
West  Bay  City,  Mich. 

May  Bull,  ’83  (Mrs.  Herman  L.  Gabell),  680  Second  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Estelle  V.  Bunting,  ’96  (Mrs.  John  Bunting),  Wayne,  Mich. 

Ellen  Burton,  ’86  (Mrs.  Nathan  Judson),  502  Washington  Ave.  N., 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Miss  Franc  Adele  Burch,  ’92,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Maud  Burrows,  ’87,  1100  Warren  Ave.  W.,  Detroit. 

C 

Mrs.  May  Cahn,  '03  (Mrs.  J.  A.  Cahn),  741  North  Boulevard  West, 
Detroit. 

*Minnie  Calkins,  ’90  (Mrs.  W.  B.  Jarman). 

Mrs.  Margaret  Custer  Calhoun,  ’83  (Mrs.  John  Halbert  Maugham),  106- 
108  W.  Forty-seventh  St.,  New  York  City. 


♦Deceased. 
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Miss  Caroline  E.  Campbell,  ’82,  38  Adams  Ave.  W.,  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Getts  Campbell,  ’oo,  care  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Getts,  Waterloo, 
Indiana. 

*Mary  Canty,  ’82  (Mrs.  George  Smith). 

Mr.  Charles  Carlisle,  ’80,  517  S.  State  St.,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

Carrie  Cams,  ’91  (Mrs.  H.  F.  Auten),  Pulaski  Heights,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Cary,  ’96  (Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Cary),  Lapeer,  Mich. 

Alice  Edna  Chaffee,  ’89  (Mrs.  Walter  A.  Tuttle),  16  Brewster  St.,  Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 

Helen  Chaffee,  ’84  (Mrs.  William  H.  Workman),  780  Woodward  Ave., 
Detroit. 

Mrs.  Emma  Wilson  Chaffee,  ’93,  Potsdam,  New  York. 

Miss  Rose  Lowell  Chaffee,  ’93,  Potsdam,  New  York. 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Chaffee,  ’92,  Worcester  Insane  Hospital,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Miss  Clara  Chase,  ’95,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Eva  Morgan  Clark,  ’93  (Mrs.  Edwin  Arthur  Smith),  477  Ashland  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Clark,  ’84,  care  Dr.  H.  S.  Noble,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Josephine  M.  Clark,  ’91  (Mrs.  Alvil  Oscar  Van  Wagoner),  East  Fifty- 
second  and  Church  Ave.,  Rugby,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Emilie  Laura  Clark,  ’93  (Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chaffee),  care  of  Worcester 
Insane  Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Miss  Nona  Louise  Clarke.  ’96,  718  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Stella  May  Clark,  ’90,  852  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Alma  I.  Clizbe,  ’99  (Mrs.  C.  C.  King),  149  Howard  St.,  Detroit. 

Kittie  Closson,  ’92  (Mrs.  Jas.  Nelson  Greene),  607  Buchanan  St.,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Mrs.  Susanne  J.  Cobb,  ’85  (Mrs.  John  B.  Cornish),  Wollaston,  Mass. 

Miss  Lila  Gladden  Cole,  ’01,  Russeldale,  Ontario. 

Miss  Frances  Compton,  ’92,  500  Stuart  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Marney  Conner,  ’82,  care  of  Mr.  Ralph  Conner,  Man- 
hattan Hotel,  Forty-second  St.,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Louise  Coulon,  ’00,  Pioneer,  Ohio. 

Florine  Mabel  Courtright,  ’98  (Mrs.  Edward  R.  Grabow),  Hotel  Somer- 
set, Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Alice  Courtright,  ’99,  3000  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  J.  Perry  Courtright,  ’93,  3000  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

*Rev.  R.  H.  Covert,  ’93. 
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Mrs.  Bessie  Van  Norman  Crane,  ’92,  21  Rowland  St.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Katherine  Crawford,  ’95,  26  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Clifford  C.  Curnalia,  *91,  Roscommon,  Mich. 

D 

Mrs.  Maud  Babcock  Dakin,  ’99,  605  West  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rachel  B.  Dalton,  ’83  (Mrs.  Henry  C.  Briggs),  219  Canfield  Ave.  E.. 
Detroit 

Miss  Stella  de  Lorez,  ’86,  13  Dorset  St.,  Portman  Square,  London  W., 
England. 

*Anna  Ward  Dennen,  ’99  (Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Dennen). 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  Dennen,  ’98,  “Jack  Dennen,”  care  of  New  York  Clipper, 
New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Kate  Agnes  Denman,  ’89  (Mrs.  Abner  Kellogg  Haywood),  Findlay, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dohrmann,  ’90,  614  Mason  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Miss  Amelia  H.  Dole,  ’89,  The  Farrand  School,  Harper  Ave.,  Detroit. 
Mr.  Maurice  Douglas,  ’95,  Augusta,  Mich. 

Kate  Seaver  Downs,  ’82  (Mrs.  Elbert  S.  P’Pool),  Hermanville,  Miss. 
Lyda  Kathleen  Duffus,  ’99  (Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Sheppard),  Bothwell,  Ontario. 
Mr.  Charles  Elmer  Dunbar,  ’96,  527  Tillman  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Dunbar,  ’81,  in  East  Monroe  St.,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

E 

Mrs.  Dora  Eaton,  ’01  (Mrs.  Orin  A.  Eaton),  St.  Ignace,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Lida  Merab  Eberhardt,  ’01  (Mrs.  H.  J.  Eberhardt),  Delray,  Mich. 
Miss  Ida  Edison,  ’92,  373  Scribner  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
tMiss  Abbie  Eldred,  ’90. 

Miss  Etta  Elliott,  ’92,  101  Main  St.,  Chicago  Heights,  111. 

Georgia  Engle,  ’95  (Mrs.  Robert  Pier  Elliot),  care  of  The  Austin  Organ 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

F 

Edith  McLaren  Farmer,  ’93  (Mrs.  W.  A.  Tindall),  703  East  Third  St., 
Maryville,  Mo.  (Married  April  6,  1904.) 

Miss  Amy  Farnsworth,  ’99,  44  Charlotte  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Ferguson,  ’88,  Fort  Erie,  Ontario. 

Miss  Winifred  Ferrin,  ’92,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 
tMiss  Julia  E.  Fhaner,  ’97.  : ^ 
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*Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Eick,  ’92  (Mrs.  Levi  J.  Fick). 

Miss  Flora  Charlotte  Finley,  ’88,  712  S.  Ingalls  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Miss  Alice  Isabel  Finley,  ’96,  109  Harper  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Mary  Fish,  ’99,  Greenville,  Mich. 

Mr.  Galen  B.  Fish,  ’93,  Stockbridge,  Vermont. 

*Miss  Lucy  Fish,  ’92. 

Helen  Fleming,  ’01,  “Miss  Eleanor  Francis,”  Hotel  Hayes,  Sixty-fourth 
St.  and  Lexington  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Eliza  Flower,  ’92  (Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Perry),  315  Hancock  Ave.  E.,  Detroit 
Caroline  Livingstone  Ford,  ’98  (Mrs.  E.  T.  Smith),  Brownstown,  Indiana. 
Miss  Edith  Cline  Ford,  ’93,  28  E.  Twenty-third  St.,  Madison  Square, 
New  York  City. 

Jessie  Forsyth,  ’87  (Mrs.  Leonard  L.  Cline),  72  Erskine  St.,  Detroit. 
Mabel  Fraine,  ’92  (Mrs.  John  Newton  Hume),  316  West  Ninety-fifth 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Mayme  Fuller,  ’96  (Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Smith),  Eldora,  Iowa. 

G 

Elizabeth  Garrison,  ’88  (Mrs.  John  S.  Long),  54  Alger  Ave.,  Detroit. 
Miss  Johanna  Gatz,  ’02,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

Abbie  Gebhard,  ’86  (Mrs.  O.  P.  Johnson),  424  S.  Burdick  St.,  Kalamazoo. 
Mich. 

Miss  Katherine  Gerow,  ’88,  care  of  Rev.  D.  D.  Downie,  Neliore,  India. 
Miss  Kathryn  Giddings,  ’03,  616  Wabash  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Annabel  Gillespie,  ’03  (Mrs.  James  C.  MacQuaid),  Middletown,  Conn. 
*Perdita  E.  Golden,  ’83  (Mrs.  Robt.  J.  Boland). 

Libbie  Grabowsky,  ’84,  “Olga  Verne”  (Mrs.  Porter  J.  White),  4216  West- 
minster Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  Minnie  Greer,  ’96,  White  Hospital,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Emily  Farrow  Gregory,  ’00,  28  East  Twenty-third  St.,  Madison 
Square  S.,  New  York  City. 

Gertrude  Mav  Ferguson-Grier,  ’93  (Mrs.  R.  W.  N.  Blake),  care  of  Mrs. 

Ferguson-Grier,  2 Talbot  Place,  Blackheath,  London. 

Miss  Isabel  Guina,  ’00,  681  Twenty-fourth  St.,  Detroit. 

H 

Harriet  B.  Hamilton,  ’93  (Mrs.  Hugh  Charles  McLean),  Cheboygan, 
Mich. 

*Sarah  Hammond,  ’81  (Mrs.  Gilbert  W.  Lee). 
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Emma  Hangsterfer,  ’93  (Mrs.  E.  J.  Potvin),  care  Mrs.  Emma  Hangster- 
fer,  33  Lincoln  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Mary  Hanna,  ’88,  care  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hackett,  Hazard  Apartments, 
565  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Jennie  Harris,  ’81  (Mrs.  Henry  Little  Sailor),  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Miss  Lena  D.  Harris,  ’92,  456  East  Sixtieth  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Flora  Harroff,  ’92  (Mrs.  Flora  Haroff  Sturgis),  618  Arcade  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

f Nellie  Harris,  ’93  (Mrs.  G.  C.  Gray). 

Mr.  Cary  W.  Hartman,  ’93,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Mrs.  Cary  W.  Hartman,  ’93,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Minnie  Calhoun  Hazard,  ’87  (Mrs.  C.  A.  Kaichen),  565  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Cynthia  M.  Herring,  ’02,  Route  3,  Moscow,  New  York. 

Ellen  Marie  Hewitt,  ’81  (Mrs.  A.  D.  Noble),  33  Westminster  Ave., 
Detroit. 

Carrie  Hewitt,  ’86  (Mrs.  Fred  Travis),  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Emma  Hayner  Hines,  ’85,  “Miss  Emma  Hayner,”  34  West  Sixty- 
fourth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Anna  Hollinger,  ’98  (Mrs.  William  Stuart),  114  West  Fortieth  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Ethel  Hollinshead,  ’9 7 (Mrs.  C.  Alfred  Keefer),  New  Lisbon,  Wis. 

Elizabeth  Horan,  ’02  (Mrs.  Geo.  Henderson),  care  of  The  Clipper,  New 
York  City. 

Miss  May  Hughes,  ’97,  126  Baltimore  Ave.  West,  Detroit. 

*Mrs.  Clara  McIntosh  Hulce,  ’95. 

Katherine  Hulley,  ’96  (Mrs.  W.  O.  Washburn),  Western  Springs,  111. 

Julia  Hulme,  ’88  (Mrs.  George  Edwin  Newall),  701  N.  Saginaw  St., 
Flint,  Mich. 

Miss  Hattie  A.  Hunter,  ’03,  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 

Zella  Ellura  Hurd,  ’91  (Mrs.  Louis  Albert  Pratt),  115  Selden  Ave., 
Detroit. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Hurlburt,  ’99,  5016  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Myrtle  Hurlburt,  ’94,  Plainwell,  Mich. 

I 

Miss  Ella  E.  Ives,  ’82,  743  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Sarah  Noble  Ives,  ’84, -care  Dr.  H.  S.  Noble,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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*Miss  Julia  Kate  Jackson,  ’88. 

Miss  Margaret  Hall  James,  ’92,  120  Alexandrine  Ave.  W.,  Detroit. 

Florence  B.  Jenkins,  ’85  (Mrs.  H.  E.  Spalding),  117  Boston  Boul.,  Detroit. 

Bessie  Belle  Jenne,  ’91  (Mrs.  H.  Otto  Packard),  Ashland  Seminary,  Ver- 
sailles, Ky. 

Edith  M.  Johnson,  ’91  (Mrs.  Chas.  D.  Boyles)  “Lindenshade,”  River- 
side, 111. 

*Isa  Johnson,  ’84  (Mrs.  Albert  E.  Hallett). 

Miss  Elizabeth  Johnston,  ’89,  221  West  Fifth  St.,  Marion,  Indiana. 

Lu  Agnes  Jones,  ’85  (Mrs.  C.  H.  T.  Byng-Hall),  Central  News,  World 
Building,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Edith  Bruce  Jones,  ’95,  52  Elm  St.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Henrietta  Mary  Joss,  ’90  (Mrs.  A.  W.  Jones),  1320  Octavia  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

K 


fMay  Kelly,  ’92. 

Floretta  Kempton,  ’93  (Mrs.  Lewis  C.  Locklin),  Munising,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  DeWitt  Kennedy,  ’97  (Mrs.  Park  Trowbridge),  River- 
side, Cal. 

Myrtle  A.  Ketcham,  ’90  (Mrs.  L.  D.  Dakin),  Drexel  Hotel,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Miss  Amanda  Kidder,  ’90,  780  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Myrtle  King,  ’93  (Mrs.  Morton  W.  Southard),  281  Potomac  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Gertrude  Kinkerter,  ’99  (Mrs.  J.  B.  McWhirk),  612  S.  Elizabeth  St., 
Lima,  Ohio. 

Lillian  Leigh  Kirk,  ’99  (Mrs.  Robert  Grandi),  Findlay,  Ohio. 
tMay  Kirsch,  ’89. 

Katherine  Kittleman,  ’90  (Mrs.  Richard  Golden),  Port  Washington,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Della  Newbrough  Knight,  ’04,  504  Main  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Myrtle  Koon,  ’86  (Mrs.  Myrtle  Koon  Cherryman),  188  Scribner  St., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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L 


Mr.  Robert  Clark  Laing,  ’04,  267  Fourth  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Mollie  E.  Lambert,  ’82  (Mrs.  Toussaint  L’O.  Lambert),  286  Mullett 
St.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Emily  Frances  Lambourne,  ’04,  718  Champlain  St.,  Detroit. 

Margaret  Larkin,  ’94  (Mrs.  Walter  G.  Wood),  Collingwood,  Ont. 

*Phila  Lawrence,  ’8i  (Mrs.  Hoyt). 

Miss  Lillian  Leming,  ’98,  1501  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Rev.  Guy  H.  Lemon,  ’91,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Lucy  Lenfesty,  ’95  (Mrs.  J.  M.  White),  813  West  Fifth  St.,  Marion,  Ind. 
Marie  Aletta  Lent,  ’oo  (Mrs.  Ernst  Calvin  Hage: 


Toledo,  Ohio. 

Miss  Mabell  Stanley  Leonard,  ’99,  20  John  R.  St., 


Annie  Lewis,  ’87  (Mrs.  Charles  G.  Crosby),  24  Willow  Ave.,  Calumet, 
Mich. 

Florence  Livermore,  ’95,  “Miss  Vail  De  Vernon”  (Mrs.  Lawrence  Grat- 
tan), Hotel  de  Paris,  522  Bourbon  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Anna  Laurie  Locke,  ’94  (Mrs.  L.  W.  MacKinnon),  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 
tMiss  Leonie  Lockwood,  ’95. 

Miss  Isabel  Jeanette  Lokie,  ’04,  879  Lawton  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Eleanor  Louise  Lothridge,  ’03,  158  North  Ave.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Miss  Florella  R.  Lowry,  ’99,  55  Canfield  Ave.  E.,  Detroit. 


Me 


Maye  McCamish,  ’96  (Mrs.  T.  K.  Hedrick),  5000  Kensington  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Julia  Sullivan  McCarty,  ’97,  725  Superior  St.,  Detroit. 

Maud  McCosh,  ’95  (Mrs.  Alexander  McDonald),  Petrolia,  Ont. 
tMiss  Jessie  McClymont,  ’95. 

Mary  McDonald,  ’86  (Mrs.  William  Lightbody),  496  Dragoon  Ave., 
Detroit. 

Alice  McElree,  ’93  (Mrs.  Howard  Graham),  334  Meyran  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Miss  Elmira  McElree,  ’93,  Washington,  Pa. 

Miss  Kate  McIntosh,  ’00,  908  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Eileen  McLucas,  ’97,  Sabalkausky,  House  9,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
Miss  Catherine  McMannus,  ’03,  728  Division  St.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 
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Katherine  Mabley,  ’87  (Mrs.  Corbett),  151  Ferry  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Evelyn  MacDougal,  ’85,  Litchfield,  Mich. 

Miss  Harriett  MacDougal,  ’g 3,  Litchfield,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Mackey,  ’97  (Mrs.  Clarence  Bellair),  114  West  Fortieth 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Flora  Merle  Maclennan,  ’98,  Lapeer,  Mich. 

Frances  Olive  MacMillan,  ’95  (Mrs.  L.  P.  Myers),  1302  Frick  Building, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  MacWatters,  ’95,  72  Mount  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Emogene  Mahony,  ’04,  273  State  St.  E.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Miss  Marguerite  Manigold,  ’02,  Carlshend,  Mich.,  U.  P. 

Miss  Dora  Carpenter  Marsh,  ’04,  Stockton,  111. 

Miss  Edith  E.  Marsh,  ’97,  351  West  St.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Lucia  Julian  Martin,  ’85,  1506  Jefferson  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Laura  Martindale,  ’84  (Mrs.  Edwin  Henderson),  759  Second  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Anna  Mason,  ’94,  275  Hancock  Ave.  East,  Detroit. 

Miss  Fannie  J.  Mason,  ’81,  15  York  Place,  Baker  St.,  London  W.,  Eng- 
land. 

Cornelia  May,  ’88  (Mrs.  George  W.  Clark),  120  West  Nineteenth.  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Miss  Margaret  Mearns,  ’90,  Lenox  College,  Hopkinton,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Mina  MacWatters  Miles,  ’92  (Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Lowrie),  La  Salle 
Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Gertrude  Goodwin  Miller,  ’00,  86  Ash  St.,  Detroit, 
f Stella  Miller,  ’95  (Mrs.  George  Williamson). 

Mrs.  Florence  Minar,  ’93  (Mrs.  George  A.  Minar),  Mason,  Mich. 

*Mrs.  Kate  Moon-Parker,  ’99  (Mrs.  Edward  G.  B.  Moon- Parker). 

Carrie  Moore,  ’83  (Mrs.  Jas.  G.  Campbell),  care  Farson,  Leach  & Co., 
35  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  Moore,  ’91  (Mrs.  Robert  S.  Walker),  232  Floyd  St.,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Helen  Estelle  Mulvey,  ’96,  615  Fourteenth  Ave.  N.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Florence  Munroe,  ’96  (Mrs.  Charles  Wallin),  278  Paris  Ave.,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Eleanor  Murdick,  ’97  (Mrs.  Legare  Phenix),  151  Ford  St.,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y. 

Rev.  Charles  N.  Myers,  ’95,  care  Dr.  H.  S.  Noble,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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N 

Minerva  M.  Naylor,  ’96  (Mrs.  Hubert  H.  Allyn),  124  Beechwood  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Alice  Nichols,  ’81  (Mrs.  Frank  Heath  Cobb),  198  N.  Division  St.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  H.  Nichols,  ’03  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Nichols),  924  Townsend  Ave., 
Detroit. 

*Emma  Nickerson,  ’87  (Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Warne). 

Miss  Kathrine  Niebergall,  ’01,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Evelyn  Noble,  ’84  (Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Schroeder),  191  Scribner  St.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Norris,  ’82,  Norris  Place,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Blanche  Noteman,  ’92  (Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Shelton),  1657  Clarkson  St., 
Denver,  Col. 


O 

Mrs.  Marion  Orr,  ’oi  (Mrs.  John  J.  Orr),  care  of  Mr.  Willis  S.  Bush, 
315  Putnam  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Estelle  Cato  Owens,  ’82,  213  Catherine  St.,  Detroit. 

Elernora  Owens,  ’83  (Mrs.  A.  R.  Rideout),  573  S.  Main  St.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 


P 

Belle  Parsons,  ’82  (Mrs.  Belle  Parsons  Ockenden),  Hoover  University, 
1851  Fillmore  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Josephine  McKee  Parsons,  ’99  (Mrs.  Charles  B.  Lawrence),  729  Fourth 
Ave.,  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Kimball  Partridge,  ’83,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Miss  Florence  May  Pashley,  ’99,  Windsor,  Ont. 

*Miss  Ida  M.  Pennycook,  ’88. 

Frederica  Pentecost,  ’97  (Mrs.  Arthur  Philips),  80  Warburton  Ave., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Imogen  Penton,  ’93  (Mrs.  John  A.  Penton),  26  Tuxedo  Ave., 
Detroit. 

Elizabeth  Pickering,  ’91  (Mrs.  Plerbert  Lee  Pratt),  481  Woodward  Ave., 
Detroit. 

Miss  Nellie  B.  Pierce,  ’91,  New  Lothrop,  Mich. 
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Helen  Irene  Pinney,  ’93  (Mrs.  George  Matzen),  Seattle,  Wash. 
tMiss  Mary  Powers,  ’88. 

Miss  Charlotte  Powell,  ’99,  89  Reed  Place,  Detroit. 

Mr.  Lynn  Pratt,  ’80,  care  of  The  Green  Room  Club,  139  W.  Forty-seventh 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Emily  Ward  Pray,  ’96  (Mrs.  Walter  W.  Irving),  156  Biddle  St.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Preston,  ’81,  469  Monroe  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Belle  Preston,  ’93,  202  Wetherbee  Building,  Detroit. 

Miss  Ida  Probett,  ’88,  2116  Second  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Miss  Florence  B.  Proctor,  ’93,  Box  119,  West  Derry,  New  Hampshire. 

Q 

Miss  Rilla  Rounds  Quisenberry,  ’89,  Trinidad,  Colorado. 

R 

Miss  Elizabeth  Rathbun,  ’83,  27  Baker  St.,  Detroit. 

Winifred  S.  Ratigan,  ’86  (Mrs.  P.  B.  Harm),  716  N.  Twenty-third  St., 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Raviler,  ’99  (Mrs.  Ferdinand  A.  Raviler),  436  Fort  St. 
E.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Ann  Aubrey  Reaney,  ’95,  41  Burlingame  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Reed,  ’90,  387  Hubbard  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Euphie  Reynolds,  ’83  (Mrs.  Stephen  F.  Ingram),  18  East  Broome  St., 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Nancy  Gilmore  Rice,  99  (Mrs.  William  Harrison  Anderson),  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Carrie  Louise  Rivard,  ’87  (Mrs.  William  B.  Robeson),  1332  Seventh  St., 
Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Ivy  Robinson,  ’99  (Mrs.  Roy  J.  Banta),  312  N.  Metcalf  St.,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Florence  Graham  Rodda,  ’91  (Mrs.  Robinson),  318  Forest  Ave.  W., 
Detroit. 

Sarah  Rodwell,  ’99  (Mrs.  Henry  Jones  )_,  Route  4,  Waupaca,  Wis. 

Miss  Ella  C.  Roehm,  ’93,  61  Adams  Ave.  E.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Blanche  Rose,  ’00,  116  High  St.  E.,  Detroit. 

Sarah  E.  Rounds,  ’80  (Mrs.  J.  A.  Stemen),  Viroqua,  Wis. 

Elizabeth  Rowley,  ’85  (Mrs.  Clarence  D.  Rogers),  Sycamore,  111. 

Miss  Lavina  Rudberg,  ’01,  permanent  address,  442  Third  Ave.,  Detroit. 
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Florence  Russell,  ’89  (Mrs.  G.  A.  Lyon.  Jr.),  1 727  Third  St.  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Frank  Russell,  ’98,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 

S 

Lillian  Marie  San  Fagon,  ’95,  “Lillian  Seymoure”  (Mrs.  Howard  Van 
Amber),  care  Dramatic  Mirror,  New  York  City. 

*Winnifred  Sawin,  ’86  (Mrs.  Randolf  W.  Brown). 

Miss  Harriet  Buchtel  Saxe,  ’98,  care  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 

Flora  Schloss,  ’82  (Mrs.  Albert  Adler),  624  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Flora  Mabelle  Schnoor,  “Flora  Fairfield,”  ’01,  New  Baltimore,  Mich. 

Grace  Scrafford,  ’85  (Mrs.  Voorhees),  954  Laurel  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Etta  Sellick,  ’90  (Mrs.  Frank  A.  Reed),  387  Hubbard  Ave.,  Detroit. 
*Nettie  Sheppard,  ’89  (Mrs.  Charles  E.  Sargent). 
fMiss  Harriet  Sheppard,  ’89. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Avery  Shields,  ’01,  233  Garfield  Ave.,  Detroit. 

*Harriet  Sibley,  ’90  (Mrs.  Ward). 

Miss  Teresa  Siegel,  ’03,  Mitchell,  Ont. 

Frances  Ada  Smith,  ’91  (Mrs.  George  Vance),  17  South  Western  Ave., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Miss  Mary  Pauline  Smith,  ’00,  327  Lincoln  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Mary  Agnes  Smith,  ’02  (Mrs.  Francis  Melody),  107  Eighteenth  St., 
Detroit. 

Miss  Lulu  Smith,  ’96,  Gaylord,  Mich. 

Miss  Clara  Smith,  ’82,  307  Washington  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Miss  Phoebe  Pearl  Snyder,  ’03  (“Helen  M.  Sherwood”),  care  Henry  S. 
Snyder,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Southworth,  ’01,  71  Main  St.,  Winooski,  Vermont. 

Mrs.  Hester  J.  Spinning,  ’97,  441  Lafayette  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Gertrude  Stahl,  ’98  (Mrs.  William  Arthur  Kelley),  Deadwood,  South 
Dakota. 

Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Standart,  ’83  (Mrs.  R.  W.  Standart),  99  Edmund  Place, 
Detroit. 

Miss  Flora  Stoddard,  ’86,  23  First  St.,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Cora  Stout,  ’84  (Mrs.  George  A.  Steel),  The  Palms,  Jefferson  Ave., 
Detroit. 

Miss  Frances  Mabelle  Strong,  302  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit. 
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Minnie  Sullivan,  ’90  (Mrs.  James  Merton),  Calumet,  Mich. 

Miss  Gertrude  Mae  Swan,  ’99,  408  West  Second  Ave.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Miss  Lydia  M.  Swan,  ’87,  337  Lincoln  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Daisy  Josephine  Swickard,  84  Vienna  St.,  Detroit. 

T 

t Mabel  Scott  Temple,  ’91  (Mrs.  C.  A.  Green). 

Miss  Stella  Teuton,  ’82,  The  Eleanor  Court,  Ninety-third  St.,  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Ella  Tenney,  ’03  (Mrs.  Loren  D.  Tenney),  Greeley.  Col. 

Miss  Abby  Tillotson,  ’90,  120  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Alcinda  Carter  Timberlake,  ’98,  Clinton,  Miss. 

Miss  Anna  Tripp,  ’01,  Sturgis,  Mich. 

Miss  Lila  Almeda  Tubbs,  ’03,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich. 

V 

Miss  Katherine  Van  Allen,  ’82,  268  Selden  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Blanche  L.  Van  Husan,  ’99  (Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Clark),  617  Second  Ave., 
Detroit. 

Miss  Rosetta  Van  Wagoner,  ’90,  416  W.  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Eva  J.  Varney,  ’00,  74  Warren  Ave.  E.,  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Alice  de  Wolf  Viets,  ’03  (Mrs.  W.  E.  Viets),  care  of  Mercantile 
Bank  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Winona  Vinson,  ’02  (Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Forrer),  233  South  Fountain  Ave., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

W 

Mary  Evelyn  Walbridge,  ’84  (Mrs.  O.  A.  La  Crone),  202  E.  South  St., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Anna  Luella  Waldo,  ’96  (Mrs.  Wilber  Wade  Card),  Trinity  College, 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Katherine  Wallin,  ’94  (Mrs.  Howard  Thornton),  29  Parkwood  Ave., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Elizabeth  Walsh,  ’93  (Mrs.  Fred  Woods),  721  Court  St.,  Port  Huron, 
Mich. 

Abby  Watkins,  ’83  (Mrs.  Edward  Arthur  Major),  The  Alhambra,  cor- 
ner Park  and  Bagg  Sts.,  Detroit. 
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Miss  Treesa  M.  Way,  ’oi,  142  High  St.  West,  Detroit. 

Miss  Ine  Welch,  184  Bagg  St.,  Detroit. 

Miss  Jennie  Welch,  ’87,  Randolph,  Vermont. 

*Mrs.  Maude  Weller,  ’8i  (Mrs.  Justus  Weller). 

Mae  Elliott  Welton,  ’89  (Mrs.  Archibald  McKay),  96  Melrose  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

May  White,  ’81  (Mrs.  Albert  Torbet),  Manistique.  Mich. 

Kate  Whitman,  ’94  (Mrs.  Cary  Slayton),  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Grace  Alice  Whitman,  ’94  (Mrs.  Edward  S.  De  Long),  Cynwyd,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa. 

Miss  Martha  Emojene  Williams,  ’03,  Box  245,  Plymouth,  Mich. 
fMr.  Reynold  Williams,  ’98. 

Louise  Wilson,  ’92  (Mrs.  Carlton  White),  5625  Monroe  Ave.,  Chicago, 

111. 

Sadie  Wilson,  ’95  (Mrs.  Jas.  Wright  Brown),  care  of  The  Herald,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Minnie  Windiate,  ’94  (Mrs.  E.  D.  Rice),  302  Court  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Eva  Woodbridge,  ’89  (Mrs.  Winthrop  Fuller  Victor),  425  Second  Ave., 
Alpena,  Mich. 

Mr.  William  H.  Workman,  ’92,  780  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Jessie  B.  Wright,  ’87  (Mrs.  Gardner  Williams),  109  Valentine  Place, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jessie  Ruth  Wright,  ’92  (Mrs.  James  C.  Maltby),  34  Fargo  Ave.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Georgie  A.  Wrong,  ’82  (Mrs.  Frank  H.  Mann),  Windsor,  Ont. 

Margaret  Wurzburg,  ’94  (Mrs.  Frank  L.  Chidsey),  289  High  St.  W., 
Detroit. 

Helen  Pearl  Wyrick,  ’98  (Mrs.  H.  A.  Shafor),  79  Harmon  Ave.,  Detroit. 


Date  Due 

All  library  items  are  subject  to  recall  at  any  time. 
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